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Foreword 


Your 1961 Wortp Topics YEAR Boox comes to you with its 400 pages packed with 
material to interest and inform you. Many separate areas of the globe were centers 
of significant change in the year just ended. In fact, so much happened in this 
momentous year that your editors experienced a sense of great urgency in keeping 
up with the march of events. 


Facts and Understandings 

In the Calendar which appears at the front of each Year Boox are recorded 
important occurrences of the day. These are headline facts, important for reference, 
but they contribute little to one’s understanding of the world. In the articles which 
constitute the main portion of the book, facts are used to build up understandings 
and appreciations, insofar as this is possible so close to the events. Some of the sub- 
jects treated demand a longer view. For them we must go back into the recent past 
to trace the development of the forces at work, with the aim of presenting a balanced 


view. 


History in Pictures 

Illustrations are important in enriching your knowledge of today’s world. They 
have been selected with care to give you vivid impressions of personalities and places, 
and of 1960’s happenings, pleasant and tragic, significant or merely entertaining, 
caught as they pass into history. 

We hope every member of your family will find something to enjoy in these pages. 


Your Family History 

esents the unit that is the foundation of all human society. 
Without the family, nations would dissolve, law would fail, and civilization as we 
know it would die. Just as you turn to Wonrp Torics for what the world was doing; 
you consult it also for what your family did in the past year. Too often we forget 
family events. We believe that your family is entitled to its own historical record, 
compiled year by year. A special section of THE Wonrp Torics YEAR Book is set 
aside as a record of Our Family’s History for the Year. Here is the framework for 
recording those "things to remember" in your family life—holidays, vacation, 
educational honors, birthdays, the family tree, family treasures, and many others. 
If there are children in your family, they will enjoy looking back to what they did 
and said. This, then, is your own history, more important than wars and treaties, 


for you and your family to cherish. 
She Publishers 


Your family терг 


WARREN T. DAVIS (right), chairman of the board of United Educators, Inc., and Dean 
E. T. McSwain of Northwestern University, member of the Board of Educators, shortly 
before Mr. Davis’ death in February. 


WARREN T. DAVIS was a co-founder 
of the United Educators, Inc., publishers 
of reference books, in Chicago in 1931. 
He guided the growth of the company 
and its affiliates, first as president and 
later as chairman of the board. In 1954 
he established the Tangley Oaks Edu- 
cational Center, on the former Philip 
Armour estate in Lake Bluff, as head- 
quarters for the manifold activities of 
the educational publishing companies he 
headed. 

Mr. Davis was a man of vision and 
creative genius, with gentle humor and 
boundless love for his fellow man. Every 
detail of the business interested his ac- 
tive and restless mind. His particular 
concern was to produce educational ma- 
terials of high quality. 

A nationally recognized leader in the 
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reference book industry, Mr. Davis initi- 
ated a number of projects for research 
and aid benefiting the fields of education 
and library science. The many activities 
in which he participated included terms 
as Secretary of the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute and membership in 
the Education Committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 
He was a trustee of Beloit College, of 
which he was a graduate. 

Mr. Davis died of cancer on February 
3, 1960, a few days after his sixtieth 
birthday. Two sons, Warren, Jr. and 
Robert, who have been members of the 
firm for ten years, together with other 
officers and a loyal staff, are carrying 
forward the worldwide educational serv- 
ices of the Tangley Oaks Center, inspired 
by the memory of its beloved founder. 
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JANUARY ... 


1. Pres. Eisenhower ап- 
nounced his plan to visit the 
U.S.S.R. in June. 

Margaret Sullavan, ac 
tress, died of an overdose o 
sleeping pills. 


.Paul Suave, premier of 
Quebec, died of a heart attack. 
The new franc, valued at 
nearly 20 cents, began to Cir- 
culate in France. 

Sen. John Kennedy an- 
nounced his candidacy for the 
Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation. 


Catendar of "1960 Events 


3. Anti-Jewish acts of van- 
dalism, started in West Ger- 
many, spread to other coun- 
tries. 


4. Agreement in the steel dis- 
pute averted a resumption of 
the strike. 

Albert Camus, 46, Alge- 
rian-born French novelist, 
winner of 1957 Nobel prize, 
died in an auto accident. 


-.. Anti-Jewish slogans were 
painted on synagogues in sev- 
eral U. S. cities. 

0. Second session of 86th 
Congress convened in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

National Airlines plane 
crashed en route from New 
York City to Miami, killing 34 
passengers and crew members. 
1. U.S.S.R. announced plan 
to fire test rockets in Central 
Pacific. 


Î. Premier Kassem of Iraq 
called for break between 


Egypt and Syria. 


2. Pres. Nasser of Egypt set 
off a charge of dynamite that 
marked the start of the Aswan 
Dam project. 


. Leaving Ghana after a 
5-day visit, Prime Minister 
Macmillan defended French 
bomb tests in the Sahara. 


11. Retail sales in U. S. to- 
taled a record $215.5 billion, 
8% above 1958. 

U. S. Ambassador Bon- 
sal protested in Havana over 
Cuban seizure of U. S. prop- 
erty. 

12. Thirteen Western bloc 
nations met in Paris to im- 
prove economic co-operation. 

Nevile Shute, 60, British 
novelist, died of stroke in Aus- 
tralia. 


13. Twenty members of Ap- 
alachin gang of top-level rack- 
eteers received Federal prison 
sentences. 

The Russian MVD, in 
charge of security police, penal 
colonies, and labor camps, was 
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abolished. 


14. Prime Minister Maemil- 
lan, in Nigeria, announced 
that Nyasaland people would 
decide their own future. 


15, A U.S.S.R. cut of 1,200,- 
000 in armed strength was 
proposed by Khrushchev and 
unanimously approved by Su- 
preme Soviet. 


ÎŠ. London conference on 
Cyprus faced deadlock over 
size of areas to be retained as 
British bases. 


17. French Finance Minis- 


ter Pinay was replaced by 
Wilfrid Baumgartner. 


18. Congress received the 
President's budget. More than 
half the $79.816 billion total 
was for defense. 

Fifty persons on a Capi- 
tal Airlines jet plane died 
when it crashed en route from 
Washington to Norfolk. 


-A new U. S.-Japanese 
ed for co-operation and mu- 
tual security was signed in 
Washington by Premier No- 
busuke Kishi and State Sec. 

erter. 


20. Pres. Eisenhower’s Eco- 
nomic Report to Congress 
placed total employment at 
66,200,000. 

U.S.S.R. began its missile 


test launchings in central Pa- 
cific. 


11, U.S.S.R. announced that 
a missile fell less than a mile 


and a quarter from target, over 
its 7,762 mile range.  ” 


22. Gen. Massu was dismissed 
as military commander of the 
rench army in the Algiers 
area. . 
23, More than 400 miners 
Were trapped by a fall of rock 
in a South African colliery. 
Bathyscaphe Trieste set 
a world diving record when 
it descended to a depth of 
37,800 feet in the Pacific Mar- 
lanas Trench. 


24. Algiers rightists began 
an armed rebellion against De 
Gaulle’s self-determination 
plan for Algeria. 


75. French troops and tanks 
sealed off Algiers re. ion, and 
parachutists and other rein- 
orcements were rushed in to 
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crush insurgents. 
Diana Barrymore, ac- 
tress, died in New York at 38. 


75. Skirmishes broke out 
between U.A.R. and Israeli 
troops in the demilitarized, ar- 
mistice zone, continuing for 
10 days. 


77. In Brussels Belgian ofh- 
cials conferred with represen- 
tatives of the Congo on date 
of independence, agreeing on 
June 30, 1960. 


70. Five Soviet Republic 
premiers and seven provincial 
chairmen arrived in U. S. for 
a 24-day visit, returning that 


of U. S. governors to the 
U.S.S.R. in 1959. 

30. In a broadcast, Gen. de 
Gaulle ordered the army to put 
down the Algerian rightists’ 
rebellion. 


31. French army action 
brought the gradual surrender 
of the rightists in Algeria. 


FEBRUARY 


1. French organized labor 
demonstrated in support of De 
Gaulle's strong action in Al- 
geria, and he was given the 
right to rule by decree for one 
year. 


^. Principal L. О. Redden, 
of a Hartford, Ind., public 
school, shot and killed two 
teachers, later turning the gun 
on himself. 


7. A sit-down movement in 
Kress and. Woolworth stores, 
begun in Greensboro, N. C., 
spread to other southern cities. 
Its aim was to secure lunch 
counter service for Negroes, 
who by local custom were 
served only while standing. 


4.0. s. Senate passed a 
$1.834 billion school aid bill, 
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providing for school construc- 
tion and for increasing teach- 
ers’ salaries over a 2-year pe- 
riod. 
5. Jacques Soustelle and oth- 
ers were dropped from Pres. 
de Gaulle’s cabinet. 

A Bolivian DC-4 airliner 
crashed in flames, killing all 
59 persons aboard. 


Î. Vice Pres. Nixon told a 
gathering in Los Angeles that 
national security was the prime 
issue of the Presidentia! cam- 
paign. 

Т.А conspiracy against (ће 
government of Dictator Tru- 
jillo of the Dominican Repub- 
lic was crushed. 


Î. Poland announced a 9% 
increase in industrial produc- 
tion during 1959, but a slight 
drop in farm output. 


9. Ernest von Dohnanyi, 
Hungarian composer and con- 
ductor, died in New York 
City at 82. 


10. Premier Khrushchev left 
Moscow for a tour of South 
Asian countries, accompanie 
by a 53-man delegation. 

In Havana, 104 persons 
charged with conspiracy 
against the Castro regime were 
convicted and sentenced to 
prison terms of 3 to 30 years. 


11. Bodies of crew members 
of a U. S. B-24 bomber of 
World War II were found in 
the Libyan desert, about 85 
miles from site of wrecked 
plane. 

Roy Chapman Andrews, 
explorer-naturalist, 76, died in 
Carmel, Cal. 

More than 100 persons 
were sentenced to prison terms 
of 30 years for conspiring over- 
throw of Gen. Trujillo of Do- 
minican Republic. 


13. France's first nuclear test 
bomb was exploded in the Sa- 
hara, bringing criticism from 
many parts of Asia and Africa. 

Anastas Mikoyan and 
Premier Castro signed a So- 
viet-Cuban trade agreement 
which involved purchase of 
Cuban sugar. 


Î4. U.S.S.R. signed an agree- 
ment to give Afghanistan 


$22.4 million in technieal and 
financial aid. 
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15. Dr. Chough Pyung Ok, 
South Korean opposition lead- 
er, died in Washington, D.C., 
after abdominal surgery. 

Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan returned to Britain after 
tour of Africa. 


Î. Ayub Khan was sworn in 
as Pakistan's president. 


18. A Congressional investi- 
gation of military training 
manuals was instituted after 
it was discovered that an Air 
Forces manual accused some 
Protestant churches of Com- 
munist sympathies. 


19. Queen Elizabeth II gave 
birth to her 3rd child, and 
2nd son, in London. 

Caryl Chessman won a 
60-day reprieve 10 hours be- 
fore he was to die in the gas 
chamber. 


10, Countess Mountbatten 
died in British North Borneo 
of a heart attack. 

An unofficial high jump 
record of 7 ft, 2 in. was set 
by John Thomas in the AAU 
ag championships in New 

ork. 


11. Finance Minister Viggo 
Kampmann was appointe 
Prime Minister of Denmark 
to succeed the late Hans C. 
Hansen. 


2 Pres. Eisenhower began 
a 14-day goodwill tour of 
Puerto Rico, Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Chile, and Uruguay. 

Peiping radio announce 
the mobilization of two mil- 
lion persons to fight severe 
drought in northeast China. 

«Princess Michiko gave 
birth to a son in Tokyo. 

Ebbetts Field, Brooklyn 
ball park, was closed and dem- 
olition started to clear site for 
apartment building. 


4. The cabinet of Premier 
Antonio Segni of Italy re- 
signed. 

0. Pres. Eisenhower's tour 
P panes by collision a u. 

. Navy plane carrying Navy 
band members with Brazilian 
airliner near Rio de Ja 
61 persons were killed. 

16. Dept. of Agriculture an- 
nounced that farmers’ net in- 
comes dropped in 1958. 


27. In Nashville, Tenn., po- 
lice arrested about 100 Negro 
and white students in lunch 
counter sit-in protests against 
segregation. 

7. At close of Squaw Valley 
Winter Olympics, the Soviet 
Union had 165% points, Swe- 
den 71%, and the U. S. 71. 
1° Southern Senators began 
a filibuster in an attempt to 
keep Senate from voting on 
civil rights legislation. 

20 Earthquakes devastated 
the Moroccan port and resort 
city of Agadir, leaving thou- 
sands desd and about 45,000 
homeless. 


MARCH... 


1 Fourteen persons were 
killed when a Santa Fe train 
collided with an oil tank truck 
near Bakersfield, Cal. ; 
Japan and the Soviet 
Union signed a 3-year trade 
treaty. 
7 Premier Khrushchev vis- 
ited in Afghanistan en route 
home from Indonesian tour. 
© Gen. Norstad announced 
the formation of a mobile 
N.A.T.O. task force consist- 
ing of French, British, and 
U. S. troops. 
^ Orlando W. Wilson, 59, 
was appointed Chicago's su- 
perintendent of police, charged 
with cleaning up the depart- 
ШТ troubles continued 
in Houston, Tex., and other 
southern cities. 
© Federal investment in 
price-supported commodities 
in 1959. 
Dres, Sukarno of Indo- 
nesia dissolved parliament, in 
accord with his decree powers. 
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6 0. 5. gross national prod- 
uct rose from $441.7 billion 
in 1958 to a record $479.5 
billion in 1959. 


7.0.8. Supreme Court ruled 
that the Tuscarora Indians 
must sell part of their tribal 
land for a Niagara River hy- 
dro-electric project. 

Pres. Eisenhower ended 
his Latin-American tour. 

The AFL-CIO Screen Ac- 
tors Guild staged its first strike 
against major film studios. 


беп. Kennedy and Vice 
President Nixon rolled up 
record votes in New Hamp- 
shire presidential primary. 

- Sen. Richard L. Neu- 
berger, 47, died in Portland, 
Ore., of cerebral hemorrhage. 

U. S. decided not to re- 
sume high-level flights in Ber- 
lin corridor. 


-It was announced that 
Princess Margaret and Antony 
Armstrong-Jones would marry 
on May 6. 

John C. Doerfer, FCC 

chairman, resigned after being 
attacked for laxity in operat- 
ing the agency. 
11. Pioneer У, a 94.8 Ib. alu- 
minum sphere, was launched 
into orbit around sun by 3- 
stage Thor-Able rocket. 


13. U.S.S.R. Communist 
Party full members and can- 
didates for membership num- 
bered 8,708,000, according to 
official figures. 


11 Premier Ben-Gurion of 
Israel and Chancellor Ade- 
nauer of West Germany con- 
ferred in New York City. 


15. Police arrested more than 
350 Negroes in Orangeburg, 
S.C., on breach of peace 
charges; lunch counter segre- 
gation was ended in many San 
Antonio, Tex., stores. 

A 10-nation disarma- 
ment conference opened in 
Geneva. 


16. Amid violence, Syngman 
Rhee was re-elected president 
of South Korea. 

Pres. Eisenhower en- 
dorsed Nixon's candidacy for 
the Republican presidential 
nomination. 


1T Northwest Airlines Lock- 


T. 
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heed Electra turboprop plane 
exploded in midair near Tell 
City, Ind., killing 63 persons. 

Employment in U. S. 
rose to a record 64,520,000 in 


February, according to Labor 
Dept. 


18. In two by-elections in 
Britain, the Labor Party can- 
idates were defeated. 


19. U.S.S.R. offered to ac- 
cept conditionally the U. S. 
proposal to ban all nuclear 
tests, except small underground 
ones. 

Pres. de Gaulle rejected 
the demand of a majority of 
the Assembly that he call a 
special session to deal with 
farmers’ grievances. 

Elections in Ceylon re- 
sulted in victory for rightists, 
with Dudley S. Senanayake as 
Ho 


1-2, Near Johannesburg, 
Union of South Africa, 72 

ricans were killed and more 
than 200 wounded when po- 
lice shot down demonstrators 
ТЕН racial laws. 


; Franklin P. Adams 
(F.P.A.), well-known writer, 
died in New York City at 78. 
„ Premier Khrushchev ar. 
rived in France for state visit. 


< Sen. Symington an- 
nounced his candidacy for the 
emocratic presidential nomi- 
nation. 
The House of Represen- 


tatives passed di ivi 
БА pe sed a modified civil 


- U. S. living costs were at 


орек. between Jan. 15 and 


26. Ku Klux Klan activities 
Were reported in various south- 
ern towns, 


* White House Conf z 
n Childhood and Youth 
brou.: ht 7.602 delegates to 
Washington. 


U. S. h i i: 
clined in 1959. "ius du 


: Pope John XXIII ele- 
vated 10 Roman Catholics to 
e cardinals, raising the mem- 
bership of the College of Car- 
inals to a record 87. 


(A State of emergency 
Was proclaimed in parts of the 
nion of South Africa, as 


mass demonstrations spread. 


: Communist China an- 
nounced an extension of the 
commune system to urban 
areas. 


APRIL... 


i; France detonated its sec- 
ond A-bomb in the Sahara. 
Tuanku Abdul Rahman, 
Malaya’s chief of state, died 
at 65 in Kuala Lumpur. 
Tiros I, a TV-equipped 
earth satellite designed to aid 
in weather forecasting, was 
successfully launched from 
Cape Canaveral, via a Thor- 


Able rocket. 


- Dr. Hastings Banda, Ny- 
asaland's Nationalist leader, 
IT released after a year in 
jail. 

U.N. Security Council 
called on the Union of South 
frica to abandon its apartheid 
policy. The vote was unani- 
mous, but Britain and France 
abstained. 


; King Norodom Surama- 
rit of Cambodia died in Pnom- 
penh at 64. 


; Oscars were awarded to 
imone Signoret as the best 
actress and to Charlton Heston 
as the best actor of the year. 
e Burmese parliament 
elected U Nu prime minister. 


» Sen. John Е. Kennedy de- 
feated Hubert H. Humphrey 
in Wisconsin's Democratic 
"EIL primary. 

* The New York Times, ac- 
orang to a poll of editors of 
U. S. dailies, is the best news- 
pe in the country. 

> ^ modified version of the 
House civil rights bill was 
passed by the Senate. 

he Nationalist govern- 


ment of the Union of South - 
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Africa banned the two chief 
rival political parties. 


- Àn attempt on the life of 
Prime Minister Verwoerd of 
the Union of South Africa re- 
sulted in a serious head wound. 


~ Premier Tambroni of 
Italy and his Christian Demo- 
cratic cabinet resigned; 


* Geneva disarmament ne- 
gotiators agreed to a 6-week 
recess, as both sides rejected 
each other's arms control views. 


- A strike called to protest 
South Africa's apartheid poli- 
cies failed because the govern- 
ment had threatened harsh 
reprisals. 

In the British House of 
Commons it was announced 
that the Blue Streak missile, 
designed to deliver a nuclear 
warhead, had been abandoned. 


* Cuban troops were sent 
into the Sierra Maestra Moun- 
tains to combat an insurgent 
force of about 200 men. 


* The East German gov- 
ernment announced that the 
collectivization of all land had 
been completed. 


: Anastas Mikoyan, First 
Deputy Soviet Premier, com- 
pleted a week's visit to Iraq. 


19. Pres. Eisenhower ap- 
proved a program for improv- 
ing relations with Panama, 
including pay increases and 
better housing for Canal Zone 
employees. 


+ At least 80 people were 
reported killed and 300 in- 
jured when South Korean po- 
lice opened fire on anti-Rhee 


demonstrators in Seoul. 


: A minor revolt against 
the coalition government of 
Pres. Betancourt of Venezuela 
was quickly put down. 


* Three major Lutheran 
denominations of the U. S. 
merged to form the American 
Lutheran Church. 


· Pres. de Gaulle of France 
arrived in Washington for 
State visit. 

Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, 
71, Japanese social worker and 
labor leader, died in Tokyo of 
a heart attack. 


D 
» About 700 persons were 


E 
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killed when an earthquake hit 
the region of Lar, Iran. 


U. S. consumer price 
index rose to record high, with 
food prices up for the first 
time in five months. 


27. The second U.N. law of 
the sea conference, to deter- 
mine bow far a nation’s sov- 
ereignty extends from its shore- 
line, ended in failure in Ge- 
neva. 


28. Pres. Syngman Rhee of 
South, Korea resigned. 


29. Turkish government de- 
clared martial law in Istanbul 
and Ankara following large- 
scale student demonstrations. 


30. Icelandic government 
withdrew charges against the 
British trawlers that fished 
within Iceland’s 12-mile limit. 


MAY... 


1 Cuban Premier Castro 
charged in address that U. S. 
was preparing for aggression 
against Cuba by way of Gua- 
temala. 


+ Caryl Chessman was exe- 
cuted in gas chamber of San 
Quentin prison. 


- A new South Korean gov- 
ernment under Huh Chung 
was set up at Seoul. 


- Senators Kennedy and 
Humphrey debated issues in 

est Virginia Democratic pri- 
mary campaign. 

: Changes in U.S.S.R. Jead- 
ership were announced. Frol 
Kozlov became Secretary 0! 
Central Committee, and Leo- 
nid I. Brezknev was elected 
by the Supreme Soviet to. suc- 
ceed Marshal Kliment Y. 
Voroshilov as President and 
Chairman of the Presidium. 


6. Premier Khrushchev an- 
nounced that a U. S. aircraft 
wasshot down in the U.S.S.R. 
on May 1. 

Federal agents smashed a 
narcotics ring in New York 
City, with seizure of 12 men. 

Princess Margaret and 
Antony Armstrong-Jones were 
married, and sailed on a hon- 
eymoon cruise in the Carib- 
bean. 


8. Sit-in demonstrations 
were supported by many 
church groups and other or- 
nizations. 


<А birth-control pill was 
approved as safe by Food and 
Drug Administration, which 
authorized its use on prescrip- 
tion. 
10. Sen. John Kennedy won 
the West Virginia primary by 
a large majority. 

U.S.S. Triton made the 
first known submerged voyage 
around the world, surfacing 
near Rehoboth, Del., after 61 
days. 

11 John D.Rockefeller, Jr., 
86, died in Tucson, Ariz. 

Prince Aly Khan, 48, 
Iranian delegate at U.N., died 
in an automobile accident near 
Paris. 

13, Ten-day British Common- 
wealth Conference ended 
without taking action against 
South African apartheid. 
Î1. U. S. Navy denied that a 
submarine was en off 
Cuban coast as charged by 
Castro. 

ÎÎ. U.S.S.R. put a dummy 
space man into orbit around 
dm earth in а 9,988-Ib. space 
ship. It was the heaviest suc- 
cessful artificial satellite to date. 


16. Summit meeting at Paris 
fell apart at opening session, 
when Premier Khrushchev 
barred talks without LR u. 
S. apology for U-2 plane in- 
cident. 

ÎT Belgian authority in 
Congo collapsed as independ- 
ence date neared, with Patrice 
Lumumba emerging as virtual 
dictator. 

11 premier Khrushchev 
held a 2% hour press confer- 
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ence in Paris before departing 
for East Berlin. 

U. S. exports to Soviet 
bloc countries were up for 4th 
quarter of 1959. 


19. Sen. John Kennedy won 
Maryland primary, receiving 
about 70% of votes cast. 


20-22. Earthquakes hit 
southern Chile, with great loss 
of life and property, and cre- 
ating tidal waves [A on the 
other side of the Pacific. 


21. Turkish cadets joined 
students demonstrating against 
Menderes government. 


23. u.n. Security Council 
heard Soviet charges against 
Ч. S. for U-2 flight over So- 
viet territory. 

Prime Minister Ben 
Gurion of Israel announced 
that arch-criminal Adolph 
Eichmann had been seized and 
brought to Israel for trial. 


24. A 5,000-Ib. satellite, Mi- 
das II, was launched from 
Cape Canaveral. 


25. U. S. consumer price in- 
dex rose to a peak in April. 


26. U.N. Security Council 
refused to condemn U. S. for 
U-2 flight over Soviet terri- 
tory. 
27. А group of Turkish army 
leaders seized power in that 
country. 

Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee began probe 
of summit failure. 


28.4 tropical monsoon struck 
Philippine island of Luzon. 


29. Ex-Pres. Syngman Rhee 
fled Korea for exile in Hawaii. 


30. Boris Pasternak, 70, 
Russian poet, novelist, and 
Nobel prize winner, died of 
lung ċancer in a Moscow sub- 
urb. 

Two persons were killed 
and more than 70 injured 
when a makeshift scaffold col- 
lapsed just before start of 
Memorial Day races at Indi- 
anapolis. 


31.soviet Marshal Malinov- 
sky said he ordered Soviet 
rockets to strike at any base 
from which aircraft took off to 
infringe Soviet air space. 
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JUNE... 


Í. In Ankara, Turkey, 403 
Menderes deputies were ar- 
rested and transported to an 
island in the Sea of Marmora 
to await trial. 
1, The U.S.S.R. accepted 
estern inspection and con- 
trol demands in revised plan 
or disarmament. 


3. Premier Khrushchev 
ended a bitter series of personal 
attacks on Pres, Eisenhower. 


Cuba was charged with an 
official campaign of slander 
against the U. S. by the State 
Dept. 


5. Gov. Rockefeller said he 
would campaign actively for 
Nixon if the latter received 
the Republican nomination. 

Paz Estenssoro, of the 
Nationalist Revolutionary 

ovement, was elected presi- 
dent of Bolivia. 


5. Velasco Ibarra was elected 


to his 4th term as president of 
Ecuador. 


lA nuclear-armed Bomarc 
anti-aircraft missile caught fire 
at its base in New Jersey and 
Scattered a small amount of 


tadio-active matter in the shel- 
ter area. 


8. Argentina demanded that 
Srael return Col. Eichmann. 


n O.A.S. committee 
charged the Dominican Re- 
Public with “flagrant and 


widespread violations of hu- 
man rights.” 

9. The Actors Equity A 
strike, which had closed N 
Yor! theaters, ended when 


oth sides accepted compro- 
mises. 


Typhoon Mary battered 


Hong Kong, leaving 18,000 
homeless, 


10. m letter 
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to Pres. Fron- 


dizi of Argentina, Premier 
Ben-Gurion егедь Eich- 


mann’s seizure there. 


11. In a series of newspaper 
articles Congressmen were ac- 
cused of expense-account pad- 
ding during "inspection" trips. 
17. Pres. Eisenhower started 
on his Far East tour despite 
Japanese demonstrations 
against U. S. 


Î1. Economies Minister Er- 
hard announced that he 
would campaien for the chan- 
cellorship of West Germany 
in 1961. 


14. The Labor Dept. an- 
nounced that employment had 
risen to a mid-May record of 
67,208,000. 


15. Congo election returns 
for legislators gave Lumum- 
a's party a majority of seats. 


^. Anti-U. S. student mobs 
in Tokyo stormed Parliament 


building and central police 
station. 


17. Pres. Eisenhower's trip 
to Japan was cancelled. 


18. Chinese shore batteries 
blasted Quemoy Islands asa 
Protest against Eisenhower's 
visit to Formosa. 


10. Dr. R. C. Mortimer, 
Bishop of Exeter, in a sermon 
to the British Medical Assn., 
said doctors were not morally 
obliged to prolong lives of the 
aged by “extraordinary means.” 
20. Pres. Eisenhower was 
joyously received in Seoul, af- 
ter a brief stop in Okinawa. 
Floyd Patterson regained 
his world hea eight cham- 
Pionship from ngemar Johan- 
sen, knocking out the Swedish 
fighter in the Sth round. 


1. Algerian rebels accepted 
Pres. de Gaulle's invitation to 
negotiate in Paris. 


2. Sec. of State Herter said 
increased emphasis should now 
€ placed on traditional chan- 
nels of diplomacy. 
23. U.N. called upon Israel 
to make "appropriate repara- 
tion" for violation of Argen- 
tine sovereignty in Eichmann 
case, 
24. Brazilian Convair airliner 
crashed en route from Brasilia 


` 
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to Rio de Janeiro, killing all 
51 on board. 

Pres. Romulo Betan- 
court of Venezuela was 
wounded in an assassination 
attempt. 


25, After a 6-day golfing va- 
cation in Hawaii following 
Asian trip, Pres. Eisenhower 
began his return flight to 
Washington. 


26. Franco-Algerian truce 
talks began. 


27. Geneva arms talks, were 
suspended when Soviet dele- 

ate Valerian Zorin led the 
Eve Communist delegations in 
a walkout. 

Leaders of 12 Commu- 
nist countries meeting in Bu- 
charest affirmed their unified 
support of peaceful co-exist- 
ence. 


28. At Governors’ Confer- 

ence, Gov. Rockefeller charged 

that U. S. military strength 

had drastically declined in past 
5 years. 


15. Texas Company’s petro- 
leum refinery in Santiago de 
Cuba was seized by the Cuban 
government. -- 
Through its official 
newspaper, Red China ex- 
pressed opposition to Khrush- 
Chev's revisionist thesis or 
"soft" policy. + « 
30. In a series of replies to 
Khrushchev's p obere 
charges, Britain, France, 
the Ú. S. urged the U.S.S.R. 


to resume disarmament talks. 


JULY 


1. Cuba seized remaining for- 
eign-owned oil refineries in 
that country. 

Both houses of Congress 
voted to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto of a pay increase 


for Federal employees. 


Gene Fowler (born Eugene 

evlan), novelist and biogra- 
pher, died in Los Angeles after 
à heart attack. 


Congress voted to give the 
President power to cut Cuban 
sugar quota. 

Congress recessed for the 
national political conventions. 


Algerian rebel govern- 
ment rejected French condi- 
tions for proposed cease-fire 
talks. 


Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson 
announced his candidacy for 
the Democratic presidentia 
nomination. 


Auto accidents took a rec- 
ord 442 lives over the July 4 
weekend. 


Aneurin Bevan, 62, dep- 
uty leader of British Labor 
Party, died of cancer after 
long illness. 


Widespread mutiny of 
Congolese troops brought fresh 
Belgian army units into Congo. 

Dr. Barbara Moore fin- 
ished her San Francisco to 
New York walk, begun Apr. 
13. 


During the preceding 
week, U. S. steel production 
dropped to 42.7% of rated ca- 
pacity. 

A mass flight from the 
Congo by Belgian officials and 
businessmen began. 


In a televised talk, Pre- 
mier Khrushchev said he 
would back Cuba against “im- 
perialist intrigue." 


President Kasavubu and 
Premier Lumumba of Congo 
respectively praised and de- 
nounced Belgian intervention. 


Total independence for 
Katanga province, Congo, was 
declared by Premier Tshombé. 

The Democratic Nation- 
al Convention opened in Los 
Angeles, 

.S.S.R. announced that 
a Soviet fighter had shoi 
‘swe оона 


U. S. Labor Dept. an- 
nounced that the civilian ins 


force had ris 
SEDULO, M OB TU 


. Sen. John Kennedy re- 
ceived x Democratie nomi- 
nation for President o 

n 
first ballot. = 


Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson 
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won the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Vice President. 
U.N. Security Council 
gave Dag Hammarskjold au- 
thority to organize and send a 
police force to Congo. Pledges 
of men were received from 
Ghana, Guinea, Ethiopia, Mo- 
rocco, Tunisia, and Mali. 


15. Plans for opening Kenya’s 
“white highlands” to African 
armers were announced. 


15-16. Troop contingents 
for U.N. force were arriving 
in Leopoldville, Congo. 


18. John P. Marquand, fa- 
mous novelist, died in Massa- 
chusetts, at 66. 


17, Following the resignation 
of Japanese premier Nobusuke 
Kishi, the Diet approved Ha- 
yato Ikeda as his successor. 


18. The 21 representatives 
of the O.A.S. agreed to hold 
a foreign ministers’ meeting to 
consider threats to continental 
solidarity. 


19. v. S. personal incomes 
tose to a record of $405.8 bil- 
lion, according to the Com- 
merce Dept. 


20. Two Polaris ballistic mis- 
siles were fired successfully 
from a submerged U. S. sub- 
marine off Cape Canaveral to 
a target area 1,150 miles away 
in the Atlantic. 

U.N. Security Council 


began debate on Congo prob- 
lem. 


21. A U.N. Security Council 
resolution calling on Belgium 
to implement speedily the 
withdrawal of its troops from 


the Congo was adopted unan- 
imously. 


22. U.N. Security Council 
debate was marked by bitter 
exchanges between Congo 
and Belgium, and the United 
States and the U.S.S.R 


_ Premier Lumumba fle 
to New York via London to 
an for his country from 
25. Republican National 

onvention convened in Chi- 
cago. 
26. U.N. Security Council 
debated the RB47 ed 
rejected demand of U.S.S.R. 
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for condemnation of United 
States. 


21. Republican Convention 
adopted its 1960 platform and 
nominated Vice Pres. Richard 
M. Nixon for President. 


28. Henry Cabot Lodge won 
the Republican nomination 
for Vice President. 

Iran cut diplomatic re- 
lations with the United Arab 
Republic, following Nasser's 
attack on Iran's de facto recog- 
nition of Israel. 


29. v. s. cost of living rose 
in June for the fourth con- 
secutive month. 


30. Ghana announced a 
complete boycott of South Af- 
rican goods. 


11. With credits granted by 
the U.S.S.R., Cuba purchased 
machinery for 32 factories 
from Communist countries. 

Dr. William Markowitz 
of the U.S. Naval Observatory 
reported that the North Pole 
had moved about 30 feet to- 
ward Greenland in the past 
60 years. 


AUGUST 


1. Premier Lumumba met 
with U.N. officials in New 
York to discuss crisis in Congo. 

U.S.S.R. asked meeting of 
82 U.N, member states to re- 
open talks on world disarma- 
ment. 


2. World steel production 
Tose to a record 187 million 
tons in the first half of 1960; 
the United States was the only 


major country to show a de- 
cline. 


3. Negro sitin movement 
continued, and 15 cities ended 
lunch counter segregation. 
Joaquin Balaguer was 
sworn in as president of the 
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Dominican Republic, a change 
which did not effect the power 
of Gen. Trujillo. 


4. Katanga military forces 
were mobilized to resist entry 
of U.N. troops. 


5. Dag Hammarskjold re- 
turned to New York after 
spending a week in Belgium 
and the Congo conrerring 
with leaders. He had failed to 
secure the peaceful entry of 
U.N. troops in Katanga. 


6. Hammarskjold reported 
to the U.N. Security Council 
on several possible courses of 
action. 


8. The Senate reconvened, 
and heard the President's mes- 
sage demanding action on 21 
legislative items. 

9. Pres. Eisenhower warned 
that Congress’ spending plans 
would wipe out 1961 budget 
surplus. 


10. A treaty dedicating Ant- 
arctica as a peaceful scientific 
area was ratified by the Senate. 


11. AU. S. helicopter picked 
out of the Pacific Ocean the 
first known payload ever re- 
covered from space. 


17. Echo I, a 127.4-Ib. bal- 
loon 100 feet in diameter, was 
put into a nearly circular orbit 
by a three-stage Thor-Delta 
rocket launched from Cape 
Canaveral. It was designed to 
relay messages by reflecting 
radio and TV waves. 

Dag Hammarskjold re- 
turned to Congo and led U.N. 
troops into Katanga, while 
Belgian forces there withdrew. 


14 United Nations troops 
took control of Elizabethville, 
capital of Katanga. 


15. The House of Represen- 
tatives reconvened, but did 
not get back to business until 
Aug. 22, when a quorum was 
assembled. 


16. The independence of 
Cyprus became effective. 

O.A.S. foreign ministers 
began their meeting in San 
José, Costa Rica. 


17. д six-months period of 
martial law was declared in 
the Congo. 


19. In Moscow, U-2' pilot 
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Francis G. Powers was con- 
victed of espionage and given 
a 10-year sentence. 


20. U.S.S.R. launched dogs 
and other animals into orbit in 
space ship and recovered all 
safely. 

_The Mali Federation 
split ingo its component parts 
A the withdrawal of Sene- 
gal. 
O.A.S. foreign ministers 
voted unanimously to sever re- 
lations with the Dominican 
Repulilic. 


21-22. The UN, Security 
Council upheld Hammarsk- 
jold in his use of U.N. troops 
in Congo. Lumumba retracted 
threat to oust U.N. troops. 


-The Senate rejected 
medical aid to aged through 
Social Security in favor of bill 
providing aid only to needy 
aged. 

4, Oscar Hammerstein Il, 
librettist. and producer, died 
in Doylestown, Pa. 


: Summer Olympic Games 
opened in Rome. 


» Senate confirmed nomi- 
nation of J. J. Wadsworth to 
succeed Henry Cabot Lodge 
as U. S. ambassador to U.N. 


° O.A.S. foreign ministers 
backed U. S. in declaration 
condemning Communist inter- 
vention in the Americas. 


“An Air France Super 
Constellation crashed off the 
West African coast, killing all 
63 on board. 

Premier Hazza Majali 
of Jordan was killed by the 
explosion of a time bomb in 

is office in Amman. 


SEPTEMBER... 


1. U. S. Congress adjourned 
after failing to agree on bi 


to cut the sugar quota of the 
Dominican Republic. 

Dr. Francis E. Townsend, 
93, founder of an old-age pen- 
sion plan, died in Los Angeles. 

Hisamuddin Alam Shah, 

ruler of Malaya, died in Kuala 
Lumpur. 
L A howitzer shell fired dur- 
ing training exercise killed 15 
and wounded 25 GI's in West 
Germany. 


^. Hurricane Donna hit 
Puerto Rico and Haiti, bring- 
ing death and destruction. 


5. Labor Day total of traffic 
deaths was 415. 

Earl Long, ex-governor of 
Louisiana, died in Alexandria, 
La., of heart attack. 

British Trades Union Con- 
ference approved a resolution 
calling for unilateral British 
nuclear disarmament. 


5. Bernon F. Mitchell and 
William H. Martin, ex-em- 
ployees of U. S. National Se- 
curity Agency, confirmed in 
Moscow that they had defect- 
ed to the U.S.S.R. “for moral 
and political reasons. 

Plenary sessions of the 
O.A.S. opened in Bogota, Co- 
lombia, and United States 
submitted Latin-American ai 

lan. 

- The Congo situation grew 
more chaotic as President Kas- 
avubu and Premier Lumumba 
tried to oust each other. 

8. Dag Hammarskjold 
warned Belgium that he would 
protest Belgian arms shipment 
to Katanga forces. 
9. Jussi Bjoerling, 49, Swed- 
ish operatic tenor, ied of a 
heart attack. 
10. Nancy Anne Fleming of 
Michigan won the 1960 “Miss 
America" beauty contest in 
Atlantic City. 
11. The Russians pats win- 
in the Summer Olympics, 
ane 807% points to 564% 
for the United States. 
12. Sen. John Kennedy an- 
swered the religious challenge 
by saying, his policies as Presi- 
dent would not be directed by 
the Catholic hierarchy. 


ÎÎ. Hurricane Donna, de- 
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scribed as the most destruc- 
tive in U. S. history, disap- 
peared over Canada. On the 
mainland, Florida suffered the 
greatest damage. 

The Act of Bogota, a so- 
cial and economic aid plan, 
was adopted by the American 
republics. 


14. A state of emergency 
existed in Laos, and govern- 
ment troops continued to fight 
against Pathet Lao rebels. 


15. Riots were reported in El 
Salvador. 

Cubana Airlines assets in 
New York, including a plane, 
were seized under attachment 
proceedings. 


16. Katanga’s President 
Tshombe denounced the entry 
of U.N. troops into that prov- 
ince. 


17. Four of seven Americans 
accused of being members of 
a spy ring were expelled from 
qd while three were held 
for trial. 


18. Fidel Castro arrived in 
New York to attend U.N. ses- 
sions. 


19. World Airways DC6-B 
carrying military personnel 
and their families exploded in 
air after take-off from Guam, 
killing 78 persons. 

New York Stock Exchange 
prices suffered sharpest decline 
for 1960. 


20. U.N. General Assembly 
elected Frederick A. Boland of 
Ireland president, then voted 
70-0 for the Asian-African res- 
olution approving Hammarsk- 
jold's action in Congo. The 
Soviet bloc, France, and South 
Africa abstained. 

Col. Mobuto formed a 
regime to administer the Con- 
go under President Kasavubu. 


1. The Panama flag, along 
with that of the United States, 
was officially raised in the 
Canal Zone. 


12, President Eisenhower 
addressed the U.N. General 
Assembly, advancing a pro- 
gram to settle world problems 
tbrough common action in 


13. Premier Khrushchev 
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made a 3-hour speech in the 


General Assembly. 


24. Cuban government for- 
mally recognized Communist 
hina. 


75. Premiers Maemillan and 
Nehru arrived in New York 
for U.N. sessions. 

Mrs. Emily Post, U. S. 
authority on etiquette, died in 
New York, at 86. 


26. The first of a series of 
hour-long debates between 
Nixon and Kennedy was tele- 
vised from a Chicago studio. 
2). Sylvia Pankhurst, Brit- 
ish suffragette, died in Addis 
Ababa, at 79. 

29. U. S. State Dept. advised 
Americans in Cuba to send 
dependents home. 

30. Federal budget surplus 
as claimed by Pres. Eisenhow- 
er wasquestioned in Congress. 


OCTOBER... 


1. Nigeria celebrated its birth 
as an independent state. 
Roberto F. Chiari was in- 


augurated as president of Pa- 
пата. 


1. Janio da Silva Quadros 

was elected president of Brazil. 

; S-owned nickel plant 

at Nicaro was seized by Cu- 
an government. 


; Dag Hammarskjold re- 
jected Khrushchev's sugges- 
tion that he resign his U.N. 
post. 

А New York dope ring was 
smashed with capture of smug- 
glers and quantity of drugs. 

- An Eastern Airlines Elec- 
tra crashed and sank in Boston 
Harbor, bringing death to 61 
persons. 

0. S. Justice Dept. filed 
Suit against American Cyana- 
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mid and six other firms on 
charges of conspiracy to mo- 
nopolize production and sale 
of melamine. 


б. Cuba announced that U. 
S. was preparing to launch an 
invasion of the island. 


|. Presidential candidates 
Nixon and Kennedy clashed 
over Quemoy and Matsu in 
second TV debate. 


8. General Assembly of U. 
N. voted not to debate ques- 
tion of Chinese representation 
at this session. 


Î. Premier Khrushchev gave 
a two and a half hour inter- 
view on TV Open End pro- 
gram. 


10. Bernard Goldfine was 
declared mentally unfit to 
stand trial on income tax eva- 
sion charges. 


11. General Assembly of U. 
N. voted to reject Soviet de- 
mand for immediate debate 
on disarmament. 


12. Top Japanese Socialist, 
Inejiro Asuna, was slain by 
student in Tokyo. 


13. National League Pitts- 
burgh Pirates won World Ser- 
ies from American League 
New York Yankees, taking 
our games out of seven. 


M. Cuba and Guinea signed 
a cultural agreement. 


5.4 60-per cent increase in 
pay for low-wage workers was 
announced in Brazil. 


ı Fourteen TV quiz win- 
ners, including Charles Van 

oren, were arrested in New 
York City on charges of per- 
jury. 

Four national chain 
Stores agreed to desegregate 
their lunch counters. The 
change affected about 150 
Stores in 112 Souther cities. 


8. Casey Stengel was dis- 
missed as manager of New 
York Yankees. 


19.4 Columbia River power 
pact with Canada was signed 
by U.S. 

A new French right-wing 
political movement opposed to 
De Gaulle was launched. 


Ж, v. s. State Dept. an- 
nounced an embargo on most 
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exports to Cuba; Ambassador 
Bonsal was recalled. 


22. Algerian rebel leader 
Ferhat Abbas announced that 
he would receive aid from 
Communists, having despaired 
of a settlement of the war with 
France. 


Î. Puerto Rico’s three Ro- 
man Catholic bishops instruct- 
ed the island’s Catholics not to 
vote for Gov. Munoz Marin. 


JM, Pres. Eisenhower and 
Pres. Lopez Mateos of Mexico 
met on border to discuss joint 
dam project. 


20. Pres. Lemus of El Sal- 
vador was overthrown in a 
bloodless coup, led by three 
army officers. 


27. Anti-government riots in 
Venezuela brought on a cabi- 
net crisis, and the appointment 
of a new foreign minister. 


28. Farmers were receiving 
two per cent more for their 
products than a year earlier. 


19, U. S. Marines landed at 
Guantanamo Naval Base, Cu- 
ba, on shore leave. 

.N. mediation team was 
appointed to go to the Congo. 


31. Soviet Delegate Zorin at 
the U.N. charged that Belgian 
forces were being allowed to 
return to the Congo, increas- 
ing tension. 

A male heir was born to 
Queen Farah, wife of Shah 
Riza Pahlevi of Iran. 


NOVEMBER ... 


1. Britain agreed to base U. 
S. atomic submarines in the 
Firth of Clyde, Scotland. 

7. Pres. Eisenhower ended a 
week of campaigning for Sen- 
ator Nixon with speeches and 
parades in New York City 
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and vicinity. 


3. U.S. Labor Dept. reported 
that 2,765 strikes had begun 
in the first nine months of 
1960. The figure was lower 
than for any other postwar 
year. 

United States announced 
that clearly marked land mines 
now Surround Guantanamo 
base in Cuba. 


‘Heavy rainfall caused 
fooding of thousands of acres 
in southern England. 


Mack Sennett, pioneer 
film producer, died in Wood- 
land Hills, Cal. 


- Cuban exiles in U. S. or- 
ganized a Revolutionary 
Movement of the People with 
the aim of ousting Castro. 


T. Chile was hit by a 24-hour 
general strike protesting the 
government's refusal to grant 
workers more than a 10% 
Wage increase. 


: Sen. John Kennedy de- 
feated Vice President Nixon 
in the presidential race. 

Luis Munoz Marin was 
te-elected governor of Puerto 
Rico. 


3. United States agreed to 
ge up most of its military 
ases in the West Indies. 


‘Fighting in South Viet- 
nam threatened regime of 
Pres. Ngo Dinh Diem. 


- President-elect Kenne- 
dy and Vice President Nixon 
conferred in Florida. 


` In Nicaragua the govern- 
ment suspended constitution- 
al rights as it smashed arme 
revolt near capital. 


`> Pres. Gursel of Turkey 
dismissed 14 of the 27 mem- 
bers of his governing commit- 
ee. * 


Tickets began in 
New Orleans public schools 
with enrollment of four first 
graders. 


` American Ford Co. pro- 
Posal to buy shares it does not 
already own in British Ford 
resulted in protests in 

Ouse of Commons. 


J 6. Clark Gable, 59, a lead- 
ing movie actor since 1924, 


died in Hollywood of heart 
attack. 

Pres. Eisenhower an- 
nounced sweeping measures 
to check the drain on Ameri- 
can dollar resources. 


I7. Pres. Eisenhower or- 
dered U. S. warships and 
planes to patrol Guatamalan 
and Nicaraguan coasts to pre- 
vent invasion from Cuba. 

In Moscow a university 
for foreign students opened 
with an enrollment of 500. 


18. Chrysler Corp. discon- 
tinued its DeSoto line, on the 
market since 1928. 

Great Britain announced 
the termination of conscrip- 
tion. 

ÎÎ. With Kasavubu and Lu- 
mumba both “out” Col. Mo- 
butu was running the Congo 
with a “council of graduates.” 


10. See. Anderson arrived in 
West Germany to discuss Ger- 
man financial contribution to 
Western alliance. 


21. in Japanese election 
Premier Ikeda's party increased 
its strength in legislative body. 
21. sec. Hammarskjold said 
that U.N. Congo action had 
depleted | treasury, and that 
$20 millions were needed by 
the end of the year. : 
The Congo delegation 
of Pres. Kasavubu was seate 
at U.N. 
11 Joint U. S-NATO con- 
trol of nuclear arms was ap- 
proved by NATO parliamen- 
tarians meeting in Paris. 
15. The cost of living in U. 
S. ous Ds 127.3 in October, 
100 taken as the 1947-49 av- 


erage. 
Tf. In Venezuela Pres. Bet- 
ancourt called out the army to 
suppress rioting. t. d 
al rights were suspended. » 
Î. Richard Wright, 50, Ne: 
" Е died in Paris of 


k. 
mu cn Court of Appeals 


ictions of 20 
eversed the convic! ў 
Tinderworld characters, in the 
Apalachin conspiracy tial, 
and ordered convictions is 
missed. 


Î. U. S. court in New Or 
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leans reaffirmed public school 
desegregation plan and voided 
Louisiana state laws to thwart 
it. 


DECEMBER 


1. Premier Lumumba of 
the Congo was arrested and 
imprisoned in Leopoldville. 

French and Algerian pop- 
ulations rioted in Algerian cit- 
ies with heavy loss of life. 


s Pope John XXIII received 
Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, Archbish- 
op of Canterbury, at the Vati- 
can—a precedent-making visit. 


А threatened strike of 
111,000 Canadian railway 
workers was prevented by 
emergency legislation. 


: Dr. Eugene Carson Blake 
offered a plan for uniting four 
major Protestant groups. 


^. United States tightened its 
LC.A. spending program to 
improve balance of payments 
position in Belgium, Japan, 
Britain, France, Holland, and 
Italy. 

ı Communist Party dele- 
gates meeting in Moscow is- 
sued a policy manifesto. 

- U. S. ships and planes sent 
to E e coastal waters 
of Guatemala and Nicaragua 
were withdrawn. 


8. West Indies Federation 
agreed to the retention of two 
U. S..bases, on Antigua and 
Trinidad, for defense and elec- 
tronic research missions. 


- In Laos, the neutralist gov- 
ernment collapsed and a left- 
ist regime assumed power. 

- Che Guevara announced 
that Cuba supported the Com- 
munist manifesto adopted in 
Moscow. 


. U. S. Commerce Dept. 
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reported that overseas enter- 
prises of U. S. companies pro- 
duced $35 billion worth of 
goods annually and employed 
more than three million work- 
ers, one per cent of them 
Americans. 


12. Dean Rusk, president of 
Rockefeller Foundation, was 
appointed U. S. Secretary of 
State; Adlai Stevenson is to 
represent the U. S. at the 
United Nations. 


14. In Ethiopia, a rebel 
group aided by the palace 
guard attempted to take pow- 
er and oust Emperor Haile 
Selassie. 


15. King Baudouin of Bel- 
gium was married in Brussels 
to the Spanish Dona Fabiola 
de Mora y Aragon. 

New York City and much 
of the East was immobilized 
by a heavy snowstorm. 


16. The worst air disaster 
in history occurred over New 
York City, when two planes 
crashed, bringing death to 
more than 140 persons. 

„ King of Nepal dismissed 
his cabinet, suspended parlia- 
ment, and arrested Premier 
Koirala, who was charged with 
Corruption in government. 


- Searching studies of air 


STUDENT PROTEST. University of Minne: 
nuclear tests in the Sahara in Februar 
scientific circles. At the Present rate of 


safety were begun following 
New York crash disaster. 


16, U. S. aviation industry 
announced that coast-to-coast 
fights in an hour and a half 
would be a reality within a 
few years. 


19. Members of the electoral 
college met in the state capi- 
tals to name John F. Kennedy 
the next U. $. president. The 
vote stood: Kennedy, 300, 
Nixon, 219, and Sen. Harry 
F. Bird of Virginia (not a can- 
дине), 15. Needed to win: 
269. 


20. Reports were current that 

Israel was building a nuclear 

reactor that could be used for 

the production of bombs. De- 

nials were made by Premier 
en-Gurion. 


21. Communist China’s top 
military leader said he would 
stop U. S. aims in Laos; there 
was evidence of Soviet air- 
drops there. 

2. Haile Selassie had 
crushed the revolt in Ethiopia. 
23. A tanker, broken in two 
by a storm off Cape Hatteras, 
was towed ashore at Norfolk, 
Va. Eight crewmen were pre- 
sumed lost. 


24. In Belgium, a strike 
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staged by the Socialist Party 
against the government's aus- 
terity program slowed business, 
industry, and public services. 
The population of the 
nation's Federal prisons in- 
creased during 1960 for the 
11th consecutive year. 
25. The Christian world cel- 
ebrated Christmas while a 
Moscow paper denounced the 
observance as a pagan rite. 


26. Consumer prices reached 
a record high in the United 
States, 


27. Guinea, Ghana, and Mali 
joined together in a federation. 
28. UN. policy in Congo, 
weakened by Soviet attacks, 
was due to be changed, as 
Hammarskjold prepared for 
another trip to Africa. 


- Communist China an- 
nounced a series of calamities 
had cut its food production 
in half. 


J0, United States warned 
Communists not to intervene 
on side of Laos rebels. 
King Baudouin con- 
ferred with leaders as Belgian 
strike worsened. 
31. De Gaulle threatened to 
resign if his plan for Algeria 
was not accepted. 


sota students demonstrated against the French 
у. Such protests were frequent in academic and 
Progress, China and several other countries will 


be in possession of nuclear weapons within a few years. 
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TESTING 


JANUARY... 


1. New Years Day. Legal 
holiday in all states and ter- 
ritories. 

Rose Bowl football game. 
Pasadena, California. 

Orange Bowl football 
game. Miami, Florida. 

Sun Bowl football game. 
E] Paso, Texas. 

Cotton Bowl football game. 
Dallas, Texas. 

Hula Bowl football classic. 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Universal Week of Prayer 
begins. Through 7th. 

United Cerebral Palsy 

Month begins. Through 31st. 
Aim: Aid for the 600,000 cer- 
ebral palsied. Sponsor: United 
Cerebral Palsy Associations, 
Carl P. Oswald, Public Rela- 
tions Director, 321 West 44th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


^. The March of Dimes. 
Through 31st. Aim: To ob- 
tain funds foraid and research 
for the victims of birth de- 
fects, arthritis, and polio. 


^. 86th Congress convenes. 
Washington, D. C 


Û. Twelfth Day or Epiphany. 


13. Stephen Foster Memo- 
rial Day. By Presidential 
proclamation. 

National Western Stock 
Show begins. Denver, Colo- 
rado. Through 21st. 


15, World Religion Day. 
Aim: To show that in all re- 
ligions there is a fundamental 
oneness. Sponsor: National 
Spiritual Assembly of the Ba- 
hais of the United States, 
Charles Wolcott, Secretary, 
536 Sheridan Road, Wilmette, 
linois. 

Jaycee Week begins. 

Through 22nd. 


ÎÎ. Robert E. Lee's Birth- 
day. 1807-1870. 


20. Inauguration Day. In- 
auguration of the 35th Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


77 National YMCA Week. 
Through 29th. Sponsor: Na- 
tional Council of Young Men's 
Christian Associations, . John 
R. Burkhart, Public Relations 
Direc’ sr, 291 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY . 


Î. National Freedom Day. 
By Presidential proclamation. 
Abraham Lincoln signed doc- 
ument abolishing slavery on 
this day in 1865. 


7. Groundhog Day. 
1. Boy Scout Week. Through 
13th. 


Î7. Abraham Linc oln's 
Birthday. 1809-1865. 

National Crime Preven- 
tion. Week begins. Through 
18th. Aim: "To make Ameri- 
cans aware of the growing 
menace and the cost of crime." 
Sponsor: The National Ex- 
change Club, Herold M. Har- 
ter, National Secretary, 3050 
Central Avenue, National Ex- 
change Club Building, To- 
ledo 6, Ohio. 

Negro History Week 
begins. Through ]9th. Aim: 
"To make the people aware 
of the contribution of the 
Negro to civilization." 

Race Relations Sunday. 
Î4. St. Valentine's Day. 

Mardi Gras. New Or 
leans, La. and certain Ala- 
bama and Florida cities. 

Shrove Tuesday. The 
day before Ash Wednesday. 


15, Ash Wednesday. Begin- 
ning of Lent. 


17. World Day of Prayer— 
75th anniversary. Sponsor: 
United Church Women, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, 
Edward F. Owen, Jr., Promo- 
tion Manager, and Miriam 
Libby Evans, National Direc- 
tor, 475 Riverside Drive, New 
York 27, N. Y. 

Il. National Future Farm- 
ers of America Week begins. 
Through 25th. Aim: To 
bring out the importance of 
educational programs in voca- 
tional agriculture which in- 
cludes development of rural 
leadership and citizenship. 

Sponsor: Future Farmers o 

America, Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, John 
Farrar, Director of Public Re- 
lations and Information, Wash- 
ington 25, D. С. 

19. Brotherhood Week be- 
gins. Through 26th. 


Catholic Book Week be- 
gins. Theat 25th. Sponsor: 


Catholic Library Association, 
M. Richard Wilt, Executive 
Secretary, Villanova Univer- 
sity, Villanova, Pennsylvania. 
22. George Washington’s 
Birthday. 1732-1799. 

76. Heart Sunday. Sponsor: 
American Heart Association, 
Ira Sherman, Public Informa- 
tion Director, 44 East 23rd 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


MARCH 


1. Red Cross Month begins. 
Through 31st. By Presiden- 
tial proclamation. 
1. Purim. Jewish holy day. 
Easter Seal Campaign be- 
gins. Through April 2nd. 
Sponsor: National Society for 
Crippled Children and Ad- 
ults, Inc. 


^. National 4-H Club Week 
begins. Through 10th. Spon- 
sor: Federal Extension Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D.C. 
11, Girl Scout Week begins. 
Through 18th. 

17. St. Patrick's Day. 

19 National Wildlife Week 
begins. Through 26th. Spon- 
sor: National Wildlife Feder- 
ation, 1412 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


70. Spring begins. 3:33 P.M., 
ES.T. 


75. Feast of the Annuncia- 
tion. 


75. Palm Sunday. 
N. Good Friday. 


APRIL 


Î. All Fools Day or April 
Fool's Day. 

.. Passover. First Day. Jew- 
ish holiday. Hebrew date, 
Nissan 15, 5721. 

Cancer Control Month 
begins. Through 30th. By Pres- 
idential proclamation. Spon- 
sor: American Cancer Society, 
Inc., 521 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


.. Easter Sunday. 
ÎÎ. Passover, Last Day. Jew- 


ish holiday. Hebrew date, 


E 
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Nissan 22, 5721. 


10. National Boys’ Club 
Week begins. Through 16th. 
Aim: To encourage juvenile 
decency to fight against ju- 
venile delinquency through 
Boys’ Clubs. Sponsor: Boys’ 
Clubs of America, 771 First 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


-Thomas Jefferson’s 
Birthday. By Presidential 
proclamation. 1743-1826. 


ı Pan American Day. By 
Presidential proclamation. 


16. National Library Week 
begins. Through 22nd. Spon- 
Sors: American Libra 550- 
ciation апі National Book 
Committee, Inc. 


ЇЇ. National 4-H Confer- 
ence begins. Through 28th. 


"National YWCA Week 
begins. Through 29th. 


: Confederate Memorial 
Day. Legal holiday in Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi. 

0. Mental Health Week be- 
gins. Through May 6th. 


MAY... 


1. May Day. A holiday cele- 
brated throughout much of 
the world commemorating the 
solidarity of workers. 

Loyalty Day. By Presiden- 
tial proclamation. 

Law Day U.S.A. Sponsor: 
American Bar Association. 


0. Tulip Time Festival be- 
gins. Through 13th. Dates 
tentative. Holland, Michigan. 


- Ascension Day. 


: Mother's Day. By Presi- 
dential proclamation. 
National Girls Club 
Week begins. Through 20th. 
, National Multiple Scle- 
rosis Month begins. Through 
June 8th. Sponsor: National 
Multiple Sclerosis Society. 


-Armed Forces Day. B 
Presidential proclamation. z 


-National Salvation 
Army Week begins. Through 
th. 


Whitsunday or Pente- 
cost. 7th Sunday after Easter. 
Commemorates descent of the 
Holy Spirit on Pentecost Day. 
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Shavout or Feast of 
Weeks. Jewish holy day. He- 
brew date, Sivan 6, 5721. 

2. Victoria Day or Empire 
Day. Canada celebrates birth- 
day of Queen Victoria and the 
Commonwealth and Empire. 
30. Memorial Day or Deco- 
ration Day. By Presidential 
proclamation. 

500-Mile Memorial Day 
Race. Indianapolis, Ind. 


JUNE 


14. Flag Day. By Presiden- 
tial proclamation. 
18. Father’s Day. 


ı Summer begins at 10:31 
A.M, E.S.T. 


JULY. 


1. Dominion Day. Canada 
celebrates the confederation of 
Upper and Lower Canada and 
some of the Maritime Prov- 
inces into the Dominion of 
Canada on this date in 1867. 


Independence Day or 
Fourth of July. By Presiden- 
tial proclamation. Commemo- 
rates adoption by the Conti- 
nental Congress of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, Jul: 
4, 1776. Legal holiday in all 
States and territories. 


5. St. Swithin’s Day. 
AUGUST.. 


15. Assumption Day. 


: National Aviation Day. 
y Presidential proclamation. 


SEPTEMBER . 


4. Labor Day. Celebrated in 
all states and territories and 
Canada as legal holiday. 


-43rd National Conven- 
tion of the American Le- 
gion. Through 14th. 


- Rosh Hashanah or Jew- 
ish New Year. Jewish holiday. 
Hebrew date Tishri 1, 5722. 

-Citizenship Day. By 
Presidential proclamation. 

Constitution Week be- 
gu Through 23rd, usually 
7 Presidential proclamation. 

0. Yom Kippur or Day of 
Atonement. Jewish holy day. 
Hebrew date, Tishri 10, 5722. 
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73. Fall begins at 1:43 A.M., 
E.S.T. 

American Indian Day. 
24. Gold Star Mother’s Day. 
By Presidential proclamation. 


OCTOBER 


l. National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped 
Week. Through 7th. By Pres- 
idential proclamation. 
Û. Fire Prevention Week be- 
gins. Through l4th. By Pres- 
idential proclamation. 
12. Columbus Day. By Pres- 
idential proclamation. 

6. National Bible Week be- 

ins. Through 22nd. 

3. United Nations Week 
begins. Through 29th. Aim: 
“To make people aware of the 
accomplishments of the Unit- 
ed Nations.” Sponsor: Ameri- 
can Association for the United 
Nations. 

24. United Nations Day. By 
Presidential proclamation. 


- Hallowe'en. 


NOVEMBER . 


Î. All-Hallomas or All-Hal- 
lows or All Saints’ Day. 
L All-Souls Day. 

- American Education 
Week begins. Through 11th. 
Aim: "To acquaint the pub- 
lic with their schools. 

ı General Election Day. . 

1. Veterans? Day. By Presi- 
dential proclamation. 

3. Thanksgiving Day. B 
Presidential proclamation. Cel 
ebrated in all states and terri- 
tories. 


DECEMBER . . 


J. Chanukah. Jewish holiday. 

Hebrew date, Kislev 25, 5722. 
: Immaculate Conception. 

Roman Catholic Day of Obli- 

gation. 

^. Winter begins at 9:27 

P.M., EST. 

5. Christmas Day. Cele- 
brated throughout the United 
States, its territories and the 
rest of the Christian world. 


-New Year's Eve. 


THIS BABY, snuggling up to its adoptive moth- 
er, faces a bright, secure future, thanks to the 
Cradle Society of Evanston, IIl., which acted 
as intermediary in the adoption proceedings. 


Policies Change. In the United States 
about 100,000 children are offered for 
adoption each year. About half this num- 
ber are victims of parents’ deaths, divorce, 
9r other family trouble, and are adopted 
by some close relative. Most of the re- 
mainder are the children of unwed moth- 
ers, and it is within this category that the 
More than half million couples seeking а 
child often find one. 

A gradual but important change in the 
policies of adoption agencies has been 
E place in recent years. The result 

as been to speed up the process 'and to 
make the experience a less frustrating 


one for the couple who wish to adopt a 
child. All available information supports 
the thesis that the earlier in life a child is 
settled into a permanent home and the 
fewer basic emotional and environmental 
adjustments he has to make, the better 
are his chances for healthy growth. In- 
fants can be emotionally disturbed by 
having a series of mother substitutes. The 
feelings of insecurity caused by being 
“shuffled around" may, in fact, not be 


allayed by years of loving care. 
Older Procedures. The established 


agencies for child placement, whether 
state-supported, private, non-sectarian, 
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or sponsored by a religious group, work 
under their own regulations as well as 
the state laws which license them. This 
combination has made the adoption pro- 
cedure difficult and long-drawn-out. In 
the past, the time required for getting a 
homeless infant and a child-hungry cou- 
ple under the same roof might be two 
years or more. The steps required by a 
typical agency might be these: confer- 
ences between prospective parents (to- 
gether and apart) and one or more social 
workers; attending group orientation lec- 
tures, along with other couples; investi- 
gation by the agency as to their emotional 
stability and financial status; meeting the 
agency’s requirements as to age and 
health, and demonstrating that their de- 
sire for a child was not feeble or fluctuat- 
ing. Thus agency social workers “played 
God” in being able to give or withhold 
the priceless boon of a child in the home. 
Having passed all tests, the couple must 
wait until the “right” baby to fit their 
particular situation comes along. Since 
the number of couples seeking babies was 
always far greater than the number avail- 
able, the agencies have to some extent 
been justified in. trying to select the best 
possible future home for the infants in 
their charge. 

The agencies try to gather as much 
information as possible on one or both 
natural parents of a child offered for 
adoption, with the idea of matching nat- 
ural and adoptive parents culturally and 
economically. Many couples in fact con- 
tribute to the delay by asking for a child 
with specific physical characteristics, a 
blue-eyed baby girl being by far the most 
frequent request. Others wanted to match 
the hair or eye color of the child with 
that of one of the prospective parents. 
Other delays have been caused by those 
who seek an exceptionally bright child. 
Upper income families are usually the 
most demanding. They want a child who 
is of college caliber, who will be able 
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to do well in business or society. 

Race and Religion. The matching of 
both race and religion are requirements 
often imposed by agencies. Matching the 
racial strains of natural and adoptive 
parents if the combination is an unusual 
one—say a Swedish mother and a“ Japa- 
nese father—would be difficult. In gen- 
eral, the adoption of a Negro infant by a 
white couple is thought unwise, although 
in rare instances this has been allowed. 

The matching in religion is another 
difficult requirement. About one-third of 
the states legally require the placing of a 
child with adoptive parents of the same 
faith as the natural mother. In other 
states this is the preferred procedure. 
Often the religion of the natural parents 
is unknown, or they may profess no reli- 
gion. Many agencies arbitrarily assign а 
religion to the infant, in such cases, often 
rotating the dominant faiths of the com- 
munity. In New York, state law requires 
the adoptive couple to raise the child 
within a specific religion. If husband and 
wife are of different faiths an obstacle is 
created. If they profess agnosticism or 
atheism, their application will be rejected. 
In recent years, there has been consider- 
able relaxation in the matter of religious 
matching. The Catholic agencies and 
Catholic adoptive parents are more strict 
than those of other faiths in holding that 
similarity of religion is a weighty factor. 

Other Obstacles. The agencies have 
usually held a child until it was clear 
that he had no major or even minor phys- 
ical defect. It was unthinkable that an 
agency would offer a child with any mal- 
formation, a cleft palate, club foot, heart 
ailment, hernia, poor vision or hearing. 
Nowadays, the definition of adoptability 
is much broader. The standard of the 
Child Welfare League is that any child 
can be considered adoptable who can 
gain from family life and for whom a 
family can be found that will accept him 
with his history and capacities. And to- 


A KOREAN MOTHER and her t 
"adopted" by the inmates of the Ma 
contributed to the purchase of a crude w 

the support of the family, 


day's adoptive parents are not asking for 
perfection. Risk-taking, they realize, is a 
part of parenthood, and they are often 
willing to take a chance with a handi- 
capped child. Fine homes have been 
found for children with all kinds of han- 
dicaps, even blindness. Families must of 
course have courage arid the willingness 
to work through what may be difficult 
adjustments. City-wide and state-wide 
clearing houses now exist to exchange 
formation that helps unite а handicap | 
child with a family ready to accept him. 

Another delay in adoptions Was for- 
merly caused by holding children unti 
they were old enough to react to certain 
routine psychological tests which would 
Presumably establish their mental nor- 
mality. In some institutions they were 
Biven an intelligence rating. It is admit- 
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which is one of many being helped by Americans. 


ted that such testing is nearly useless. 
According to a high pediatric authority, 
“The predictive value of tests given be- 
fore 18 months of age is either negative: 
or zero." The Committee of Adoptions of 
the Academy of Pediatrics declares that 
retaining an infant for testing is only 
justified if retardation is suspected. 

Illegal Traffic. In view of all the de- 
lays and the complex of requirements, it 
is little wonder that many couples be- 
came discouraged and acquired babies on 
the black or gray market. On the black 
market, middlemen are in the baby traf- 
fic for profit. Babies have literally been 
bought from their mothers and trans- 
ported where they can be sold. Babies 
are also brought in from foreign coun- 
tries, including Korea, Greece, and Italy, 
where there are large ; rs of waifs 
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and foundlings. This is a racket which 
involves large sums of money. On the 
gray market, a lawyer, judge, or doctor 
acts as the middleman, rarely for a fee. 
The infant is transferred at birth, or very 
soon after, to the waiting couple, with 
a minimum of red tape. This sort of di- 
rect placement is illegal in many states, 
but the traffic has by no means been 
wiped out. 

Cutting Red Tape. Adopting a baby 
is a serious step and should not be entered 
into lightly. Many of the checks and safe- 
guards set up by agencies are wise. Em- 
phasis on a “good home” is very neces- 
sary. If a definition is needed, a good 
home is one where the child is wanted; 
where a stable marriage exists, a home 
where there appear to be no extreme 
economic or other tensions, one that can 
provide a healthy atmosphere for physi- 
cal, emotional, and mental growth. To- 
day’s procedures have been much sim- 
plified. Many agencies are now placing 
children under three months of age; some 
are placed directly from the hospital a 
few days after birth. Any couple, if they 
qualify, may be reasonably certain of 
getting a child within six months. A pos- 
sible drawback to direct placement of the 
newborn child is that the natural mother 

"тау later regret her decision to give up 
her child and try to get it back. 

Telling the Child. The percentage of 
adopted children who must have psychi- 
atric treatment is higher than that of the 

general population. Frank facing of the 
facts of parentage will help to avoid per- 
sonality troubles, A garbled story of his 
origin heard by chance is likely to have 
very unfortunate effects on the child. 
Psychiatrists say that the child should 
not be told he is adopted until he has 
passed the age of Oedipal conflicts, when 
a marked preference for the parent of the 
Opposite sex is shown. These conflicts 
usually last from three years of age to six. 
Many parents try to reassure the child 
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and ease the blow by telling him that he 
has been specially selected from many 
others. Sometimes this approach suggests 
to the child that his real parents rejected 
him, and will thus awaken new fears and 
fantasies. It is simply one of the hazards 
that must be faced—and tact and love 
will be the healing factors. 

Older Children. Some persons who 
wish to adopt a child are especially moved 
by the plight of older children who have 
been placed in institutions by the court or 
given up by their parents. Finding a home 
for two older children who may be left 
homeless is more difficult than placing a 
single child. Such children draw closer 
together when adversity strikes and social 
workers feel they should not be sepa- 
rated. In many states abandonment laws 
protect the rights of parents rather than 
those of children, making the adoption 
of such neglected and unloved children 
difficult. Novelist Pearl Buck has attacked 
these laws. Mrs. Buck has also been con- 
cerned over foundlings or orphans of 
Eurasian or other mixed ancestry, since 
their position in our society is not easy. 
Following the Korean War, when this 
problem became acute, Mrs. Buck herself 
adopted several children of mixed ances- 
try and later set up two homes, in charge 
of substitute parents, where other groups 
of such children could be cared for and 
cherished temporarily or permanently. І 

Waifs. Changes in the Federal Immi- 
gration Law have made possible the legal 
adoption of foreign waifs and thousands 
of couples have opened their hearts to 
receive unfortunate children of Asian, 
European, or South American birth. Sev- 
eral reliable organizations exist to facili- 
tate the procedures. Adoptions of children 
overseas are conducted in much the same 
manner as those within the country, with 
interviews and visits by: social workers. 
The child’s fare must usually be paid by 
the prospective parents, but this cost is 
not prohibitive. 
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GENERAL T.J. JACKSON'S STAND 


Where Stonewall Jackson earned his name 


r and it would be romantic and glorious — crowned, 


of course, with victory. No one, as Lincoln remarked, could see that what was going to 
Өн ы 


happen would be fundamental and astounding.” & 
UN 
عادر‎ 
PULITZER PRIZE HISTORIAN 
AUTHOR OF "THIS HALLOWED GROUND,” DOUBLEDAY 


“There was goiug to be a short wa 


Civil War Centennial. Time has 
smoothed the scars and the battle- 
field is heautifs' with sù 


historic importance. Park histo- 
rians show you how to follow the 
battle, beginning with the Union's 
surprise attach.daum fron C- i 


Snriz 


In our Civil War, the North liked 
to name battles after streams; the 
South preferred nearby towns. So 

“le of Bull Run (a stream) 


fa taan) are 


AN EXAMPLE of the historical and cultural trend in today’s advertising. The scene shows 
Gen. Stonewall Jackson at the battle of Bull Run. It is one of a series used by the 
Sinclair Oil Company. 


Ad Men and the Public. One of the | illusionment seems to have followed the 


after-effects of the TV scandals was to 
make advertising men anxious lest the 
public's faith in advertising be under- 
mined. If the quiz shows were thoroughly 
dishonest, perhaps the commercials would 
be thought dishonest, too. But the public 
was fairly apathetic and no general dis- 


exposures of rigging. However, there has 
been a strong move within the industry 
toward self-regulation, along with the 
aim not to offend against propriety and 
good taste. The catch here is that there's 
no general agreement on what constitutes 
good taste. It is a relative concept, at best. 
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In any case, advertising continues to be 
one of the most vital forces in the econ- 
omy, helping to create wants and helping 
buyers decide which of several similar 
items is most desirable. 

American advertising has gone through 
many phases since its beginnings. Phineas 
P. Barnum, circus man, won fame and 
fortune operating on the theory that “a 
sucker is born every minute.” Advertising 
men tell us that the sucker birth-rate has 
declined. “Не” and “she” have developed 
the capacity to say “no.” They are just 
a bit more wary, and are inclined to dis- 
pose of their disposable dollars—those 
not used for rock-bottom necessities— 
with more caution than formerly. 

Consumer resistance, when not caused 
by actual hard times, has been strength- 
ened by several factors. New generations 
of girl graduates of home economics 
courses in high school and college have 
learned to think in terms of quality stand- 
ards. In running their households, they 
want good buys in food, fabrics, and ap- 
pliances. They listen to the siren songs of 
the advertisers emphasizing glamor and 
“class”—but they do not necessarily buy. 

Although their circulation is small, the 
periodicals devoted to the interests of the 
consumer, which offer unbiased analyses 
of products after thorough testing, are in- 
fluential. These realistic appraisals have 
their effect on the advertising copywriter. 

The "Soft Sell.” The low-pressure ad, 
the “soft sell,” is gaining in some areas 
of merchandising. More than ten years 
ago the Container Corporation of Amer- 
ica began its decorous program of ad- 
vertising in the press. It consisted of a 
reproduction of a painting or drawing by 
an important contemporary artist, along 
with a thought-provoking quotation from 
a great writer of the past. The name of 
the firm appeared in very small type. This 
program was of distinct benefit to living 
artists and it possibly did something to 
Stimulate interest in the classics of liter- 
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ature and philosophy. Other companies 
have pursued what might be called the 
cultural approach, fixing a name, or even 
a type of advertisement, rather than 
items of merchandise in the mind of the 
reader, emphasizing history or the arts 
through its visual appeal. In this type of 
advertisement, a company name or slogan 
takes second place. The Sinclair adver- 
tisement, reproduced herewith, is an ex- 
ample of the current historical trend. 

The Media. The amount spent annu- 
ally in the United States on all adver- 
tising media is more than $10 billion. 
Newspapers and magazines have an al- 
most two-to-one lead, in dollars ,ex- 
pended, over their nearest competitor, 
direct mail. After direct mail comes tele- 
vision, with about $800 million spent 
annually by sponsors of programs and 
purchasers of time. Pre-testing of televi- 
sion advertisements on average viewers 
has helped to reduce the gamble. Spon- 
sors have learned that they can do them- 
selves and their product much harm by 
a single “wrong” or offensive word. 

But television advertisers cannot count 
on a captive audience. Viewers have the 
power to turn the knob when the com- 
mercial starts, and they can also develop 
à certain immunity. Often people do not 
know who is sponsoring a program which 
they see regularly. An advertising agency 
recently conducted a poll of viewers of 22 
popular Western serial programs. Only 
28 per cent remembered who sponsored 
the shows. 

The other chief media are radio and 
outdoor advertising. While these appeal 
to two different senses — hearing and 
sight—the mechanics of response is much 
the same. On radio an oft-repeated slo- 
gan or song becomes associated with a 
product. The same is true of the pictures 
or symbols glimpsed on billboards. In 
both cases, a favorable attitude, whether 
conscious or not, is presumed to be cre- 
ated toward the product or company. 
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Aftermath of Freedom. While there 
were important developments in many 
parts of Africa, it was the dire happen- 
ings һе the Republic of Congo, formerly 
a Belgian colony, that dominated the 
news. Almost from the day the Congo 
gained its independence on June 30, it 
was iñ a state of turmoil, and at the end 
of the year the dust had not yet settled. 
In fact, disorganization had reached a 
new high, and civil war threatened. This 
confused and tragic situation held top 
interest at the meeting of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations during 
September and October, and at the Secu- 
rity Council during the entire latter half 
of the year. 

In these six months of virtual anarchy, 
it is hard to trace any logical sequence of 
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events or to assess their significance. The 
grim fact was that the Congo was totally 
unprepared for independence, and was at 
the mercy of every force, influence, and 
personality. The government, hastily put 


premier, on his arrival in New York in July asked for 
his wobbly government. Lumumba was later ousted from 
the Congo Republic was undetermined. 
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together, was not prepared to function. 
At the start, there was an almost com- 
plete lack of trained civil servants, ex- 
ecutives, and professionals of Congolese 
origin. The continued disorders made a 
shambles of public services. Furthermore, 
the two men at the top, President Joseph 
Kasavubu and Premier Patrice Lumum- 
ba, representing rival parties, were at 
complete odds, and their antipathy soon 
broke into the open. 

Mass Exodus. The disorders began 
early in July, when the Belgian-trained 
Congolese army, called the Force Pub- 
lique, mutinied, and launched a course of 
murder, rape, and pillage, with the Bel- 
gians as their chief victims. A mass exodus 
of white civilians by air began. This also 
included many hundred American mis- 
sionaries. Simultaneously, as the Belgians 
were air-lifted home, plane loads of Bel- 
gian soldiers were flown back, particu- 
larly into the southern provinces, to try 
to restore order and save Belgian lives. 
The Soviet Union was flying technicians, 
military personnel, and equipment into 
Leopoldville, apparently at the invitation 
of Premier Lumumba, 

U.N. Aid. Then the Republic of the 
Congo started to fall apart. The rich prov- 
inces of Kasai and Katanga announced 
their withdrawal and the setting up of 
Separate governments. At this point, Lu- 
mumba came to New York to appeal to 
the United Nations for help. Action came 
With remarkable speed and smoothness, 
after the Security Council voted to re- 
spond to this appeal. Units were flown 
in from the Mideast and Europe. At the 
peak, there were about 19,000 soldiers 
from some 26 countries in the Congo 
Wearing their United Nations uniforms. 

€ agreement stipulated that no perma- 
nent member of the Security Council 
should be represented in this force and 
that individual countries would not at- 
tempt to intervene in the crisis. After 
it became evident that the Congolese 
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thought every white U.N. soldier was a 
Belgian in disguise, white units were re- 
placed by those of Asian and African 
countries. 

The United Nations mission had an 
almost impossible assignment. It was to 
assert its authority, prevent massacres, 
and restore order, all without the use of 
force and without taking sides in the in- 
ternal wrangles for power. However gen- 
eralized its directives were, a plairi duty 
was to attempt to bring the secessionist 
provinces back into the federation. Sec- 
retary Dag Hammarskjold personally M 
troops into Katanga, which was heade 
by Moise Tshombe. Then Lumumba 
found that the U.N. troops were not in 
the Congo to do his bidding and could 
not fight to crush the Katanga revolt. 
His own troops did battle with Katanga 
forces, but ancient tribal rivalries as well 
as the newborn nationalism were thought 
to have played a part here and elsewhere. 

Battle for Power. A real struggle began 
between Kasavubu and Lumumba with 
the issues never clearly defined to the 
outside world. The latter was placed 
under house arrest and Colonel Joseph 
Mobutu was enlisted to carry out i 
functions of government with the aid o 
a group of college-trained but inexperi- 
enced young Congolese. Belgian civilians 
were now seeping back, especially to the 
southern provinces. Units of the United 
Nations closed airports to prevent infil- 
tration of arms and men. 

It was now the turn of Kasavubu to 
fly to New York and present his case 
before the United Nations General As- 
sembly, now in session. He told the 
Assembly he had assumed personal lead- 
ership of the Congolese delegation. The 
Assembly wished to avoid debate until the 
report of a United Nations conciliation 
group to be sent to the Congo was heard. 
Kasavubu opposed the sending of such 
a group and the mission was postponed 
until it could win his support. The As- 
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sembly at length voted to seat the Congo 
delegation of Kasavubu. The vote was 
53 to 24 with 19 abstentions. It was sup- 
ported by the United States and most 
Western and Latin nations, and by near- 
ly all states from the French Community. 
It was opposed by the Soviet bloc, India, 
Morocco, Ghana, Guinea, and others, 
who felt Lumumba's ouster had been il- 
legal. This pro-Kasavubu action led at 
least six countries to threaten to withdraw 
their U.N. units from the Congo. 

The Wily Lumumba. Lumumba escaped 
from the house where he was detained 
and fled to the eastern province of which 
Stanleyville is the capital. Here, on na- 
tive ground, he was reported to be ral- 
lying forces for a comeback, but was soon 
captured, brought to Leopoldville, and 
imprisoned. The Soviet Union, backing 
him as the rightful and duly elected head 
of state, demanded his release. Both the 
Soviet Union and Belgium were denounc- 
ing the activities of the United Nations in 
the Congo. Rajeshwar Dayal, of India, 
who had replaced Undersecretary Ralph 
Bunche as head of the United Nations 
mission there, worked under paralyzing 
handicaps throughout this whole con- 
fused period. In his report to the United 
Nations he was sharply critical of Bel- 
gium, which from the start, he declared, 
had tried to undermine U.N. efforts for 
purposes of its own. In replying, Pierre 
Wigny, Belgian Foreign Minister, char- 
acterized this report as an indictment. 

The operation was enormously costly, 
and was rapidly depleting the U.N. treas- 
ury. In the Congo there was great loss of 
life and property, terrible suffering, par- 
ticularly in the towns, from lack of food 
and other necessities. A food airlift was 
organized at the year’s end. . 

With reports coming in of dissension 
and revolt in the eastern provinces, Dag 
Hammarskjold again prepared for a trip 
to trouble-torn Congo, to try to avert 
civil war. While he still had the sup- 


SIR ABUBAKAR TAFAWA BALEWA is Nigeria's 
first prime minister. Before he turned to poli- 
tics he was a school teacher. Nigeria's inde- 
pendence day was celebrated with colorful 
pageantry, solemnity, and quiet rejoicing, and 
with the sober Balewa at the helm, the coun- 

try's future looked promising. 


port of the General Assembly, his pres- 
tige had suffered. 

Nigeria. The full independence of 
Nigeria, achieved on October 1, ended 
99 years of British rule. The new state, 
to be known as the Federation of Nigeria, 
includes five territorial divisions — the 
Northern, Eastern, and Southern Re- 
gions, the Southern Cameroons, and the 
Federal District of Lagos, the capital. 
The new state was welcomed to member- 
ship in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations and within a few days became 
the 99th member of the United Nations. 

On the whole, Nigeria's progress to- 
ward self-rule was peaceful and orderly, 
in marked contrast to that of the Congo. 
Although the preparation was careful, 
the transition was not completely with- 
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out violence. A serious uprising against 
local administrators occurred in October, 
but was quickly put down. Most of Ni- 
geria’s political institutions had been 
functioning since 1954, when its consti- 
tution went into effect. Nigeria has an 
all-African parliament and its army is 
officered and staffed by Nigerians. The 
party in power, led by Alhaji Sir Tafawa 
Balewa, who holds the post of prime min- 
ister, has a stable majority. Another im- 
portant figure is Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, 
president of the senate. "Zik," as he is 
popularly known, spent nine years study- 
ing at universities in the United States. 
Other of Nigeria's respected leaders are 
former teachers, and it follows that edu- 
cation has a high priority. There is a sys- 
tem of free public schools, with an enroll- 
ment of 2,500,000, a fine university at 
Abadan, and three other institutions of 
higher learning. 


The British policy of leaving land own- 
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ership in the hands of Nigerians discour- 
aged settlement by whites, and Nigeria 
has the lowest percentage of Europeans of 
any African territory—fewer than 20,000. 

Nigeria's population is 36,000,000. In 
area the country is larger than Texas, ap- 
proximately 373,250 square miles. Much 
of its agricultural land is in bananas, 
cocoa, and peanuts. It also produces for 
export palm oil, palm kernels, hides and 
skins, and has considerable wealth in tin 
and columbite. Nigeria’s minister of eco- 
nomic development is Јаја Wachuku, 
who is also head of the country's delega- 
tion at the United Nations. . 

Kenya. The state of emergency im- 
posed in Kenya during the Mau Mau 
uprising of 1952 was officially ended in 
January. The British took several other 
steps to ease race relations in this East 
African colony. At a London conference, 
changes were made in Kenya's govern- 
mental set-up, looking to larger repre- 
sentation for Africans. Three Africans 
were named to the cabinet of Governor 
Sir Patrick Renison. Also, more land was 
to be opened up to Africans in the so- 
called “white highlands,” the choice ag- 
ricultural area. 

Nevertheless events in Kenya were 
moving slowly toward a climax, with 
European settlers again carrying firearms 
and Africans pushing in all peaceable 
ways toward independence. Kenya would 
have the help of other African countries 
in its struggle. Delegates from 30 African 
political organizations met at Kiambu, 
near Nairobi, in March to frame the 
Kenya African National Union as the 
unified political party of all Kenya Afri- 
cans. Jomo Kenyatta was elected presi- 
dent and Tom Mboya general secretary. 
Kenyatta, accused of having been impli- 
cated in the Mau Mau terror, and still 
restricted to the northern province, was 
not present. 

Kenya’s problems are complex because 
of its Asian and Arab populations, in ad- 
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dition to its small European and very 
large African groups. Plans were being 
made to integrate the races in the school 
system and to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities. This would require a far greater 
outlay than is now being expended. At 
present education is compulsory only for 
European children and for Asian boys 
between the ages of 7 and 15. Most Afri- 
cans receive primary education, but only 
a little better than three per cent go on 
to secondary schools. There are five gov- 
ernment technical and trade schools for 
Africans. Until far more Africans are 
trained for the professions and for ad- 
ministrative positions, the outlook for 
independence is not bright. 

Yet a group of Conservative Party 
members in Britain is advocating a defi- 
nite timetable for Kenya: responsible 
self-government by 1965 and independ- 
ence by 1970. The white settlers in Kenya, 
fearing independence, want a political 
standstill. 

Central African Federation. The Fed- 
eration of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, 
beset by internal dissension, barely sur- 
vived its first seven years of existence. 
The federal constitution provided for a 
review at the end of this period, and in 
1960 it seemed probable that in the not 
distant future, Nyasaland, almost com- 
pletely African, would be permitted to 
withdraw peacefully and set up its own 
governmental structure. This was implied 
in the report of the Monckton Commis- 
sion, released in October. After giving the 
question long study, Viscount Monckton 
and his 24 fellow-members came up with 
the following recommendations, with. but 
two dissenting voices: increased African 
representation in the Federal Assembly, 
far-reaching changes in racial practices, 
and the right of eventual secession of the 
three member countries. The Commission 
found African distrust and dislike for the 


white-dominated Federation t0 intense 
and too widespread to allow the federa 
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link to continue in its present form. The 
report was denounced by Sir Roy Welen- 
sky, prime minister of the Federation, 
who hopes to hold the ill-balanced parts 
together by force if necessary. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Hastings Banda, in 
and out of jail, has conducted his shrewd, 
persuasive fight for the independence of 
Nyasaland. As a result of conferences in 
London in 1960, he has predicted a peace- 
ful handover of British rule. There is no 
confused or divided leadership in Nyasa- 
land: Banda is the man the people want 
for their future prime minister or presi- 
dent. Dr. Banda, who received a part of 
his education at the University of Chi- 
cago, revisited the United States in 1960. 
He has declared that 99 per cent of 
the European residents (numbering only 
8,000—mainly officials and missionaries) 
want to stay in Nyasaland after inde- 
pendence, “and we want them to stay.” 
He foresees no such shambles as occurred 
in the Congo. 

The situation in the Rhodesias, with 
their very large populations of permanent 
European settlers, is fraught with danger. 
The whites will yield power and privi- 
leges with reluctance, and under the pres- 
sure of threats of violence. Here the 
establishing of a multi-racial society with 
equal rights for all appears dim. 

Ghana. Ghana, after three and a half 
years of independence, seems to have 
fewer troubles than other new African 
countries. It has assumed a place of lead- 
ership among them and regards itself as 
the champion of those still dependent. 
Ghana has figured prominently at all- 
African gatherings as well as at the Com- 
monwealth Conference in London. Dur- 
ing the Congo crisis Ghana played a 
strong role, first sending troops under the 
U.N. banner, then when U.N. policies 
were not to its liking, threatening to with- 
draw its forces. Solidarity with other Af- 
rican states was shown when Ghana 
joined in the boycott of the Union of 
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CONGOLESE STUDENTS, the first group to arrive in the United States, were to enter 


„У. S. universities under the sponsorship of the African-American Institute after a four- 
month accelerated course in English at Columbia University. 


South Africa. Ghana, which in the past 


phas been a heavy importer of South Afri- 


can goods, has terminated all trade with 
this country. President Nkrumah’s long- 
range policy is toward a federation with 
neighboring states, and the first step 
came when Ghana and Guinea signed a 
declaration to the effect that they were 
forming the nucleus of a West African 
Union. Brand-new Mali also joined up. 

The big political change within Ghana 
in 1960 was the adoption by the electorate 
of a new constitution. At the April plebi- 
scite, 54 per cent of the citizens cast their 
votes, with Dr. Nkrumah’s party winning 
easily over the United Party, led by Jo- 
seph B. Danquah. Ghana was proclaimed 
an independent republic within the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth on July 1. The con- 
stitution gives the president powers for- 
merly exercised by the prime minister 
and the governor general, and an amend- 
ment gives him power to rule without a 
parliament whenever necessary. The con- 
stitution provides for continuing the in- 
stitution of chieftaincy and gives the 
government the power to surrender any 


part of its sovereignty to a union of Africa 
states. 


In spite of Ghana's leftist and some- 
what authoritarian leanings, foreign cap- 
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ital has not been slow to invest. Corporate 
tax laws are favorable. One economic aim 
is to diversify agriculture and another is 
to develop forest and mineral resources. 
The keystone of Ghana’s industrializa- 
tion is the harnessing of the Volta River. 
The planning of this great project is well 
under way, and financing for the initial 
stage is assured. The Akosombo Dam, the 
first to be built, will create a lake of 3,500 
square miles, and generate electric power 
to be carried over a wide area. 

Ghanaians have a passion for educa- 
tion. A British mission found “in Ghana 
a concept of education second to none in 
our experience, in any part of the world. 
From its limited national income Ghana 
has devoted and continues to devote a 
generous segment of its revenue to the 
education of its people in surroundings of 
dignity and functional purpose.” 

The Once-French Colonies. The French 
Overseas Community, as conceived by 
President Charles de Gaulle two years 
ago, was to be a loose federation between 
France and its colonies. Metropolitan 
France was to retain control of finances, 
defense, foreign affairs, and other services 
for all members. But in the referendum 
offered by France to her African colonies 
in September, 1958, they voted for a much 


greater degree of independence. With one 
exception, Guinea, which preferred to 
cut all ties with France, they wanted 
full sovereignty within the Community. 
In the ensuing months, the elected lead- 
ers of the various lands traveled to 
Paris to confer on dates and details of 
freedom. Events moved so swiftly and 
smoothly that during the summer of 1960 
these former colonies were peaceably ex- 
plodin into independence at a record 
rate. The evolution of the French Com- 
munity reached a new stage in Novem- 
ber, 1960, when Mauritania, the twelfth 
African member, gained its independence. 
The African states will function closely 
together in matters of trade, transport, 
communication, and regional economic 
planning. 

France will continue to render finan- 
cial, technical and other assistance, but 
instead of controlling, she will be co-op- 
erating with the new countries. Although 
details of relationship differ somewhat, 
and in some cases have not been com- 
pletely worked out, the kinship is com- 
parable to that of the states within: the 
British Commonwealth. The newly-inde- 
pendent peoples celebrated their freedom 
with suitable ceremonies—speeches, pa- 
rades, dancing, and entertainments. Rec- 
ognition from world powers came quickly, 
and the states were promptly admitted to 
the United Nations. 

Two months after achieving independ- 
ence, the Mali Federation, formed of 
Senegal and Sudan, decided to disunite. 
Each side had a different idea of what 
union meant—the Sudanese wanted a 
tight unitary state and the Sengalese a 
loose confederation. Geography was also 
a factor, as well as inequalities of wealth 
and population. Senegal was the insti- 
gator of the divorce, which was accepted 
by Sudan. They established themselves 
as independent states with the blessing 
of De Gaulle. Sudan took the name of 
Mali. 


STUDY IN CONTRASTS. A chief of the Oku, 
Camerouns, stands in the midst of tribal ob- 
jects and British Commonwealth pictures and 


propaganda. 


The Case of Guinea. The small west- 
coast country of Guinea, which has been 
more exposed to European influences 
than the interior of Africa, pursued a 
different course. Sékou Touré, Guinea’s 
young president, influenced his people to 
vote themselves out of the French Com- 
munity in 1958, in defiance of De Gaulle. 
The victory cost the country dear, for the 
French pulled out at once, taking with 
them equipment, arms, and technicians. 
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TOGO TRIBESMEN, tlock musket and the other with a drum- 
Traditionally, the d skin of the last animal killed—in this case, 


an elephant. Togo territories to become independe.it in 1960. 
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Then, Guinea declares, the United States 
was asked for small arms for their police. 
On being refused, Guinea accepted offers 
of aid from the Communist bloc—the 
U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
China. The total investment was not 
large, But this help, which included tech- 
nicians, made all the difference to the 
young country’s start in life. Guinea fol- 
lows a leftist line, considering Communist 
countries as more “friendly” than the 
West. Yet Western capital and entrepre- 
neurs have not been excluded. Among 
Guinea’s resources are immense reserves 
of bauxite which are being mined and re- 
fined by Olin Mathieson and other West- 
ern chemical concerns. As the first French 
territory south of the Sahara to win free- 
dom, Guinea enjoys a position of leader- 
ship in the African world. 

France’s African empire covered more 
than 3,000,000 square miles, about a 
fourth of the territory of the continent, 
and fourteen times the area of metropoli- 
tan France. Here are the new countries 
and their capitals: Guinea, Conakry; 
Niger, Niamey; Ivory Coast, Abijan; Sen- 
egal, Dakar; Mali, Bamako; Mauritania, 
Nouakchott; Volta, Ouagadougou; Da- 
homey, Porto Novo; Gabon, Libreville; 
Chad, Ft. Lamy; Central African Repub- 
lic, Bangui; Congo, Brazzaville; Malagasy 
(formerly Madagascar), Tananarive. 

Togo. In April, Togoland, a sma 
sliver of a country lying between Ghana 
and Guinea on Africa’s west coasts be- 
came the new nation of Togo. Formerly 
a German colony, Togoland has been 
administered by France as a trust terri- 
tory since the end of World War I. It 
exports cocoa, coffee, phosphates, cotton 
copta, and palm products. Its population 
of about a million includes 200,000 Ewe 
tribesmen. The Ewe tribes also inhabit 
neighboring British Togoland, which now 
forms a part of Ghana. Prime Minister 
Nkrumah of Ghana is said to be desirous 
of absorbing the new country; and reunit- 
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ing the Ewe peoples. Togo has no army, 

navy, or air force, but it does have a firm 

champion in its premier, Sylvanus Olym- 

pio, leader of the National Unity Party. 

Olympio was educated at mission schools 
and the London School of Economics. He 
has had many years of administrative 
experience with British commercial en- 

terprises in Africa. Togo was almost im- 
mediately recognized by other powers 
and was quickly admitted to the United 
Nations. The United States maintains an 
embassy at the capital, Lome. 

Liberia and Sierra Leone. Pres. Wil- 
liam V. S. Tubman was inaugurated for 
his fourth term in January. He expressed 
himself as favorable to the formation of 
a “common market" for independent 
West African countries, but is cautious 
about political union of any of these 
states. 

A cultural note from Liberia is that the 
American Negro dancer, Pearl Primus, 
has become director of the African Per- 
forming Arts Center in Monrovia, Li- 
beria’s capital city. This project, the first 
of its kind in Africa, has Liberian gov- 
ernment sponsorship. Its purpose is the 
perpetuation of African arts (centered in 
the dance and the music of the drum) 
which, with today's modernization, are 
in danger of extinction. Miss Primus 
hopes to establish a national Liberian 
dance troupe. 

Sierra Leone, Liberia's small tropical 
neighbor to the north, will emerge from 
its status as 8 British colony and pro- 
tectorate to full independence in April, 
1961. To help the new state through its 
early years, it was reported that Britain 
had offered loans, grants, and technical 
assistance totaling $21,000,000. Sir Mil- 
ton Margai, prime minister of Sierra 
Leone, declared at the conclusion of talks 
with Colonial Minister Iain MacLeod: 
«We hope we shall never be in a posi- 
tion for Her Majesty’s government to 
regret what we have done here. We shall 
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ever be friends of Britain.” 

The population of Sierra Leone is esti- 
mated at two and a half millions, with 
Europeans numbering only 1,000. The 
capital, Freetown, was founded by Amer- 
ican Negro slaves who fought on the side 
of the British in the American revolu- 
tion. It has 100,000 inhabitants. 

Union of South Africa. Rigid apart- 
heid continues to be enforced in this 
troubled land. Outbreaks of violence pro- 
testing the pass-book laws and other 
measures restricting the African popula- 
tion were so frequent that a state of 
emergency was declared in the spring of 
1960. Thousands of political agitators as 
well as other thousands accused only of 
vagrancy and disturbing the peace were 
jailed. White sympathizers were also de- 
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tained without hearing or trial. Centers of 
tension were Johannesburg, Cape Town, 
and Durban. World opinion was unfav- 
orable to the policies of the ruling Na- 
tionalist Party, and this was beginning 
to have economic effects. Other African 
countries were boycotting the Union of 
South Africa. Foreign investors started to 
withdraw capital, and some plans and 
projects were cancelled. This caused in- 
creased. unemployment, with Africans 
hardest hit, since it is a policy to dis- 
charge them to provide jobs for unem- 
ployed Europeans. After five months the 
state of emergency was declared over, and 
most of those incarcerated were released 
from jail. Police were instructed not to 
ask Africans to show their pass-books. 
At a meeting of the Commonwealth 
countries in London no strong stand was 
taken against apartheid. Later the situ- 
ation was aired at the United Nations 
Security Council. The U.N. representa- 
tive for the Union of South Africa main- 
tained that the upheavals were local in 
nature, and outside the province of the 
United Nations. . 
A fanatical opponent of apartheid 
made an attempt on the life of Prime 
Minister Verwoerd, wounding him in the 
head. The prime minister's recovery was 
regarded by his more intense admirers 
as evidence of divine approval of his poli- 
cies. The religious zeal behind the move- 
ment is one of the things those of other 
religious faiths find it hard to deal with. 
The Anglican clergy find their activities 
restricted, and one outspoken member, 
the bishop of Johannesburg, was deported 
to England on half an hour's notice. 
The government was carrying the "race 
purity" goal to great lengths, rooting out 
of white communities all persons who 
were of mixed blood, no matter how small 
the "colored" component. In some cases, 
action was taken merely on suspicion or 
hearsay. 
Finally, the Nationalist Party, in the 
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referendum of October 2, was still hold- 
ing a substantial majority, and these 
voters declared for a republic. What ef- 
fect this will have on South Africa’s 
relation to the Commonwealth is at pres- 
ent unknown. 

East Africa. There appears to be grow- 
ing support for an East African Federa- 
tion, made up of Kenya, Uganda, Tan- 
ganyika, and Zanzibar, all of which are 
under British control at present. These 
territories are at various stages of political 
evolution, with Tanganyika, which was 
granted self-government in 1960, in the 
lead. Tanganyika, a former trust terri- 
tory, expects to gain full independence 
before 1965. An East African Federation 
might in the future be expanded to in- 
clude the currently federated states of 
Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. 

Julius Nyerere, who is expected to be 
Tanganyika’s first prime minister, sup- 
ports such a federation, and he is reported 
to have convinced Tom Mboya of Kenya 
that the idea is sound and practical. The 
union of the four territories would make 
a unit of about 20,000,000 people with 
extremely varied terrain and resources. 
Nyerere made an official visit to the 
United States in 1960. He heads TANU, 
Tanganyika African National Union, 
and is also chairman of the Pan-African 
Freedom Movement for East and Central 
Africa. A graduate of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, Nyerere is frank about wanting and 
needing British help in making the tran- 
sition from dependence to independence. 

Somalia. Following the Belgian Congo 
by a few hours, Somalia achieved nation- 
hood on July 1. This arid East African 
land facing the Indian Ocean is closely 
tied to the Middle East. The Republic of 
Somalia was formed of the former British 
protectorate and the former Italian-ad- 
ministered trust territory. French Somali- 
land, a small bit of territory on the Red 
Sea, is not included in the merger, nor 
are some 350,000 Somali tribesmen in 


A REPRODUCTION from the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts of a glazed clay figure found in 
the tomb of King Aspelta of Ethiopia, who 
ruled the country from 593 to 568 B.C. Ethi- 
opia was long under the sway of Egypt and 
preserved Egyptian art forms and traditions 
after they had disappeared from the lower 
Nile. Such figures were often placed in the 
tombs of important persons, and signified that 
the deceased had servants at his command 
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AFRICAN COMPOUND, Southern Rhodesia. African workers in mines and other шашы 
tries are housed in segregated settlements, which, аз a rule, are not nearly so neat ап 
well-planned as the one pictured here. 


Ethiopia and 80,000 in Kenya. The So- 
mali peoples have a common language, 
religion (Islam), and culture. They are 
for the most part nomadic stockbreeders, 
and beyond their flocks and herds they 
have little wealth. Two river valleys in 
former Italian Somaliland produce bana- 
nas, which account for 60 per cent of the 
exports. The shipping point is the capital 
city, Mogadiscio. The newly-elected pres- 
ident is Aden Abdullah Osman. Somalia 
was admitted to the United Nations on 
September 20. 

Ethiopia. More durable than any ruler 
of recent times, Haile Selassie, emperor 
of Ethiopia, observed the 30th anniver- 
sary of his coronation in November. The 
68-year-old emperor belongs to an an- 
cient dynasty that claims descent from 
Menelik, son of King Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba. A Coptic Christian, the 
emperor governs what he says is the old- 
est Christian nation in the world. In the 
fourth century the Amharic tribes of this 
east African land were converted to Chris- 
tianity, and have kept their rites and be- 
liefs almost unchanged. While they form 
the dominant sect, the country also has 
minorities of Moslems, Jews, and pagans. 

Ethiopia’s constitution of 1955 provides 
for universal suffrage and a two-cham- 
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bered legislature. The emperor, a serious- 
minded, arrogant man, rules firmly but 
not harshly. He has traveled widely out- 
side his kingdom, visiting the United 
States, Europe, the Soviet Union and its 
satellites, and has had a leading part in 
the various conferences of independent 
African states. A neutral, Haile Selassie 
has accepted aid from East and West. 
The Soviet Union presented Ethiopia 
with a technical school having facilities 
for training 1,000 students. The United 
States recently offered to start building 
Ethiopia's first university. | 

But changes may be оп the way in 
Ethiopia, as indicated by the bold revolt 
staged late in December. The Emperor 
was in Brazil when the news of a palace 
revolution reached him. In the first flush 
of success the rebels announced an end 
to Haile Selassie’s reactionary regime. 
The Emperor flew back to Addis Ababa 
at once, and within a few days had the 
situation in hand, with the revolt crushed 
and some of its ringleaders executed. 
General Mengestu Newaye, commander 
of the imperial guard, had led the upris- 
ing. More than half the members of this 
unit were said to have been involved with 
him. The episode may lead to the end of 
an era. 


THIS NORTH DAKOTA farm home and barn suggests the peace, plenty, and ordered 


efficiency of the plains regio: 


Migrants vs. Machines. The tide of 
migrant agricultural workers that sweeps 
slowly northward during the summer. 
from the southern states, Mexico, and 
Puerto Rico, is dwindling somewhat. Ma- 
chinery is ousting many workers from 
their “stoop” labor of harvesting fruit 
and vegetable crops. Machines have long 
been used for grain and cotton through 
the entire cycle from planting to harvest- 
ing. Fruit and vegetable crops have been 
cultivated and sprayed by machines but 
have required the human hand and eye 
for harvesting. Now the use of harvesting 
machines for such produce—bean pickers, 
potato diggers, and cherry-tree shakers— 
is spreading, causing dislocations in the 
labor scene. Potato combines, each doing 
the work of 20 men, are being used 
throughout the great potato land of east- 
ern Long Island. Also, certain crops are 
today being bred with skins that with- 
stand the rougher handling by machines. 


n—and its loneliness, too. 


Sleeping Apples. Apples that 'go to 
sleep’ and ‘wake up’ months later as crisp 
and crunchy as the day they were picked 
—this is the result of a recent discovery. 
The seeming miracle of fruit preservation 
is due to a system called Controlled At- 
mosphere, commonly known as CA. It 
regulates not only the temperature of the 
storage rooms (at 38 degrees) but also 
the proportion of oxygen, which is kept 
at 315 per cent. Since too much carbon 
dioxide would affect the tissues of the 
apples, the quantities of oxygen and car- 
bon dioxides are checked every twelve 
hours to keep the proportion uniform. 
Barometric pressure is regulated by 
“breather” bags suspended from the ceil- 
ing. These bags breathe in and out, re- 
sponding to barometric pressure which 
might otherwise cause havoc. 

The CA system started in Massachu- 
setts, soon spreading elsewhere in New 
England and into the Hudson Valley, 
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where the Mackintosh is the favored eat- 
ing apple. It probably will be used in 
other apple-growing regions, including 
the state of Washington. 

Nearly a million bushels of apples are 
now kept in this type of storage until 
they are started on their way to market. 
Thanks to careful packing and shipping, 
preferably under constant refrigeration, 
the apples retain their flavor up to the 
moment they are in the hands of the con- 
sumer—whether they are marketed in 


October or the following June. 
Farming Economics. It has been esti- 
mated that only two-thirds of the net 
income of American farm families comes 
from farming. The other third is from 
work away from the farm. Forty per cent 
of the country’s 4,700,000 farmer3 have 
outside jobs. Part-time farming is com- 
monest in the South and Southwest, but 
even in Iowa and Illinois, according to 
estimates of the agricultural colleges, 15 
to 20 per cent of the farmers in many 


FLORIDA TOMATO FIELD stretches to the horizon. Winter production of tomatoes and 
other vegetables is commercially very important, and has helped to make Florida one 
of the country’s most productive agricultural states. 
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WORKERS in the rich, black muckland of the Lake Okeechobee region in southern Florida, 


wher 


counties also have jobs in town, for some 
part of the year at least. 

Rapeseed. Rape, a plant of European 
origin formerly used mainly as à forage 
crop, was introduced into Canada on an 
experimental basis in the early 194075. 
During World War II it was grown there 
mainly to provide oil to be used in marine 
lubricants. Many new commercial uses 
for rapeseed have been found and in 1960 
the largest rape crop in Canada’s history 
was produced in Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
and Manitoba. About a million acres was 


much of the nation’s celery is grown. 


planted to this oil-producing plant. The 
1959 production went almost entirely to 
Japan. In 1960, excluding what was re- 
tained for domestic use, it was shipped 
to Japan, France, and Italy. 

Rape, which resembles wild mustard 
is a drought resistant plant. The oil of 
the seed is edible and is used as a con- 
stituent of livestock feeding meal as well 
as in high-grade lubricants. Rape is a 
fast-growing plant which, even in the 
cooler sections of Western Canada, can 
be planted in May and harvested by the 
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middle of August. It appeals to farmers 
because it is not subject to the quotas 
placed on such grain crops as wheat, oats, 
and barley. Р 

Atomic Agriculture. For five years the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory on Long 
Island, New York, has been carrying on 
far-reaching experiments in what might 
be called “atomic agriculture.” Both at 
Brookhaven, and at the 70 colleges 
throughout the country which are under 
contract to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to carry out research in this field, 
remarkable results have been achieved. 
Among the practical successes are certain 
mutations in plants and the control of 
some insect pests. 

Insect pests cause an annual damage 
to plants and animals that amounts to 
billions of dollars. In Florida the screw- 
worm fly was a pest causing the death of 
great numbers of cattle. This loss is now 
being controlled by the mass sterilization 
of the male screwworm fly through bom- 
bardment with radioisotopes. In similar 
fashion male boll weevils are sterilized 
and propagation stopped. The boll weevil 
has in the past been responsible for the 
destruction of about $50 million worth of 
cotton every year. 

In the case of seeds, the atomic treat- 
ment rearranges the genes and produces 
interesting mutations in the plant—some- 
times an improvement, but more often 
not. Peanuts have been produced that 
have a harder shell than those of the par- 
ent plant, and hence are better adapted 
for shipment. Other experiments have 
resulted in early-ripening tomatoes and 
white navy beans with a higher yield per 
acre, from a smaller, more compact plant. 

The experiments in food preservation 
by atomic radiation have not been suc- 
cessful. Food can be so preserved, with- 
out refrigeration, but at the expense of 
some loss of vitamin and nutritional con- 
tent. Research continues. The problem 
of how animal and plant food sources 
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might be affected from fallout from nu- 
clear explosions is being studied through 
experiments made on pigs at Iowa State 
College. 

In Costa Rica, the Inter-American In- 
stitute of Agricultural Sciences, an agency 
of the Organization of American States, is 
conducting experiments in atomic farm- 
ing. This work is supported in part by 
the A.E.C. as a part of President Eisen- 
hower’s atoms-for-peace plan. ? 

Bumper Crops. The nation’s 1960 -har- 
vest was officially proclaimed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture as the largest in 
history. Corn production passed the rec- 
ord output of 1959, with an estimated 
final total of 4.378 billion bushels. Wheat 
production of 1.4 billion bushels was 21 
per cent over 1959; oats, 1.2 billion bush- 
els, up 9 per cent, and hay, 114 million 
tons, up 2 per cent. There was also in- 
creased production of rice, sorghums, 
peanuts, soybeans, potatoes, and sugar 
cane. Production of sugar beets was 
slightly lower than in 1959, but the cut- 
ting off of Cuban sugar will permit re- 
moval of restrictions on the production 
of this crop in 1961. More apples, peaches, 
apricots, and pecans were harvested in 
1960 than in the preceding year. 

The trend of increased production per 
acre continued in all the above crops, 
with the exception of soybeans and sugar 
beets. 

The United States cotton crop was 
slightly lower in 1960 than in 1959. 


The cost of the government’s farm . 


price-support program in fiscal year 1960 
was $795,468,117. The value of govern- 
ment-owned surpluses was $7,222,927,- 
000, a billion and a quarter over the 
preceding year. These immense stocks, 
mainly of wheat, corn, and cotton, are 
responsible for an ever-widening group 
of problems which effect both foreign 
and domestic economic policy. The new 
administration has promised changes—in 
what direction is not yet apparent. 


4-H CLUB MEMBERS now number more than 
two and a quarter million young people in 
the United States and Puerto Rico. A popular 
project is stock raising. The money from the 
sale of high quality animals is often used to 
finance a college education, or to buy cloth- 
ing and.other items. Sewing, cooking, and 
vegetable-growing also enlist the enthusiasm 
of girl members. The national 4-H center in 
Washington (above) was formally opened by 
President Eisenhower in 1958. In case you're 
not quite clear about this extension service 
of the Department of Agriculture, 4-H is an 
organization of boys and girls, living mainly 
on farms but also in towns and cities, formed 
into local clubs and pursuing various con- 
structive activities. Their motto: "I pledge my 
Head to clearer thinking, my Heart to greater 
loyalty, my Hands to larger service, and my 
Health to better living, for my club, my com- 
munity, and my country.” 


JANE ADDAMS, born a hundred 
years ago, was called by President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt “America’s most useful 
citizen.” As one reviews her varied ac- 
tivities and accomplishments, this praise 
seems well deserved. She was born in 
Illinois, and was brought up mainly by 
her father, her mother having died when 
she was a baby. After graduating from 
Rockford College, she planned to study 
medicine, but a stay at Toynbee Hall, 
London, turned her thoughts to the new 
career of settlement work. In 1889, with 
another woman, she established the pio- 
. neer settlement, Hull House, on Halsted 
Street, Chicago. It was a section inhab- 
ited by new immigrants, many of whom 
worked in the nearby stockyards. Hull 
House became a busy center, giving 
stimulus and direction to thousands liv- 
ing in the neighborhood. Play-tirne ac- 
tivities for boys and girls were set up, as 

well as classes in English, in citizenship, 
. in drama, music and other arts for the 
children and their parents. The first pub- 
lic playground was opened thanks to Miss 
Addams' efforts. She worked for the pas- 
sage of legislation regulating child labor. 
In her effort to make the city a more 
decent place to live, she served as a gar- 
bage inspector. She writes of this period 
in her Twenty Years at Hull House and 
The Second Twenty Years at Hull House. 
Another of her books, still applicable to 
our times, is T'he Spirit of Youth and the 
City Streets. 

Miss Addams shared in the forward- 
looking movements of her day. She was 
the champion of underprivileged chil- 
dren, and a proponent of social welfare 
legislation. She was, all her life, a pacifist, 
and was associated with Henry Ford in 
his ill-starred peace ship voyage whose 
aim was to stop World War I. She was 
a co-winner of the Nobel Peace Prize. A 
founder of the Women's International 
League for Peace and Freedom, she was 
its president at the time of her death in 
1935. At a meeting honoring this group, 
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Oswald Garrison Villard said: “We are 
surely met less to praise Jane Addams 
than to recite our own rare fortune that 
she has been and is of us, and that it has 
been our country that gave her to the 
world.” 

The photograph of Jane Addams on 
the preceding page was taken at Hull 
House near the end of her life. In those 
years she was often surrounded by an 
enthralled group of small children. Al- 
ways available, always responsive to 
human needs, she is still remembered by 
the older generation of neighbors as a 
person of never-failing kindness, whose 
door was always open to them. 


ANTON CHEKHOV, the great Rus- 
sian writer, was born in 1860 at Tagenrog, 
on the Bay of Azov, in South Russia. He 
was the son of a grocer, the grandson of 
a serf. His youth was marked by the trou- 
bles that grow out of poverty and ill 
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health. He studied medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Moscow, supporting himself 
and helping to support his family by 
writing for newspapers. This hackwork, 
which he did not regard seriously, at 
least gave him facility and competence. 
Chekhov continued to write after quali- 
fying as a physician. In fact he never 
practiced medicine seriously, although he 
was active in the care of cholera patients 
when the plague broke out near Moscow 
in 1892. By this time he had found him- 
self as a writer. His first books, T'he Island 
of Sakahlin and Siberia, were about his 
travels and experiences in those distant 
parts of the Russian empire. Sakahlin, a 
prison camp, was reformed after the ap- 
pearance of Chekhov's book revealing its 
horrors. 

His first success as a dramatist came 
when Stanislawsky, director of the Mos- 
cow Art Theater, produced “The Sea 
Gull." This was followed by other plays 
which have delighted generations of the- 
atergoers—“The Three Sisters,” “Uncle 
Vanya,” and “The Cherry Orchard.” 
Chekhov’s short stories, which throw 
much light on the Russia of his day, re- 
veal also his sensitivity and compassion. 
In failing health from tuberculosis, he 
spent his later days at Yalta, but died in 
Germany, at 44. His devoted wife Olga, 
a famous actress, was at his side. 

Of the requirements of the writing 


‘profession Chekhov wrote: “In addition 


to a profusion of talent and material, 
something else is necessary. First, a ma- 
ture mind, and, secondly, a feeling of 
personal freedom.” In his work Chekhov 
is preoccupied with the inner life of his 
characters rather than plot. Truth, in- 
tegrity, freedom—these were the essen- 
tials of the good life as well as good art. 
Chekhov lived during a depressing period, 
but he was full of hope. He wrote: “When 
people see the dreary lives they are lead- 
ing, they will certainly create another 
and better for themselves.” 


HARRIET MONROE, another Chi- 
cago woman who brought honor to her 
city, was born a hundred years ago. 
Founder of “Poetry: A Magazine of 
Verse,” she was editor of this publica- 
tion for nearly a quarter of a century. 
She was the daughter of a well-to-do 
Chicago lawyer. Her marked literary gifts 
were recognized at the time of the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair of 1893, for which she 
wrote the prize-winning “Columbian 
Ode.” Harriet Monroe had a dream of 
seeing Chicago become something more 
than “pork butcher to the world,” as 
Sandburg described the city. She wanted 
to create a climate that would welcome 
and nourish talented young people who 
were flocking to Chicago from all over 
the Midwest. In 1912, with financial sup- 
port from a number of Chicagoans, the 
monthly periodical “Poetry” was born. 
Miss Monroe proved to be a judicious 
critic, accepting the early work of many 
poets who later became famous. Her little 
magazine, which has served the cause of 
American poetry so well, is still pub- 
lished. Miss Monroe died in 1936 in 
Arequipo, Peru, in the course of a trip 
to South America where she attended an 
ternational gathering of writers. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


HENRIETTA SZOLD, born in Balti- 
more in 1860, was the daughter of a rabbi 
who had come to this country from Hun- 
gary the year before her birth. As a young 
woman she earned her living as a teacher, 
but her talents were too rich and too 
diverse to be confined to a schoolroom. 
Her compassion was aroused by the refu- 
gees from Czarist Russia who often sought 
help from her father. As Henrietta Szold 
became acquainted with their problems, 
she grew more and more interested in the 
cultural life of American Jews. Enlarg- 
ing her sphere of activity, she worked as 
translator and editor for the Jewish Pub- 
lication Society. Later she founded the 
Jewish women's organization, Hadassah. 
One of its aims was to aid the Jews of 
Palestine, where Miss Szold at length 
went to direct the work. Hitler's purge 
of the Jews brought the opportunity for 
the crowning achievement of her long 
life. In her seventies she began the opera- 
tion which resulted in the rescue of 
100,000 young German Jews and their 
settlement in Palestine. This movement, 
known as Youth Aliyah, may be read 
about in the novel Exodus. Dying in 
1945, at 85, Henrietta Szold did not live 
to see the creation of the Jewish state of 
Israel. 


Others born a hundred years ago were, 
in the field of industry and invention: 
E. A. Filene, department store founder; 
Emile Pathé, producer of early motion 
pictures; Elmer A. Sperry, inventor and 
entrepreneur; the writers, James Barrie, 
Owen Wister, Ernest T. Seton, Olive 
Schreiner, and Hamlin Garlin; the com- 
posers Hugo Wolf and Gustav Mahler; 
and the artists Anders Zorn, Joseph Pen- 
nell, and Lorado Taft. Two very different 
types of patriots were also born in 1860: 
the American statesman William Jen- 
nings Bryan and Theodore Herzl, consid- 
ered as a founding father of the Zionist 
movement and the state of Israel. 
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Salvage in Nubia. The new Aswan 
Dam to be constructed in Egypt within 
the next half dozen years will flood three 
hundred miles of the upper Nile Valley 
and submerge more than 20 ancient tem- 
ples as well as many unexcavated archae- 
ological sites. The work of salvage made 
urgent by this project was mentioned in 
Wonrp Topics YEAR Boox for 1959. With 
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SAVING THE PAST. When the news of the construction of the new Aswan Dam became 


aid from the Soviet Union, work on the 
new dam has actually started, and the 
threat to these sites has become a mat- 
ter of world-wide concern. Nubia, lying 
partly in Egypt and partly in Sudan, is 
the Biblical land of Kush, which in Old 
Testament times was a meeting place 
for the cultures of the Near East, Africa, 
and Upper Egypt. 


definite, there was world-wide concern for salvaging whatever could be saved of the | 


wonderful temples and tombs on the banks of the Upper Nile. UNESCO has been respon- 
sible for organizing the work. Above, details of the giant statues on the facade of the 
great temple at Abu Simbel, Nubia, all representing Rameses 11 (1290-1223 В.С.). 

The figures are about 67 feet high. The width from one ear to the other is 14 feet. 
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With the co-operation of Egypt and 
Sudan, UNESCO, the United Nations 
social and cultural agency, organized an 
international campaign for salvage work 
at the various sites. These have been as- 
Signed to interested groups of several 
countries. Survey parties, engineers, and 
archaeologists are now on location, pre- 
paring to do as much as they can before 
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the whole region becomes a vast lake. 
The Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago, the Peabody Museum of Yale 
University, and the University Museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania are 
three American institutions now launched 
on this work. The governments of the 
United Arab Republic and Sudan have 
made arrangements to share with the 
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expeditions the art objects which are un- 
earthed in the course of the éxcavations. 
Remains of temples, palaces, fortresses 
and inscribed stones which cannot be 
moved will be carefully studied and pho- 
tographed before the waters rush in to 
cover them. The most spectacular site is 
at Abu Simbel where two temples to the 
god Amon were cut into a rock cliff about 
1275 B.C. by Rameses II. 

Bible Lands. Dr. Nelson Glueck, Bib- 
lical scholar and archaeologist, was hon- 
ored in 1960 for his explorations and 
discoveries in Israel, and particularly in 
the Negev, the arid southern section. Dr. 
Glueck’s researches in the Holy Land 
cover a period of nearly thirty years. 
With Dr. William F. Albright, his prede- 
cessor in Biblical archaeology, he has 
made many interesting discoveries that 
substantiate geographical details given in 
the Bible. Dr. Glueck’s latest book, Rivers 
in the Desert, describes seven years of 
exploration in the Negev. 

One of Dr. Glueck’s discoveries was 
King Solomon’s copper mines. There is 
still ore in the bare hills, and present- 
day Israelis have built a smelting plant 
there. Dr. Glueck has also traced a cara- 
van route of 3,000 years ago, a major 
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east-west connection between Arabia and 
Egypt. And even farther back, be believes 
he knows the exact course the ancient 
Israelites took as they fled from Egypt. 

An interesting announcement comes 
from Dr. Ralph E. Baney, a Baptist mis- 
sionary-explorer in the Holy Land. Dr. 
Baney was head of a four-member group 
which got permission from the Jordanian 
government for under-water explorations 
of a limited area of the Dead Sea. He be- 
lieves that the sites of the lost cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, destroyed by fire 
and possibly earthquake, are now covered 
by this southeastern section of the Dead 
Sea. The divers found a dike, cisterns, 
walls, and a viaduct built some 4,000 
years ago, probably to irrigate the once- 
fertile plain south of the Dead Sea. 

Buried Treasure. Diving suits are also 
being used by the adventurous along the 
French Riviera. About 100 hulks of ships; 
dating from 200 B.C. to 200 A.D. have 
been discovered lying at the bottom of 
the Mediterranean, not far offshore. A 
few have been explored by marine archae- 
ologists. The plunderers of these wrecked 
cargo vessels seek Greek and Roman 
vases, and oil and wine jars, all of which 
find a ready market in the towns. 
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AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL PROJECT of grea importance is that at Casas Grandes, in the 
state of Chihuahua, northern Mexico. It is jointly sponsored by Mexico and the Amerind 
Foundation. Casas Grandes, long known to anthropologists and travelers, was а city 
Covering about 237 acres. Much knowledge of the wanderings, customs, and rites of the 

by the time the work is 


Primitive peoples of the Southwest will have been amassed 
completed in 1961. 


SACRED IMAGE, made by Pueblo Indians who 
lived in Arizona between 1250 and 1350. This 
unique statue was recently unearthed by 
members of the Chicago Natural History Mu- 
seum's Southwest Archaeological Expedition. 
It was found in a kiva, or ceremonial under- 
ground chamber, where the Pueblos conducted 
their religious rites. The work is being carried 
on under the direction of Dr. Paul S. Martin. 


ORNATE TURTLE made of copper from the 
Casas Grandes site, Chihuahua. 


POLYCHROME JAR. A classic type of pottery 
found at the Casas Grandes site. It was prob- 
ably manufactured nearby. The colors are red 

and black on a tan background. 


Where to Dig. Where there are no 
surface clues to indicate a once-inhabited 
site, a primary problem of archaeology 
has been where to dig. Archaeologists 
have spent many weary seasons in fruit- 
less excavations. Today the location of a 
site has become less of a gamble, due to 
the use of electronic devices. 

We have noted in past issues how 
objects can be dated with reasonable 
accuracy by carbon-14 tests. The new 
instruments resulting from electronic re- 
search will be just as important to the 
archaeology of the future. One device, 
already in use, is the proton magnetom- 
eter, which records very small changes 
in magnetic strength. It can detect buried 
iron deposits and also buried kilns. The 
kilns may be detected because the heating 
of the clay in times long past has caused 
small quantities of particles of inherent 
iron oxide to be aligned in one direction, 
resulting in greater magnetism there than 
in the surrounding earth. Another piece 
of electronic equipment has to do with 
earth resistivity. This can be used to locate 
underground tombs. Similar equipment 
has been used in the past in prospecting 
for oil and minerals and to determine 
subsoil conditions prior to highway con- 
struction. 


ART and 
ARCHITECTURE 


Surrealism and Dada. The spirited 
revival of the Surrealist or fantastic real- 
ism school was the most important na- 
tional trend in the American art scene of 
1960. It was first evidenced in mid-Janu- 
ary by the dramatic and almost secret 
New York preview of Salvador Dali’s 
12-by-14-foot canvas, an allegory en- 
titled “Christopher Columbus Discovers 
America.” The picture, commissioned by 
A & Psgrocery heir, Huntington Hartford, 
was shown privately to a few carefully 
selected museum directors, collectors, and 
church officials for one day only and then 
removed from sight until sometime in 
1962 when Hartford opens his proposed 
museum, the Gallery of Modern Art, on 
Columbus Circle, New York City. The 
painting, which took Dali two years to 
paint, was reported to have cost Hartford — | 
$250,000. | | 

At the end of 1960 Dali exhibited a 
group of new paintings in addition to the 
famous 1933 eleven foot oil, “The Enig- 
ma of William Tell,” never before seen 
in America. At the same time Marcel 
Duchamp and André Breton, both early 
exponents of Surrealism, assembled а 
group show of 58 artists’ works which 
traced the development of Surrealism 
from 1913 to the present day. 

Even Dada, a World War I nonsense 
movement in art which emphasized the 
despair which men of the twenties felt 
about life, had a revival. Jean Tinguely 
in March exhibited his “Homage to New 
York," a sculpture machine which was 
built by intention to destroy itself on 115 
preview in the Museum of Modern Art. 
The revival of Dada was considered a re- 
flection of a similar despair felt by man 
and mirrored by artists in 1960. | 

Other Foreign Influences. The Orien- 
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tal influence in the arts that has had а COLUMBUS, OHIO, will present to the city of 
powerful impact on American efforts ever Genoa, Italy, a memorial honoring Christopher 
Since the Impressionists received further Columbus. The design includes three masts, 


ening of Asia suggesting the three ships, together with a 
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ngthening with the op representation of the globe. 


House in New York City. Its initial ex- 
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THE CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE Presented a 
comprehensive exhibition o 


and drawings of the 19th century French art- 


hibit was "Masterpieces of Asian Art,” a 
display of more than 40 works of paint- 
ing and sculpture selected by experts 
from American collections. With a pro- 
gram in music, drama, literature, film, 
and dance as well as art Asia House pre- 
sented a total Eastern atmosphere. Asiatic 
music was piped into the exhibit galleries 
for further Oriental effect. 

At the end of 1960 Asia House opened 
the first major exhibition of Rajput paint- 
ing to be held in the U. S. In 110 mini- 
atures the subjects ranged from love and 
music to religion and legend. Assembled 

y Sherman E. Lee, director of the Cleve- 
land Museum, the Rajput paintings 
showed Oriental anticipation of drawing 
devices and uses of color used by such 
modern masters as Matisse, Picasso, and 
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Nolde. 

From Japan in 1960 came a traveling 
exhibit of sculptured treasures from the 
Tokyo National Museum, a group of 
Haniwa, clay figures used to top burial 
mounds for lords of ruling families in the 
third century лр. Quick impressions of 
warriors, servants, musicians, and retain- 
ers of high rank, the Haniwa sculptures 
proved to be bold and free, almost mod- 
ern in feeling. The art died with the in- 
troduction of Buddhism from the Asiatic 
mainland. 

In the field of modern art an exhibit of 
Yugoslavian abstractions toured America 
for the first time in 1960. However, not 
all art influences for the United States 
came in the form of museum shows. Such 
new media as boats became floating art 
galleries. Outstanding was the new Ital- 
ian flagship, Leonardo da Vinci, which 
lived up to its famous namesake, an im- 
portant Italian Renaissance artist, by 
being loaded with paintings, sculptures, 
and tapestries. Lithe, lyrical sculptures by 
Marcello Mascherini were hung in the 
ship's first-class dining room and an ab- 
straction by Gino Severini occupied а 
wall in the Hall of Paintings on the ship. 
U. S. citizens swarmed aboard to view 
these and many other works of art when 
the Leonardo da Vinci docked in July. 

American Art Abroad. The status of 
American Art abroad was given an extra 
boost in 1960 when it was announced 
that the American Friends of the Tate 
Gallery, London, were officially assem- 
bling the first broadly representative 19th 
and 20th century American painting and 
sculpture collection for any European 
museum. 

The Museum Scene. In the world of 
the art museums a notable event was the 
resignation of James Johnson Sweeney as 
director of the hotly discussed new Solo- 
mon R. Guggenheim Museum. 'The 
resignation was announced in July as 
being due to differences between Sweeney 
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ts held their first exhibiti 
auction for $255,000. xhibition, recently sold at 
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Sate of French Impressionist 

аро A. This portrait by Auguste Reno 
gallery in Paris the Impressionis 


and the board of trustees over the aim 
and use of the museum, called the most 
unusual and modern in the world. 

In the field of museum acquisitions 
one of the greatest collections in America, 
that of Stephen C. Clark, was found to 


hibits during 1960. Maurice Prendergast, 
individual American Impressionist, М. 
given a retrospective by the Museum s 
Fine Arts, Boston, from October uc 
December that was slated to m 
throughout the country in 1961. 


i i rdo 
THE ARTS AFLOAT. Both staterooms and public rooms of the new в ер E е b? 
da Vinci, are decorated with original paintings, sculptures, and other 
contemporary artists. 


have been divided between Yale Univer- 
sity Museum and the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York, upon the probation of 
Clark’s will in 1960. Two of the most 
famous modern pictures of the century 
went to the Metropolitan, Georges Seu- 
rat’s "La Parade" and Paul Cézanne's 
"Card Players." А 

Native Sons. Three important Ameri- 
can painters received comprehensive ex- 
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Kuhn, famed for his depiction of clowns, 
had a full-scale show at the Cincinnati 
Art Museum in the fall that traced his 
development from 1910 to his death in 
1949. Forty years of Georgia O'Keefe's 
careful abstracted realism was seen 
through 43 of her works at the Worces- 
ter Art Museum. 

Two large commissions were given to 
Thomas Hart Benton, one of the last of 


as designed by Paul M. Rudolph, 
iking example of contemporary 


MEMORIAL LABORATORY of the Yale School of Forestry w' 
t concrete columns. 


head of Yale’s School of Architecture. The building is a stri 
architecture. Its “hovering” roof is supported on pre-cas 


a hospital and a School of Medicine, was dedi- 


STANFORD'S MEDICAL CENTER, housing a h { 
the California sun and all patients’ rooms face 


cated in September. Fountains flash in 1 
the outside. 


A TYPE OF STRUCTURE which is a 


the American Scene Realists still working 
in America, Former President Truman 
Ordered a $60,000 mural from him for 
the Truman Library in Independence, 
Mo., and Robert Moses commissioned 
Benton to execute a $21,000 mural for 
the New York State Power Administra- 
tion Building in Niagara Falls. 

Missing and Missed. Two deaths 
Struck American art in 1960. James Mont- 
Ботегу Flagg, painter, illustrator, and 
author, died in New York at age 83 in 
May. He was known nationally for his 
чле; posters in World War I and 


Holger Cahill died in July at age 67. 
Cahill wrote. American Painting and 
Sculpture (1932) and headed the W.P.A. 
art project which under his direction be- 
came a great formative influence on con- 
temporary American painting. It spon- 
Sored mural projects and enlisted 4,300 
artists in its effort. After the dissolution 
of the Federal Art Project in 1943, Cahill 
directed the immense Index of American 
Design, another government project. 

Honors for Artists. The Kaufmann 
International Design Award of $20,000 
in 1960 went to two Americans, husband 
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i d. 
Ppearing frequently where temporary shelter is neede 
This one is on the campus of Southern Illinois University. 


and wife Charles and Ray Eames, tor 
their total contribution to the world r^ 
design. In addition, the Eames side c odd 
of plywood and steel designed in » s 
was chosen as one of the ten best - 
signed products of modern times by m 
hundred top designers polled by the 

nois Institute of Technology. — 

Newly elected to the National Institu à 
of Arts and Letters were artists Alexan 
der Calder, Marcel Duchamp, Willem E 
Kooning, Rico Lebrun, and паша 
Speight, and architects Gordon Bunsha 
and Wallace K. Harrison. d 

The Guggenheim International Awards 
were announced and exhibited шы 
neously in November. The top prize of 
$10,000 went to “Woman with Ostrich 
by Karel Appel. 

The Sculptors. Notable among the 
sculptural commissions of the year was 
William Zorach’s creation of a sculp- 
tural symbol for the Reynolds Aluminum 
Company’s $25,000 International Archi- 
tecture Memorial Award. Reuben Naki- 
an’s “Swirling Leaves” was selected by 
New York University to adorn the plain 
brick face of the university’s Loeb Student 
Center in Washington Square. Nakian 


was also commissioned by the university 
to create a work of sculpture for the ex- 
terior of the auditorium. 

Architecture. The immensity of the 
ps and best skyscrapers in New York 
ime only one aspect of their dramatic 
Hon ce on the 1960 scene. Their utiliza- 

f of space, one of the most expensive 
» elements in today's building, toward 
creating an atmosphere of beauty for the 
publfe instead of for mere commercial 
n icem area was as outstanding 
dn dee тру Public plazas were 

The fae part of the top designs. 

acts on these buildings ran as 


PALLAS THEATER has the distinction 
rank Lloyd Wright. Completed in 
experimental laboratory. The 


of being the o 
December, 
theater is und 


follows: Union Carbide Building by 
Skidmore, Owings, and Merrill, covers 
full city block, built over the New York 
Central tracks, 52 stories, cost $70,000,- 
000, a black steel shaft rising from a pink 
terrazzo plaza; Time-Life Building by 
Harrison and Abramovitz, 47 stories, cost 
$52,000,000; Chase Manhattan Bank 
Building by Skidmore, Owings, and Mer- 
rill, covers two city blocks, 60 stories, 
cost $135,000,000. 

The most remarkable characteristic of 
these buildings was their two-fold func- 
tion as a prestige company trade-mark 


and work of art. 


nly theater ever designed by the late 
1959, it contains a training school and 
ler the artistic direction of Paul Baker. 


LIKE A MIGHTY FORTRESS is Israel’s atomic reactor at Nebi Rubin. Designed by the Amer- 

ican architect, Philip Johnson, the structure has an inner court with trees 

A rumor that Israel was developing atomic weapons prompted an inquiry 
States and a denial by Israel. 


and fountains. 
by the United 


AUTOMOBILES 


Automobiles. For a long time car man- 
ufacturers have operated on the theory 
that Americans were more interested in 
styling and size than in functionalism 
and economy. As a matter of fact, many 
were; they liked the roominess and extra 
powerof the big car and its general im- 
pressiveness. But in the past two years 
automobile design has become less clut- 
tered by fins, wings, and weirdly-shaped 
tail lights, and a conservative trend has 
set in. The appearance of half a dozen 
plain-looking, compact cars in 1959, more 
in 1960, and an early display of still more 
for 1961, show a current preference. 

Early purchasers of the small cars, 
foreign and domestic, were apparently 
pleased, even though they admitted some 
drawbacks, and they spread the word of 
their satisfaction. They found the midgets 
comfortable, inexpensive to operate and 
maintain, and convenient to park. Sales 
zoomed. In 1960, from 25 to 30 per cent 
of all new cars sold were compacts, and 
in Detroit it was widely believed that in 
1961 the percentage would soar to 50. 

The sales success of the American com- 
pacts has been beyond the industry's ex- 
pectations. Even George Romney, head 
of American Motor Company, who con- 
fidently pointed the way, was astonished. 
His company's domestic volume of sales 
continued to rise, and exports doubled in 
1960 over a comparable period in 1959. 
The popularity of small American-made 
cars has blunted slightly the sale of for- 
eign compact cars. But on the average, 
for cars of the same general class an 
horsepower, the imports cost several hun- 
dred dollars less and they get consider- 
ably more mileage on a gallon of gas. 
American compacts average 20 m.p.g. 
while foreign compacts average 28 m.p. 
with some reaching more than double 
that figure. In some cases, prices of for- 
eign cars have dropped to meet the com- 
petition of American compacts. 

Federal, state, and local government 


agencies are beginning to show a par- 
tiality for compact cars for the use of 
officials and employees. 

Another predicted change in the Amer- 
ican automobile industry: fewer new 
models, and thus lower expenditure on 
design and retooling, which should show 
up in lower prices. 

Foreign Compacts. Recently a family 
drove a Morris 1,000 from Miami Beach 
to Seattle, towing a trailer weighing 1,500 
pounds, and reported gas consumption at 
32.4 m.p.g. A man and his wife, with lug- 
gage, drove from New York to Washing- 
ton and return for $1.97 worth of gas. 
This was achieved in an Austin 850 
which, like the Morris, is produced by 
the British Motor Corporation. In special 
tests, the Austin has done 68.24 m.p.g. 
The MG Magnette, and the Anglia 
(English Ford) average about 30 m.p.g. 
French and Italian cars, as well as Japa- 
nese and Swedish, also perform well from 
the economy angle. 

The Volkswagen, always the leader 
among the small foreign cars, strove to 
meet the competition with American 
compacts by making a number of inter- 
nal changes. In the 1961 edition there 
were 28 internal mechanical and struc- 
tural changes, the most important being 
that the horsepower has been stepped up 
from 36 to 40. The bigger engine and 
other changes are said to give more eco- 
nomical operation. An automatic choke 
has been added and a new carburetor. 
The luggage space has been increased. 
The price has not been increased and the 
exterior of the car remains the same. 
Sales for 1960 were expected to be about 
150,000, increasing to 180,000 in 196]. 

Cars and Taxes. Along with recent 
increases in the price of gasoline have 
gone increases in gasoline taxes. The 
combination of some local, state and Fed- 
eral taxes amounts to about half the cost 
of the gas. This steady drain on the 
driver’s pocketbook has speeded the rush 
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THIS SOLAR-POWERED CAR rolls along the Appian Way toward Rome. Produced by ап 

American manufacturer, it was making a demonstration tour of Europe. Mounted on the 

roof is a panel of 10,000 silicon cells which convert the sun’s ray into electrical energy 
to feed the batteries running the old buggy, a 1912 Baker Electric. 


to inexpensive cars. But the citizen’s gain 
represents a staggering loss to the govern- 
ment, which in 1959 collected $4 billion 
in automotive excise taxes. This sum, 
which is spent for non-highway uses, 
suffered a huge drop in 1960. 

Gas Fumes. The American Automo- 
bile Manufacturers Association decided 
to install fume-controlling devices in cars 
destined for California. The smog, par- 
ticularly in the Los Angeles area, is con- 
sidered a definite danger to health, with 
automobile gases a major factor in air 
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pollution. The equipment can be installed 
in cars at relatively small expense. A de- 
vice that would burn off the unconsumed 
gases that go into the air is said to cost 
not more than $10 in a new car, no more 
than $30 on a car that has been long in 
use. Secretary Arthur Flemming of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare would like to see the device 
placed on all cars. 

Women Drivers. Women drivers now 
hold nearly 40 per cent of the 81 million 
auto licenses issued in the nation. 


EC 
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New Air Lanes. World flight maps 
were being crisscrossed by more and more 
black lines as companies throughout the 
world inaugurated new flights. A major- 
ity of, them were using jets. Hawaiian 
statehood brought a surge of air travel 
from the mainland. New flights linked 
South American countries with Hawaii 
and the Orient, and Pacific Coast cities 
with Hawaii and the islands of the South 
Pacific. These islands, many of which 
were formerly accessible only by ship, 
were also being reached by flights start- 
ing in New Zealand and Australia. Brit- 
ish Overseas Airways obtained the right 
to schedule flights between San Francisco 
and London over the polar route. 

Direct jet hops between New York 
City and Brasilia were started during the 
summer. The 4,300-mile flight to the new 
capital of Brazil took a mere eight hours 
and a quarter, with an extra 15 minutes 
from Brasilia to Rio de Janeiro. Another 
active area was Africa. The capital cities 
of newly independent African countries 
Were busy expanding their airports to ac- 
commodate new lines from Europe and 
the Western Hemisphere. The first direct 
flights between Central Europe and West 
Africa were inaugurated by Czechoslovak 
Airlines, with runs scheduled between 
Prague and Conakry, Guinea. 

Records. The airlines established new 
records for 1959, the latest year for which 
complete data is available. 

In that year, the airlines had done the 
following: 

Carried 55,900,000 passengers, nearly 
7,000,000 more than in 1958. 

Flew 36,300,000,000 passenger miles, or 
5,000,000,000 more than the previous year. 

Hauled 846,372,000 ton-miles of mail, 
express, and freight. 

Netted profits of about $70,000,000 after 
taxes and interest, which was $20,000,000 
higher than in 1958, but less than in 1955, 
the best money-making year to date. 


The Air Transport Association, which 
furnished the above figures, also an- 
nounced that there had been a fatality 
rate of less than one for every 100,000,- 
000 passenger miles, and that it is three 
times as safe to travel by domestic sched- 
uled airlines as by automobile. Airlines 
are now the leading common carrier of 
intercity traffic, hauling 47.3 per cent 
compared with 28.4 per cent for railroads 
and 24.3 for buses. Ten years ago the 
airlines ran a poor third. 

New jet airliners are being delivered 
at a rate of one every 48 hours. About 
half the 600 ordered by domestic airlines 
have been delivered, and all 600 will be 
in service by the end of 1962. 

The commercial air fleet numbered 
1,894 by the end of 1959, including 84 
pure jets and 213 prop-jets. 

There was a slight decrease in flight 
costs in 1960, especially in international 
flights of the economy class. 

Drinking Aloft. The pre-dinner cock- 
tail and the champagne supper have be- 
come routine on most American and 
foreign airlines. In fact, some airlines 
feature this gourmet angle of their serv- 
ice in advertising. Yet many passengers, 
many airline officials, as well as the air 
crews, would like to see all drinking 
abolished during flights. With the age of 
jet travel having arrived, safety precau- 
tions become especially necessary. Jet 
travel requires that pilots and crew op- 
erate at top efficiency, and that passen- 
gers conduct themselves decorously, in no 
way interfering with operational effi- 
ciency. 

The Air Line Pilots’ Association 
(ALPA) and also the Air Line Stew- 
ardesses and Stewards Association have 
taken a stand against drinking aloft. The 
ALPA has submitted to the Senate sub- 
committee on transportation a list of 
incidents, in six categories, that have oc- 
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3 are not served by the carrier and that 
. motion. It was developed by Avro Aircraft of such beverages will not be served to pas- 
Canada, under sponsorship of U. S. Army an sengers who appear to be intoxicated. 


uii. Passengers, however, may carry liquor 
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curred on planes as a result of passengers 
being under the influence of alcohol. 
These range from giving annoyance to 
others to an inebriated passenger at- 
tempting to enter the flight deck and 
interfering with the crew in the perform- 
ance of duty. Drunks have inadvertently 
damaged pressurizing and exit devices in 
flight. Planes have had to make unsched- 
uled stops to dump such troublesome 
passengers. 

Regulations covering the consumption 
of alcoholic beverages on board planes 
have now been tightened. The Federal 
Aviation Agency has ruled that no alco- 
holic beverages may be consumed which 
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aboard but it must be poured by a stew- 
ardess. If she feels the passenger has had 
enough, drinks can be refused. Regula- 
tions also forbid the carrier from taking 
on passengers who are obviously under 
the influence of alcohol. F.A.A. will fol- 
low through on these regulations, and 
violators may face penalties up to $1,000. 
The wording of the rules attempts to 
relieve the airplane crew from judging 
whether or not a passenger is actually 
intoxicated; crew members may rely on 
the appearance of the passenger in deter- 
mining whether or not to serve him with 
a drink. 

Electra Mystery Solved. On Septem- 
ber 29, 1959, near the town of Buffalo, 


TEST PILOT Maj. Robert White of the U. S. Air Force has his helmet adjusted before a 

record-breaking high-altitude flight in August. Starting from Edwards Air Force Base in 

California, White flew the rocket-powered X-15 to a world altitude record of 131,000 

feet, almost 25 miles above the earth. Below, the X-15 dropping away in flight from a 
B-52 that carried it off the ground. 


SOARING ALOFT in a motorless air- 
craft is an exciting hobby. Hundreds 
of glider enthusiasts are taking to 
the air for summer fun after a brief 
period of training. 


Tex., an Electra turbine propeller air- 
plane crashed, killing all 34 aboard. On 
March 17, 1960, an Electra crashed near 
Tell City, Ind., with a loss of 63 lives. 
In both cases the planes lost wings while 
flying in seemingly safe weather at the 
customary height and at the usual cruis- 
ing speed of 400 miles an hour. 

There were no survivors in either case 
to throw any light on the mystery. How- 
ever, it was ascertained that violent 
fluttering of the wings—developing so 
quickly that a wing could snap off in 
less than a minute—was the cause of the 
two crashes. The fluttering did not occur 
at lower speeds, and E. R. Quesada, head 
of the Civil Aviation Agency, imme- 
diately ordered airlines using Electras to 
see that their speed was held down to 
not over 329 miles an hour. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, manu- 
facturer of the Electra, which had been 
considered its proudest achievement, at 
once began exhaustive tests and experi- 
ments, conducted in flight and in wind 
tunnels. The company announced that 
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250 engineers and technicians were work- 
ing round the clock trying to ferret out 
the trouble. After some weeks Lockheed 
made public its assessment of what had 
caused the twin tragedies. It traced both 
accidents to violent oscillations that 
started in the outer engine package and 
then moved to the wing itself. Because 
the oscillations occurred at the same rate 
of frequency, they fed on one another 
and, in less than 30 seconds, increased 
in violence and speed so as to snap off 
the wings. Design changes were planne 
to strengthen the engine package mount- 
ing so that the fatal fluttering sequence 
can never again be triggered. With these 
modifications made, the Electras will be 
able to resume their normal operating 
speeds. 

Alterations Started. During the fall, 
repairs were started on the 136 Electras 
which had been purchased by foreign 
and domestic airlines and which were 
currently operating on four continents. 
One by one, they were being lined up 
for redesigning at the service hangars of 
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the Lockheed plant at Burbank, Cal. Be- 
fore the job is completed in 1961 the 
repair bill will have reached a total of 
about $25,000,000. The new Electras al- 
ready ordered and in production will, of 
course. incorporate the modifications in 
design which are required. 

The first Electra went into service in 
December, 1957. Its disastrous history 
will at least have given new and valuable 
knowledge to the designers of aircraft, 
and, in the long run, have contributed 
to air safety. 

Further ill-luck pursued the Electra. 
In October an Eastern Airlines Electra 
sank in Boston Harbor a few minutes 
after taking off, bringing death to 61 per- 
sons. Chairman Quesada of the C.A.A. 
voiced the opinion that the crash had 
been caused by hundreds of starlings 
sucked into engines. 

A New Hazard. It is recognized that 
flocks of migrating birds can be a definite 
threat to air safety. At Idlewild Interna- 
tional Airport a few weeks later a flock 
of some 50,000 migrating swallows dis- 
covered the bayberry bushes which had 
been planted between runways to serve 
as snow fences. After gorging themselves 
on bayberries, they settled down on the 
runways, causing a serious take-off haz- 
ard. When all efforts to frighten them off 
failed, the runways were closed for some 
hours until the birds resumed their flight. 


FLYING DUTCHMAN. One of a new 
1960 by KLM Royal Dutch Airlines. Fly 
these planes reach Amsterdam bind 
class 


New Yor 
and 20 de luxe seats. 
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Various bird-scaring devices are now 
being worked out for airfields in the 
pathway of migrating birds. Shrubs and 
bushes, planted as part of the landscaping 
or to serve as barriers, are being rooted 
out. Ponds are being filled up, and under- 
brush cleared. Curiously, birds are not 
frightened by the tremendous roar of jet 
engines. 

Noise Abatement. Complaints of resi- 
dents living near airports have been re- 
sponsible for extensive research into noise 
control. The roar of the jets is especially 
disturbing. Airplane manufacturers of 
many countries have succeeded in devel- 
oping devices to suppress most of the 
noise. They declare that a total of $50 
million has been spent in this research. 
The silencers now used on most airliners 
weigh the equivalent of "two men and a 
boy,” and thus reduce passenger capacity. 

Helicopters. On July 27 the crash of 
a Sikorsky S-58 helicopter en route be- 
tween Chicago's two airports carried 13 
persons to their death. The Federal Avia- 
tion Agency at once issued new rulings 
applying to all Sikorsky S-58's in civilian 
use. Main rotor blades with 1400 or more 
hours of flying time in service must be 
retired; there must be daily X-ray inspec- 
tion of all main rotor blades with 1,000 
or more hours of service; if cracks are 
found, the blade must be replaced before 
further flights. 


fleet of Douglas four-engine jets put into service in 
ing above the weather at 30,000 to 40,000 feet, 


k in seven hours. They contain 93 economy- 


BOOKS for CHILDREN 


by VICTORIA S. JOHNSON 


For Three-to-Six-Year Olds. Bruno 
Munari’s ABC, by Bruno Munari (World, 
$3.50). An imaginative alphabet book 
with beautiful illustrations. Something 
New At the Circus, by Hannah Simons; 
illus. by Margaret Bradfield (Abingdon, 
$2). All the farm animals are eager to 
see the circus after the ox discovers a 
colorful poster on the side of the barn. 
Vaquero Pequeño, Cowboy Small, by Lois 
Lenski, Spanish translation by Donald 
Worcester (Walck, $2.50). This new 
two-language version of a favorite Lois 
Lenski book tells of Cowboy Small’s ad- 
ventures, with both Spanish and English 
text on each page. The Secret Hiding 
Place, by Rainey Bennett (World, $3). 
In pictures as colorful and gay as the first 
spring flowers, the homely hippo is trans- 
formed into a captivating creature. This 
is the story of a baby hippo who decides 
to find a secret place of his own. Robins 
and Rabbits, by John Hawkinson (Whit- 
man, $2.50). Three brown owls, one 


sleepy bear, butterflies that dance in the 
air, turtles and toads, frisky squirrels, and 
fish that swim in the creek are some of 
the woodland creatures in this lovely 
picture book. When I Grow Up, by Lois 
Lenski (Walck, $2.25). The very young 
child will see himself in many of these 
childlike pictures and rhymes put to 
music. Little Ben, by Cathrine Barr 
(Walck, $2.25). Beavers often warn their 
friends of danger by slapping their big 
tails down hard on the water, which 
makes a sound like WHACK. But Little 
Ben did not have a very big tail, not as 
big as his brothers’ and sisters’, and they 
laughed at his little tail. One day when 
he was swimming home with a lovely 
present for his mother, he saw danger 
right in front of his home. What should 
he do? You will find out when you read 
this pleasant little story. The Butterfly 
Chase, by Denise and Alain Trez (World, 
$3). A merry adventure in colorful pic- 
tures. Freddy sets out to capture an 


elusive tri-color butterfly with the help 
of his grandpére. I Rode the Black Horse 
Far Away, by Ivy O. Eastwick; illus. by 
Robert A. Jones (Abingdon, $2). The 47 
delightful poems in this collection can 
take the reader almost anywhere he 
chooses, from the busy city to the quiet 
seashore. Winsome verses of the magic of 
every-day experiences—snow, wind, rain. 
In a Pumpkin Shell; A Mother .Goose 
ABC, illus. by Joan Walsh Anglund 
(Harcourt, $2.95). Some of the less well- 
known verses from Mother Goose illus- 
trated with enchanting pictures. 

For Six-to-Nine-Year Olds. Going 
Barefoot, by Aileen Fisher; illus. by 
Adrienne Adams (Crowell, $3). A happy 
book where rabbits, raccoons, and kan- 
garoos romp through the pages. An im- 
aginative story bringing delights as the 
months go by while a child anticipates 
the joy of going barefoot like the animals 
and birds. The Shoemaker and the Elves, 
by the Brothers Grimm; illus. by Adri- 
enne Adams (Scribner’s, $2.95). An old 
favorite in a fresh new setting. Beautiful 
illustrations give the old tale new dimen- 
sions. Science, Science, Everywhere! by 
Ruth Cromer Weir; illus. by Gloria 


mr 


Decorations on these pages are from WT I ` 
Up, by Lois Lenski, published by Henry Z. wie 


Stevens (Abingdon, $2). Mike and Sue 
set out on an expedition to make a big 
scientific discovery. They see ants, a 
squirrel, baby rabbits, birds, earthworms, 
butterflies, and many other interesting 
things. But Mike does not find the great 
discovery he is seeking—at least not until 
Sue points it out to him. Jeepers, There’s 
A Jet!, by Thelma Shaw; illus. by Kevin 
Royt (Whitman, $2). Uncle John fulfills 
Johnny’s wish to see a jet. This was what 
he wanted to do more than anything else 
in the world. The Wonderland of Plants, 
by Terry Shannon; illus. by Charles Pay- 
zant (Whitman, $2.75). Here is the story 
of the plant kingdom, how plants are 
grouped, how they live, grow and multi- 
ply. Young children want to know how 
Nature works. This book provides an- 
swers to many of their questions. Small 
Pets from Woods and Fields, by Margaret 
Waring Buck (Abingdon, $3). Directions 
on how to make terrariums, vivariums 
and instructions on how to bring inter- 
esting bits of outdoor life inside for closer 
observation, will be found in this useful 
book. Alfred, by Janice May Udry; illus. 
by Judith Shuman Roth (Whitman, 
$2.50). Henry has to pass many dogs on 
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his way to school each morning. The very 
thought of dogs bothered Henry, for to 
tell the truth, he was afraid of them. 
Then, one morning Henry and Alfred, 
the big red dog, meet face to face. After 
this meeting everything is changed and 
Alfred and Henry become friends. The 
Famous Baby-Sitter, by Laura Bannon 
(Whitman, $2.75). The San Antonio 
River and the San Jacinto Fiesta furnish 
the background for this amusing story. 
Everyone was preparing for the week- 
long fiesta. Pop was building floats; Mom 
was trimming the floats; big sister was 
making paper flowers; Johnny’s friend, 
Tod, was practicing a dance, but what 
was Johnny doing—baby-sitting. Johnny 
wanted to help, too. This story tells about 
the thing of value Johnny found in the 
river and how one thing led to another 
until Johnny finally is introduced at the 
fiesta as THE Famous Basy-Sitter. Tough 
Enough’s Indians, by Ruth and Latrobe 
Carroll (Walck, $2.75). Beanie and his 
brothers and sisters and Sassy, the pony, 
and Tough Enough, Beanie’s dog, were 
forced to flee a forest fire. Before they 
return home the young Tatums have an 
adventure that starts in the back yard of 
an Indian family. Hide and Seek, by 
Dorothy Clewes; illus. by Sofia (Coward- 
McCann, $2.50). Penny was going to 
spend a day on Maxwell’s farm. She 
would plan just what to do every minute 
of the day. There was the haystack to 
slide down, the baby ducks to pet, she 
would run through the fields with the 
dog, and pick flowers in the meadow. 
Though her day did not turn out as she 
had planned, Penny found it just as ex- 
citing. Becky’s Birthday, by Tasha Tudor 
(Viking, $3). How would you like to 
spend a whole day celebrating your tenth 
birthday? Well, that is exactly what 
Becky and her family did. It was a won- 
derful summer day and the climax comes 
when Becky’s cake comes floating down 
the river on a large raft of flowers. You 
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will agree that it was a truly magical 
birthday. Noise in the Night, by Anne 
Alexander; illus. by Abner Graboff (Rand 
McNally, $2.75). A suspenseful story of a 
little girl disturbed by strange sounds she 
hears and can’t identify. No one else can 
hear them but Sherri. One night she finds 
out what these noises are and it’s a great 
surprise that will delight both children 
and parents. Quick as a Wink, by Dor- 
othy Aldis; illus. by Peggy Westphal 
(Putnam, $2.75.) Twenty amusing poems 
accompanied with a prose passage, each 
describing an insect. The Marsh Crone’s 
Brew, by Ib Spang Olsen; translated by 
Virginia Allen Jensen (Abingdon, $1.50). 
A Danish folk tale of the old crone and 
her marsh children who mix a brew in 
her cauldron to bring spring back to earth 
after a long winter. Such things as eve- 
ning dew, stork feathers and spiderwebs 
go into this magic brew. The Boy Who 
Couldn’t Roar, by Grace Berquist; illus. 
by Ruth Van Sciver (Abingdon, $1.50). 
Tommy’s father said that he should learn 
to roar like a lion. Tommy tried over and 
over again but he just couldn’t do it 
The cows laughed at him, and so did his 
brother. The new horse was supposed to 
help but he was no help at all. It was 
Meg that finally did help Tommy gain 
self-confidence. Take a Giant Step, by 
Hannelore Hahn; illus. by Margot Ze- 
mach (Little Brown, $2.75). A tall, funny 
book about stilts. With stilts you can take 
giant steps. People all over the world 
walk on stilts—in India, in Paris, in Mex- 
ico. The story tells of the interesting 
things you can do on stilts. Hymie’s Fid- 
dle, by Mel Silverman (World, $2.50). 
No one appreciated Hymie’s violin music 
except his small sister who told him he 
was a genius. The vibrant colorful life 
of a neighborhood where the streets are 
lined with pushcarts. Papa Pompino, by 
Martha King; illus. by Jan Balet (Rand 
McNally, $1.50). An amusing story of 
the wise circus clown who lives in a little 


VICKI JOHNSON costumed as The Book Witch, a character developed by her as a story- ` 
telling technique to interest children in reading. In this role she appears at book fairs, 
schools, libraries, and on television programs. Her interested audience, Lynn and Robert 


Davis, show that reading can be fun. 
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house near an old castle. His faithful 
followers love to listen to his tales and 
learn how to do his tricks. The antics of 
Papa Pompino provide plenty of laughter 
for children who love clowns. Angelique, 
by Janice; illus. by Roger Duvoisin 
(Whittlesey, $2.25). Everything was 
going fine for Angelique, the happiest 
duck in Paris, until a little black poodle 
came along. After running away because 
she is so unhappy, she meets a big cat 
and a little sparrow who solve her prob- 
lem for her. She returns to defend her 
home against Coco, the poodle, who in 
the end becomes her friend. Around the 
Year Together, compiled by Ruth Adams 
Murray; illus. by George and Irma 
Wilde (Abingdon, $1.95). Stories, poems, 
prayers, activities for family fun and fel- 


REBECCA CAUDILL, whose family stories have 
delighted children for many years, writes with 
gentle understanding of youngsters. Higgins, 
the dog pictured with her, belongs to the 
author's next door neighbor and is the sub- 


ject of her latest book. 
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lowship. Old Mother West Wind, by 
Thornton W. Burgess; illus. by Harrison 
Cady (Little Brown, $3.95). A Golden 
Anniversary edition of an old favorite. 
This is a lovely and imaginative book 
which should be passed on to the next 
generation. The Tall Grass Zoo, by Cecil 
and Winifred Lubell (Rand McNally, 
$2.75). A complete zoo of small animals 
may be found in any back yard if you 
search in the tall grass. Interesting facts 
about these little creatures are written in 
simple language. Candy Floss, by Rumer 
Godden; illus. by Adrienne Adams (Vik- 
ing, $2.50). A lucky doll was Candy 
Floss, that’s what Jack, her owner, said. 
He ran a cocoanut shy at the fair and 
all went well until the day that Clemen- 
tina Davenport, the spoiled little rich 
girl, saw Candy Floss and wanted the 
doll for her own. When Jack refused to 
sell his lucky doll, Clementina took mat- 
ters in her own hands and did a terrible 
thing. Poor Candy Floss went through 
some harrowing experiences before she 
was restored to her rightful owner. Jesus 
Goes to the Synagogue, by Helen Brown; 
illus. by William Hutchinson (Abingdon, 
$1.25). Jesus goes to the Synagogue on 
the Sabbath. Through his eyes we see the 
ancient worship service. Children of today 
will understand better many of the Bible 
stories they hear when they know how 
people worshipped in ancient times. The 
Kid, by W. T. Cummings (Whittlesey, 
$2.25). “There once was a boy, and his 
name was Kid,” begins this. magical story 
about a lonely boy. He takes his banjo 
and sets out to find companionship. In his 
travels he meets a wonderful golden horse 
who carries him on his back until they 
reach a sunlit meadow where Kid finds 


"the answer to his quest. Higgins and the 


Great Big Scare, by Rebecca Caudill; 
illus. by Beth Krush (Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, $2.95). Higgins is a puppy with 
a great big scare inside him. Henny, the 
little girl next door, loves Higgins an 
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agrees to care for him while his owner 
is away. She uses lots of gentleness and 
patience to restore Higgins to his happy 
self again. The Very Special Badgers, A 
Tale of Magic from Japan, by Claus 
Stamm; illus. by Kazue Mizumura (Vik- 
ing, $2.25). An old tale retold, full of 
humor and wit. The drawings are of true 
Japanese quality. 

For Nine-to-Twelve-Year Olds. Titus 
in Trouble, by James Reeves and Edward 
Ardizzone (Walck, $3.50). Over a hun- 
dred years ago in a narrow street in Lon- 
don there lived a small boy named Titus. 
More than anything else Titus wanted 
to go to sea. The master of one of the 
Ships had promised to take him on his 
next voyage as cabin boy. But a terrible 
thing happened. Titus broke two expen- 
sive vases and had to earn ten pounds to 
pay for them. Trouble seems to follow 
him as he tries to earn the money. Can 
you imagine how a pickle factory, a bas- 
ket of oranges, a bundle of ballads, and 
a bolt of red satin could make his trouble 
grow greater? By chance he helps to carry 
a heavy chest down some stairs. It crashes 
open before the happy ending. Appren- 
tice to Liberty, by Mary Virginia Fox; 
illus. by Mel Silverman (Abingdon, $3). 
Jean Girard, who helped in the making 
of the Statue of Liberty, learns the mean- 
ing of freedom. This exciting story of 
danger and intrigue tells how Jean es- 
caped to Paris and became an apprentice 
carpenter in the home of the great sculp- 
tor Bartholdi. Later Jean comes to the 
United States for the dedication cere- 
monies of the Statue of Liberty, and 
learns that liberty can be more than a 
dream. Tales from the Story Hat, by 
Verna Aardema; illus. by Elton Fax 
(Coward-McCann, $3.50). Nine West 
African folk tales by a teacher who un- 
derstands storytelling and children today. 
In Africa an old man wears a wide 
brimmed story hat with tiny carvings of 
wood and ivory dangling from its brim. 
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If you touch an object you will hear one 
of his stories. The Story of Saint Nicho- 
las, by Mildred Luckhardt; illus. by Gar- 
don Laite (Abingdon, $2.75). The story 
of the boy Nicholas who became a be- 
loved Christian bishop, and later a saint. 
From the legend of St. Nicholas came 
our present-day Santa Claus. Fear in the 
Forest, by Cateau De Leeuw; illus. by 
Leonard Vosburgh (Nelson, $2.95). 
Daniel was an orphan boy whose father 
had been killed by Indians. When an 
opportunity came for him to join a pack- 
horse brigade bound for the Northwest 
Territory he did so and overcame his 
fear of the vast forests during the jour- 
ney. Fun with Spanish, by Lee Cooper; 
illus. by Ann Atene (Little Brown, $3). 
When you have read the stories and 
verses in this book, you will know over 
five hundred Spanish words. Good Old 
Archibald, by Ethelyn M. Parkinson; 
illus. by Mary Stevens (Abingdon, $3). 
Surprising things happen in this rollick- 
ing account of the big baseball game be- 
tween the Lawson Lions and the Brook- 
field Bumblebees. The antics of “Good 
Old Arch” and his new friends of Brook- 
field School make an enjoyable story for 
boys. The Right Play For You, by Bernice 
Wells Carlson; illus. by Georgette Boris 
(Abingdon, $2.50). Do you plan to give 
a play? Here is a good book to help you. 
Scout leaders as well as parents will find 
this comprehensive book on plays of 
value. Meadows in the Sea, by Alida 
Malkus; illus. by Margaret Cosgrove 
(World, $2.75). There are rich pastures 
in the sea just as there are on land. It is 
into this strange underwater world of 
plankton, basic food for countless crea- 
tures of the deep, that Alida Malkus takes 
us. Poems of Magic and Spells, edited by 
William Cole; illus. by Peggy Bacon 
(World, $3.95). “Of course, all good 
poetry is magical and all good poetry 
casts its spell,” Mr. Cole writes in his 
introduction to this beguiling collection 
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of ninety poems about fairies, lepre- 
chauns, mermaids, elves, witches, gob- 
lins, and many other magical creatures. 
Even non-poetry reading children will 
love this book. The Mound Builders, by 
William E. Scheele (World, $2.50). The 
remarkable culture of the North Ameri- 
can mound builders is described and il- 
lustrated by the Director of the Cleveland 
Museum of Natural History. Courageous 
Comrades, by Fredrika Shumway Smith; 
illus. by Leonard Vosburgh (Rand Mc- 
Nally, $2.75). The story of a pioneer 
Wisconsin family filled with the spirit of 
adventure and daring that blazed the 
trail to American frontiers a hundred 
years ago. Zachary, The Governor’s Pig, 
by Bruce Grant; illus. by Robert Frank- 
enberg (World, $2.95). Based on fact, 
this is the story of young Boone Hardin 
and Zachary, his razorback hog, who 
joined the Kentucky volunteers in the 
War of 1812. India’s Children, by Bani 
Shorter; illus. by Kurt Wiese (Viking, 
$3). Typical ways of life in many regions, 
living conditions, hopes and problems of 
children living in present-day India are 
described in these twelve stories. In the 
foreword, Premier Nehru’s sister, Mme. 
Pandit, says “children could not have 
a better introduction to my country.” 
Myths and Enchantment Tales, by Mar- 
garet Evans Price; illus. by Evelyn Ur- 
banowich (Rand McNally, $2.95). Twen- 
ty-five immortal myths of Greece and 
Rome that should be part of every child’s 
heritage. The Mystery of the Old Fisk 
House; A Brownie Scout Story, by Mary 
Fishler and Lois Fuller; illus. by Millard 
McGee (Abingdon, $2.50). Two Brownie 
Scout leaders wrote this book which not 
only tells a good adventure story, but 
also tells what Brownie Scouts do. Rand 
McNally Book of Nations ($4.95). Hun- 
dreds of large, full-color maps and pic- 
tures and interesting text in a big book 
give a thorough view of many nations. 
Each continent is covered in detail, show- 
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ing the people, animals, mountains, riv- 
ers, lakes, races, religions, and customs. 
Gaudenzia: Pride of the Palio, by Mar- 
guerite Henry; illu. by Lynd Ward 
(Rand McNally, $3.95). Set in Siena, 
Italy, where a spectacular horse race is 
run each year through the narrow‘ twist- 
ing streets, this is the story of Gaudenzia, 
a beautiful half-Arabian mare, and 
Giorgio Terni, the boy who rode, trained 
and loved her. The Burro Benedicto, by 
Philip D. Jordan; illus. by R. M. Powers 
(Coward-McCann, $3.50). A wonderful 
collection of folk tales and legends of 
Mexico. You will find history, color and 
adventure in these eighteen stories. 
Quarterback’s Aim, by Beman Lord; 
illus. by Arnold Spilka. (Walck, $2.75). 
A good short story of a boy with football 
ambitions who made the best of what he 
had to offer. Alan wanted to play so 
much that he ate five bananas and three 
malted milks at one sitting in order to 
gain weight. Tryouts found him under- 
weight and he was offered the job of 
assistant coach instead of a place on the 
team. Alan takes the job and with the 
help of the coach makes magic with 
SW96. 

For Older Boys and Girls. Drake: The 
Man They Called a Pirate, by Jean Lee 
Latham; illus. by Frederick T. Chapman 
(Harper, $2.95). A fictionalized biogra- 
phy of one of the world's greatest seamen 
by a Newbery Medal winner. Saturday 
Science, by Westinghouse Scientists, ed- 
ited by Andrew Bluemle (Dutton, $5.95). 
This book would be a valuable edition to 
any science library. The outgrowth of a 
series of lectures presented in the West- 
inghouse Science Honors Institute since 
1957, the book contains excellent dia- 
grams and is well illustrated. Voyage 
Into Darkness, by W. J. Granberg (Dut- 
ton, $3). The true story of Bering’s Alas- 
kan expedition, told by seventeen-year- 
old Laurentz, a junior member of the 
group. It tells of an ill-fated voyage into 
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RUTH PAINTER RANDALL, wife of the great 
incoln scholar James G. Randall, writes with 


Sincerity and feeling about Lincoln and his 


family. In her books she has used the Lincoln 


Papers, the Herndon-Weik papers, little-known 
manuscripts and letters from private collec- 


tions, Her latest book, 1, Магу, is written for 


teen-age readers. 


darkness searching for mythical Gama- 
land, and then going on until they dis- 
covered the coast of Alaska. The Iliad of 
Homer, retold by Barbara Picard; illus. 
by Joan Kiddell-Monroe (Walck, $3.50). 
Here is the classic tale retold as living 
literature in dramatic style with excel- 
lent illustrations. River in the Dark, by 
Jean Speiser (John Day, $3.50). Some of 
our earth’s most wonderful spectacles lie 
below its surface. One of them is Mam- 
moth Cave in Kentucky. Here, amid the 
limestone formations and underground 
rivers, we find the unusual setting of this 
story. Drew Elliott, son of a ranger-nat- 
uralist, and Jenny Woodward are the two 
young people trapped in an underground 
cave by the sudden flooding of a river. 
Mystery, excitement and danger all make 
this a most enjoyable story. Countdown: 
The Story of Cape Canaveral, by Wil- 
liam Roy Shelton; illus. with photograph- 
ic drawings by Robert Curran (Little 


x Brown, $3.50). The story of rocketry for 


young Americans. It gives a permanent 
record of the grace and strength and 
power of the great white rockets fuming 
and smoking on the launching pad dur- 
ing that last hour of suspense. Natoto, 
by Lucille Mulcahy (Thomas Nelson, 
$2.95). This is a story of a girl who 
lived in a great stone "apartment house" 
in New Mexico almost seven hundred 
years ago. Natoto could not remember 
her parents or a time when there had 
not been the threat of war. However, she 
had grown up happily, for she lived with 
devoted grandparents and learned to ac- 
cept rumors of war as part of life. An 
unusual tale of human values and stead- 
fast love. Kon-Tiki: A Special Edition 
for Young People, by Thor Heyerdahl; 
illus. with full-color paintings, photo- 
graphs, and maps (Rand McNally, $4.95). 
This thrilling sea adventure is truly one 
of the greatest of all modern classics. 
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Now illustrated in full color for young 
readers, it retains all the spirit and fine 
writing that made the original version a 
top seller for years. Dangerous Flight, 
by Elsa Pedersen; illus. by Anthony 
D’Adamo (Abingdon, $3). The story of 
Stefan and his uncle, Nicholas, at the 
Russian trading post of Shelter Bay, 
Alaska. Stefan disliked the trader, Ma- 
kushin, and he saw that others shared 
his dislike. His uncle had feuded with 
the trader for years. Nicholas is tried 
by Makushin on a trumped-up charge; 
Stefan and two Indian friends rescue him 
from jail; the two Russians, man and 
boy, become fugitives in the wilds. 
I, Mary, A Biography of the Girl who 
Married Abraham Lincoln, by Ruth 
Painter Randall (Little Brown, $3.50). 
The true story of Mary Todd Lincoln. 
Here is a full account of the events that 
led up to her marriage to Abraham Lin- 
coln. The touching and beautiful story 
of a grief-stricken woman who tries to 
carry on after the death of her beloved 
husband. The Sun and the Birch, by 
Charlie May Simon (Dutton, $3.50). A 
fine double biography of the Crown 
Prince and Princess of Japan. A story of 
contrast and compromise, in which two 
young people, a Prince and a commoner, 
adjust themselves to an ancient tradition. 
The author worked closely with Japan’s 
Imperial Household and has created a 
poetically varied tapestry against which 
the central characters emerge as warm 
human young people. Land of the Phar- 


aohs, by Leonard Cottrell; illus. by: 


Richard M. Powers (World, $2.95). An 
interesting re-creation of the culture of 
ancient Egypt during the reign of Tut- 
ankhamen. Fiction and fact have been 
skillfully interwoven to make a story that 
should fire the imaginations of young 
readers. Good Digging, The Story of 
Archaeology, by Dorothy and Joseph 
Samachson; illus. with photographs and 
maps (Rand McNally, $3.50). A fasci- 
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nating tour of strange lands and ancient 
civilizations emphasizes the art and sci- 
ence of today’s archaeologists, and at the 
same time describes the most dramatic 
finds in history and tells of the people 
responsible for unearthing them. A lib- 
eral education in archaeology. Well in- 
dexed. The Cave of Shouting Silence, by 
Olive Burt (John Day, $3.50). The lo- 
cale of this story is Zion National Park 
in southern Utah. Young Caleb Wilson 
joins a Mormon expedition to the Virgin 
River country in order to search for evi- 
dence that will prove he is the grandson 
of Thomas Virgin for whom the river 
was named. Young people interested in 
conservation and natural resources will 
want to read this book. Salute to the 
Brave: Stories of World War II, selected 
by Albert B. Tibbets (Little Brown, 
$3.50). Here are ten stories about men 
of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. 
Read about the Bagpipe Brigade in Italy, 
the Air Force over the South Sea Islands, 
the Navy on the coast of Asia, and the 
Army on Okinawa. You will find the 
sober thoughts and the violent reactions 
of men forced out of their familiar way 
of life to do a job that had to be done. 
High Timber: The Story of American 
Forestry, by Charles I. Coombs; illus. 
with photographs (World, $4.95). A 
book which explains accurately the ways 
in which the modern profession of for- 
estry sets about making the wisest possi- 
ble use of trees. You will find information 
on the various types of trees, their woods, 
growth, by-products, and our efforts to- 
ward conserving trees. Well indexed. 
Junket to Japan, by Clarissa Lorenz (Lit- 
tle Brown, $3.50). True adventure in 
Japanese living. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. Maya Land of the Turkey and 
the Deer, by Victor W. von Hagen; illus. 
by Alberto Bletrán (World, $2.95). Here 
is an attempt to re-create Mayan life as 
it was before the Spanish conquest In 
terms that will fascinate teenagers. 


RENEWAL. Canada’s capital, Ottawa, 


in common with many citi 


es, feels the urge to 
sed for redesigning the central part 


rebuild and renew. This model shows the plan propo ‹ 
of the city. To the right, the National Capital Area, with Parliament and other Federal 
buildings. 


Immigration Trends. When a poised 
and attractive. 16-year-old Danish girl, 
Anette Toft, stepped off a liner from 
Europe at Quebec City in December, she 
was greeted by a myriad of photographers" 
flash bulbs and a personal welcome tele- 
gram from Canada's Minister of Immi- 
gration in Ottawa, Mrs. Ellen Fairclough. 
Anette was no ordinary newcomer. She 
was the two-millionth post-war immi- 
grant. 

As a young, booming giant of a coun- 
try, Canada is depending very largely on 
immigration to roll back its northern 
frontier, expand its industry and fill up 
the hundreds of thousands of empty 
square miles. As a member of the British 


Commonwealth of Nations, she has al- 
ways relied on drawing most of her new- 
comers from the overcrowded British 
Isles. But during 1958 and 1959, more 
Italians than Britons came to settle. It 
was only in 1960 that British immigrants 
managed to oust the Italian newcomers 
from top place. 

The Canadian government was beset 
with headaches and problems during the 
year. Unemployment reared its ugly head 
across the land again, and by year's end 
it was threatening to reach the 500,000 
mark. The Canadian Labor Congress 
gloomily predicted it would top one-tenth 
of the nation's entire 6,000,000- member 
labor force. 
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With this threat came a warning from 
Mr. James Coyne, the governor of the 
official Bank of Canada, that the economy 
was also in bad shape. Canadians, he 
said bluntly, were spending too much, 
too fast. 

To meet these threats Mr. Diefenbaker 

‘called Parliament into session in No- 
vember, two months earlier than usual. 
In the traditional Speech from the Throne 
read by Governor-General Georges Va- 
nier, outlining the proposed legislation, 
he promised: 

e A huge public works program to offer 
jobs for the unemployed. 

e Government guaranteed bank loans 
for small, struggling businesses wanting 
to expand. 

e The establishment of a National Pro- 
ductivity Council to boost Canada’s posi- 
tion in the world export markets. 

e And a supplementary budget—an al- 
most unheard-of step—to stimulate the 
sagging economy. 

Outside of Parliament, Canada made a 
serious and strenuous effort to strengthen 
its world trading position. 

The Prime Minister appointed his for- 
mer Transport Minister, George Hees, to 
take over the tough Trade and Commerce’ 
portfolio in his cabinet. Mr. Hees, an 
energetic 50-year-old Torontonian, has 
emerged as one of the ablest of Canada’s 
ministers. His first move was to call every 
one of his 109 trade commissioners in 49 
overseas countries back to Ottawa for a 
super-sales conference. He broadcast an 
open invitation to any businessmen in 
Canada who want to increase exports to 
come to the capital and meet the trade 
commissioners. Nearly 4,000 took him up 
on his invitation. 

With an eye for business everywhere, 
Mr. Hees was delighted to welcome a 
bearded, cigar-chomping 10-man Cuban 
trade delegation which came to Canada 
in December with a shopping list from 
Fidel Castro ranging from cows to iso- 
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topes. The Cubans told Mr. Hees they 
could see no reason why the average 
$12,000,000 worth of goods a year that 
Canada sells to Cuba, could not be boost- 
ed to $150,000,000, now that the United 
States had put an embargo on its own 
exporters. 

In Washington, American officials were 
openly disturbed when Canadian Trade 
Minister Hees beamed after meeting the 
Cubans: “They are wonderful customers. 
You cannot do business with better busi- 
nessmen anywhere.” And Mr. Diefen- 
baker snapped at his American critics: 
“Canada reserves to herself the right to 
trade with any country in the world, in- 
cluding Cuba, in any commodity she 
chooses.” 

To add to the government’s winter 
troubles, 113,000 non-operating railway- 
men threatened to call a nationwide 
strike for higher wages and paralyze the 
two transcontinental rail networks. Al- 
though an arbitration board had recom- 
mended a pay rise, the financially hard- 
pressed railways said they could not 
afford it. Mr. Diefenbaker averted the 
scheduled strike only by rushing а bill 
through parliament forbidding it. 

Five of Canada’s 10 provinces went to 
the polls during the summer to elect new 
provincial governments. In Quebec prov- 
ince, the strongly nationalist Union Na- 
tionale government was defeated by the 
Liberal Party which won 53 seats against 
the Union’s 41. Dissolution set in in the 
Union Nationale’s ranks in 1960 after 
Maurice Duplessis, the founder, leader 
and idol of the party, affectionately 
known as “Le Chef,” died while serving 
as premier in 1959. This has been her- 
alded as the end of a colorful era 1n 
Canadian politics. 

In New Brunswick the Liberals top- 
pled the ruling Conservative Party. Fina 
count there was 31 seats for the Liberals, 
Conservatives 21. In the Atlantic coast 
province of Nova Scotia, the Conserva- 
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tives held their rule by winning 27 of 
the 43 seats at stake. This was a three- 
seat increase over their former holding. 
In Saskatchewan, the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth Federation (socialists) won 
38 seats against the Liberals’ 17 and con- 
tinued to form the government. In British 
Columbia on the Pacific coast, the Social 
Credit (free enterprise) Party held its 
power by winning 32 of the 52 seats. 

Also on the political front, a rising 
wave of Canadian nationalism prompted 
the Federal government to try to shake 
off the last legislative shackle which binds 
the Dominion to the Mother of Parlia- 
ments in London. 

The Federal and 10 provincial govern- 
ments are now studying a basis for alter- 
ing the British North America Act which 
was drawn up in London in 1867. It con- 
tains the constitutions of the Canadian 
nations, but also stipulates that certain 
parts of the Act can only be changed 
with the approval of the British Parlia- 
ments. Although it is only a rubber stamp 
type of approval, Canada is the only full, 
self-governing member of the British 
Commonwealth still beholden to London. 

Until now, French-speaking Quebec 
province, fiercely proud of its French 
traditions and suspicious of English- 
speaking Canada and its politicians, has 
always firmly refused to consider any 
change which would give Ottawa com- 
plete jurisdiction. But in Quebec the new 
Liberal premier, Jean Lesage, started the 
current talks by saying bluntly: “Not 
only is this situation an anomaly, but it 
is a vestige of colonialism which is com- 
pletely unacceptable in 1960.” 

Another political milestone in 1960 was 
the election to the Federal Parliament of 
the first member (in a by-election) rep- 
resenting a new, and still unnamed so- 
cialist party. He is Mr. Walter Pitman, a 
31-year-old Ontario high school teacher. 
His party, temporarily calling itself The 
New Party, is an amalgamation of the 
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right-wing Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation and the Canadian Labor 
Congress. Until now organized labor in 
Canada has never been called on to 
pledge its support to any one party, and 
indeed, in recent general elections it has 
been obvious that much of the 1,000,000- 
member Canadian Labor Congress voted 
against the Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation. The party’s suggested con- 
stitution and program embrace the 
traditional principles of socialism, but 
specifically bars Communists and Red- 
dominated unions from participating. 

Ghost Town. The once-bright future 
for Canada’s vast uranium deposits 
petered out in 1960 when the U. S. gov- 
ernment decided not to take up its op- 
tions on Canadian uranium after 1962. 
Elliot Lake, a fine, new, model town of 
25,000 people, built for the miners and 
their families alongside the uranium de- 
posits in northern Ontario, is now а ghost 
town—the first municipal casualty of the 
Atomic Age. Already it is being called 
a Tombstone for Canada. The present 
position is that by 1963 only two of the 
12 once-booming mines there will still 
be running, and even their future is In 
jeopardy. К 

Advances in Science. Canadian ѕсіеп- 
tists during the year added fresh laurels 
to their already impressive list of scien- 
tific achievements. Most impressive was 
international acceptance of Canada’s new 
measure formula. It was endorsed by the 
11th conference of the International Bu- 
reau of Weights and Measures meeting 
in Paris. 

The formula: one metre equals 1,650,- 
763.73 wavelengths of orange light emit- 
ted by gas krypton. It was developed, and 
machinery designed to compute the meas- 
urement, by Dr. K. M. Baird, head of 
Canada's National Research Council, in- 
terferometry section. It will be used to 
check the master gauge blocks of all 
nations, and will be accurate to within 


two-millionths of an inch. 

On the ice-encrusted shores of Hudson 
Bay, Canadian scientists and their Amer- 
ican colleagues continued a series of suc- 
cessful experiments probing the edge of 
outer space. At lonely Fort Churchill on 
the Western shore of Hudson Bay, the 
two-nation scientific team there success- 
fully established an artificial cloud of 
nitric oxide 60 miles up in the atmos- 
phere. The chemical seeds for the cloud 
were carried aloft by the new all-Cana- 
dian designed rocket Black Brant, driven 
by a powerful and secret solid propellent 
developed by the Canadian government. 
From this experiment, the space scien- 
tists have gathered entirely new data on 
winds, ionization and diffusion processes, 
thermochemical reactions and atmos- 
pheric constituents. It has been collated 
for the first American attempt to put 
man into space. 

Also up in the sub-Arctic, Canadian 
and American defense scientists are 
working together on the most dangerous 
threat today facing the Western defense 
chiefs: How to detect a missile-carrying 
submarine sneaking under the Polar Ice 
Cap in Hudson Bay? 

It was the success of the atom-powered 
submarine USS Nautilus navigating its 
way under the Ice Cap that drew attention 
to this new threat. From James Bay, the 
small bay at the foot of Hudson Bay, 
hostile submarines carrying intermediate 
range missiles, would be well within 
striking distance of many strategic tar- 
gets in Canada and the U. S. . 

Detection of submarines in the Arctic 
Ocean under many feet of ice, the scien- 
tists have found, is the ultimate challenge. 
The answer, they believe, lies in the great 
ice umbrella itself. They have discovered 
the ice in fact is another dimension for 
them to work with. In the ever-silent 
Arctic, sound travels fast and solid ice is 
an excellent conductor. The Ice Cap, 
their report suggests, could be used as 


CANADIAN ESKIMO pulls up his fish net from 
beneath the ice of Coronation Gulf, Northwest 
Territories. The Canadian government is spon- 
soring varied projects to aid these Arctic peo- 
ple. One is to promote the sale of fine steatite 
and ivory carvings by Eskimo artists. Another, 
more recent, is to send them radio programs 
in their own language. 
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A TORONTO FAMILY watches the first Telemeter Pay TV system go into operation. 


Launched in February, the coin-in-the-meter system has proven popular with those 


who 


want to see exceptional features, such as "The Nun's Story" and "Journey to the Center 
of the Earth," without commercials. 


a giant sounding board. 

While these studies are going on, the 
Royal Canadian and the U. S. Navies are 
preparing to mine the entrance to both 
Hudson Bay and James as well as the 
underwater passages through the thou- 
sands of Arctic islands. Canadian survey- 
ors swarmed over the Arctic this sum- 
mer mapping the approaches and taking 
soundings of possible submarine chan- 
nels. It was the biggest survey for the 
northland ever undertaken. 

On the question of Continental de- 
fense, the Canadian government in 1960 
suddenly capitulated after three years of 
refusal and gave the America Strategic 
Air Command permission to establish re- 
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fueling bases in Canada. Northern Cana- 
da has always been one of the weakest 
links in this constantly patroling air force 
ready to race into Russia and drop its 
nuclear bombs on predetermined targets: 
Art, Sport, and Crime. In the field of 
art Canada took a major step forwar 
in 1960 with the opening of the new 
$12,000,000, 3,200-seat O'Keefe Centre 
(named after the country’s biggest 
brewery which built and owns it) in 
Toronto. It opened amid a flourish of 
trumpets, a glare of television camera 
lights and a generous sprinkling of society 
from Canada, Britain and the U. S. Its 
first production was “Camelot” before it 
went on to Boston and New York. The 
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big names following included Marlene 
Dietrich and Harry Belafonte. 

Under the heading of culture is the 
Canadian Conference of the Arts to be 
held in Toronto in 1961. Twenty-seven 
societies in Canada are now busy prepar- 
ing for this big get-together and they 
will swap ideas and study trends with 
painters and sculptors from the О. S. 
Europe and Asia. 

Atid there was the discovery of the 
great Ignace Paderewski's piano. It was 
found at Wallachin, a tiny (12 families) 
community in British Columbia where it 
was being used to thump out sing-songs 
and dance accompaniments. The famous 
Polish pianist had used it for his tri- 
umphant 1910 North American tour and 
sold it in Vancouver, his last stop. When 
Wallachin got hold of it about 40 years 
ago, it was too big to get into the local 
hotel so they built a community hall 
around it. Now the townspeople have 
given it to the University of British Co- 
lumbia. 

Canadians would prefer not to talk 
about the 1960 summer Olympics at 
Rome. Canada finished 26th out of 52 
nations and won only a single silver 
medal (for rowing). Prime Minister Die- 
fenbaker promised in his government s 
Speech from the Throne, a better deal 
and more encouragement for amateur 
athletes. But he didn't say just what. De- 
spite the poor showing at Rome, Canada, 
and the province of Alberta in particular, 
is still hoping to attract the 1968 Winter 
Olympics. Suggested site is the million- 
aire's winter playground at Banff in the 
Canadian Rockies. А 

In Vancouver the annual Canadian 
football classic, the Grey Cup—a battle 
between the eastern and western leagues 
—was won in 1960 by the Ottawa Rough- 
riders over the Edmonton Eskimos. 

A crime wave in Montreal by organ- 
ized gangsters, reached crisis proportions 
at year’s end with over 30 violent deaths. 
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Police there were given machine-guns 
to fight back with, and Montreal’s new 
Mayor Jean Drapeau, elected on a re- 
form ticket, has persuaded Britain’s Scot- 
land Yard and France’s Surete Nationale 
to each donate one top crime-fighter on 
loan for one year. 

Eskimos. Canada’s 10,000 Eskimos got a 
break in 1960 when the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation started its first Eski- 
mo language network. Two other stations, 
one in Alberta and the other Frobisher 
on lonely Baffin Island, have also been 
given the go-ahead by the Board of 
Broadcasting Governors to start Eskimo 
programs. They were prodded into ac- 
tion by Moscow Molly, a husky English- 
speaking female disc jockey, who beams 
her programs to lonely Canadian Arctic 
outposts. She had become a major embar- 
rassment to the Canadian government. 

The Eskimos were also the subject of 
a most searching and thorough historical 
analysis of the white man’s effort to take 
civilization beyond the Arctic Circle. The 
author is Dr. Diamond Jenness, dean 
of Canadian anthropologists. He says: 
“There is the same problem in both 
Canada and Alaska. Fishing and hunting 
resources were slim to begin with, and 
little has been added. I wonder whether 
the Canadian administrators may not be 
starting at the wrong end in providing 
more education and health facilities? The 
population goes up but there is nothing 
done for them.” 

Oil, Pay TV, and War Criminals. In the 
Canadian northwest, the cry “Bonanza” 
went up in 1960 from dozens of geologists 
in a 250,000 square mile area between 
the 80th and 70th parallels taking in 
Sverdrup, Melville, Victoria and Banks 
islands. Surveys indicate it is certainly 
the biggest oil reservoir in North Amer- 
ica, and perhaps the world. Tentative 
estimates are that the area may yield 
some 100,000,000,000 barrels. Winter 
forced the surveyors south, but they will 
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ESKIMO BOY, Hudson Bay region. Opening up 
the frozen north has been hastened by the 
needs of defense and trans-polar travel. 


be back in 1961 to sink the first drills. 

In the air, Canada took gracefully to 
the commercial jet age in 1960 when its 
government-owned Trans-Canada Air 
Lines started using DC-8 jets powered 
by British Rolls Royce engines. British, 
American, and foreign airlines flying into 
the major Canadian cities also introduced 
their roaring jets. And out of Canada’s 
current aviation chapter went the famous 
old Dakota, or DC-3. TCA’s last few 
Dakotas are now up for sale. 

The world’s first Pay-television experi- 
ment was started on a permanent basis 
in Canada during 1960. The site chosen 
was Etobicoke, a bustling, middle-to- 
upper-class suburb of Toronto. It is called 
Telemeter, and some 5,500 homes are 
equipped with it. This is how it works: 
e An initial $5 connection fee is charged 
to link the householder’s television to 
leased telephone cables under the street 
which carry the programs from a cen- 
tral transmitting studio. 

e Movie time is paid for by putting 5c, 
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10c and 25c pieces into a coin box on 
top of the TV set. 

e Viewers have a nightly choice of three 
channels, each showing a different movie. 
The films are mostly current releases on 
their first run in the big downtown 
theaters. ; 

e Average price for ап evening’s enter- 
tainment is about $1. 

Following the daring kidnapping of 
Nazi war criminal Adolph Eichmann 
in Argentina, some startling disclosures 
about Canada have started the govern- 
ment and its security forces worrying. 

Disclosure No. 1 was in Parliament 
where Mr. Harold Herridge, а CCF Mem- 
ber, said he had documentary proof that 
five French quizlings, sentenced to death 
and long terms of imprisonment in ab- 
sentia by the French government for war 
crimes, had successfully emigrated to 
Canada. . 

Disclosure No. 2 came from Jewish 
author Ewy Aldouby, who said the Jew- 
ish secret service organization, which 
snatched Eichmann, is now looking for 
eight Nazi war criminals in Canada. 

Disclosure No. 3 came when Tass, the 
Russian news agency, said an Estonian 
quizling, who allegedly tortured 3,000 con- 
centration camp victims to death during 
the war, was living securely in Winnipeg. 
He was identified as Alexander Laak, who 
first of all protested his innocence, an 
then hanged himself in his home. 

Disclosure No. 4 was discovery of 8 
flourishing Nazi Party in Canada. The 
local *Fuehrer? is a French-Canadian 
civil servant, André Bellefeuille, 30. On 
a nationwide television appearance, he 
said many of his followers were former 
German SS men who had successfully 
hoodwinked the Canadian immigration 
security screening. 

The year also saw the passing of the 
Grand Duchess Olga, the last of Czarist 
Russia's Romanoff family which for 300 
years had ruled Russia with an iron 
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hand. The thinning mufti-clad ranks of 
Czarist nobility paraded through Toronto 
in November to pay their last respects 
to the Grand Duchess. Olga was sister of 
the last Russian Czar, Nicholas II, whom 
the Bolsheviks murdered in the palace 
cellar at Ekaterinburg in 1917. She was 
78 and had lived in quiet and seclusion 
near Toronto since 1948 after 30 years 
exile in Denmark. 

And two anniversaries of famous Ca- 


Baffin Island. The airport where trans-polar planes 
d is linked to the town by an all-weather road. 


nadian fighting units were observed 
during the year—the Royal Canadian 
Navy which was founded 50 years ago 
with the gift of one worn out cruiser 
from Britain, and the Queen’s Own Rifles 
of Canada, an infantry regiment raised 
100 years ago. It fought the Indians in 
western Canada before going on to win 
five Victoria Crosses (the British Com- 
monwealth’s highest award for valor) 
in the Boer War and two World Wars. 
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An Unprecedented Case. Capital pun- 
ishment was a topic widely discussed in 
the early months of 1960 due to the un- 
usual prominence given in the press to 
the Caryl Chessman case. Scores of con- 
demned criminals have been executed 
through the years with no public clamor 
for the commutation of their sentences. 
But the Chessman case aroused wide- 
spread interest in the United States and, 
indeed, all over the world. It was the 
most publicized sentence of death since 
the Sacco-Vanizetti affair in 1928. 

Chessman had been in death row of 
California’s San Quentin prison for more 
than eleven years when the final chapter 
of his life opened. Tried and convicted on 
17 counts of assorted felonies including 
robbery, kidnapping, and attempted rape, 
Chessman had evaded the gas chamber 
by a series of appeals over the eleven-year 
period. Most of them were based on such 
grounds as that the record was faulty, 
that it was a case of mistaken identity, 
that he had been deprived of counsel, that 
the state’s case was fraudulent, that he 
had been punished enough already. Peti- 
tions for a stay of execution went to the 
United States Supreme Court fourteen 
times; eleven rehearings before various 
courts were held. At some of these Chess- 
man, brought in chains from San Quen- 


ALCATRAZ FEDERAL PRISON, known 
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tin prison, appealed in person. 

All these efforts had finally come to 
naught, and Chessman appeared doomed. 
His execution was scheduled for late in 
February. President Eisenhower’s depart- 
ure for a South American tour was immi- 
nent. A message from the State Depart- 
ment to Governor Patrick Brown of 
California carried the suggestion that 
Chessman’s execution might produce an 
unfavorable reaction, since pro-Chess- 
man sentiment ran high in several Latin 
American countries. A stay of execution 
of 60 days was promptly issued. During 
this period Chessman, his counsel, and 
all elements opposed to capital punish- 
ment in general or to this execution In 
particular, were extremely active. 

Mounting Pressure. As the final date 
approached, increased pressure from 
many sources was brought on Governor 
Brown and on the warden of San Quen- 
tin. Governor Brown, who does not be- 
lieve in capital punishment, was unable 
legally to commute the sentence unless 
the State Supreme Court recommended 
it, and this body consistently voted 4 to 3 
not to act. Groups and individuals from 
all over the land and from many foreign 
countries appealed for clemency. The 
arguments were many: the man had 


been punished enough; there was 4 
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chance that he was innocent; that in 
his life of crime he had never taken a 
life; that, even if guilty, he was now a 
reformed character—no longer the anti- 
social, young crook. Still others main- 
tained that the books he had written had 
made a contribution to the science of 
penology. Newspaper editorials from 
such important newspapers as the Vati- 
can’s Osservatore Romano, the Manches- 
ter Guardian and the Washington Post 
opposed the execution. Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Aldous Huxley, Marlon Bran- 
do, Steve Allen, and dozens of other 
well-known personalities joined in the 
various appeals. The vast effort failed 
and Chessman went to his death in the 
gas chamber of San Quentin on May 1. 

Literary and Legal Talent. It was 
probably the longest lapse between con- 
viction and execution in United States 
criminal history. And there were other 
remarkable features. Chessman, whose 
schooling was negligible, had pored over 
law books during his incarceration and 
had gained considerable legal knowledge. 
He had pleaded his own case with à 
fluency that amazed experienced trial 
lawyers. He had also made a literary 
career out of his life story. Cell 2455, his 
first book, became a best-seller when pub- 
lished in 1954, and was made into a mo- 
tion picture. Three other books followed 
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—Trial by Ordeal, The Kid Was a Killer, 
and Face of Justice. The earlier books 
stirred up so much sympathy that the 
prison warden forbade Chessman to 
write. But he continued, and his writ- 
ings were smuggled out of prison by 
visitors and sent to his publisher. The 
books earned about $150,000 in royalties. 
What manner of man was Chessman? 
The prison psychologists rated his intel- 
ligence quotient at 136, which placed him 
in the upper 10 per cent of the popula- 
tion. He was tall and strong, with the . 
physique of a boxer. He was born in 1921 
in Michigan, but grew up in Los Angeles. 
He had a wretched home life, his youth 
marked by poverty, illness, and the de- 
pression. He began stealing food at 15, 
and soon advanced to armed hold-ups. 
He served two terms in prison, and in 
1948 was arrested as the armed bandit, 
who, disguising his car as a police vehi- 
cle, held up couples in lovers’ lanes in 
and around Hollywood. Acting as his 
own attorney, he pleaded that he had 
been mistakenly identified, but failing to 
convince the jury, he was convicted. Then 
began the long series of appeals, rehear- 
ings, and recommitments, which ended in 
Chessman's death 12 years later. 
Current Situation. The nine states 
which do not have capital punishment 
are Maine, Minnesota, Michigan, North 
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Dakota, Rhode Island, Wisconsin, Dela- 
ware, Hawaii, and Alaska. There is no 
capital punishment in Puerto Rico or the 
Virgin Islands. Nine other states that 
abolished capital punishment have rein- 
stated it. These are Kansas, Colorado, 
Washington, Oregon, South Dakota, Ari- 
zona, Missouri, Iowa, and Tennessee. 
Among states having the death penalty, 
death occurs by gas in 11; by electrocu- 
tion in 24, and by hanging in 11. Bills 
are before Congress and many state legis- 
latures to end the death sentence or limit 
it. Thirty-five countries do not have the 
death penalty. They include Austria, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, Turkey, West 
Germany, Argentina, Brazil, the Scandi- 
navian countries, Israel, and the Soviet 
Union (except for political offenses). 

Pro and Con. The arguments for and 
against capital punishment are too well 
known to repeat here. On the pro side, 
the belief that capital punishment is a 
deterrent to crime is difficult to support 
in the light of a great deal of contrary 
evidence. States with the death penalty 
have about the same crime rates as those 
that have abolished it. The argument 
that the death penalty saves the states 
thousands of dollars in the support of a 
life-termer is another stock argument. 
The opponents of the death penalty sug- 
gest that there is no reason why prisoners 
should not earn their keep and more, by 
many kinds of productive work—if pris- 
ons were organized for rehabilitation in- 
stead of for punishment. 

Opponents of capital punishment re- 
gard the death penalty as a barbarous 
survival, one that implies that society 
must take its vengeance on the evil-doer 
and denies the possibility of redemption. 
They are also prone to point to the in- 
justices deeply imbedded in our legal and 
judicial systems. The criminal who can 
afford to hire a good lawyer often goes 
free, while the penniless defendant suf- 
fers the extreme penalty. In Oregon every 
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defendant executed during the last 21 
years has lacked funds to hire an attor- 
ney and was represented by a court- 
appointed lawyer. Of the 140 murder 
cases defended by New York’s brilliant 
lawyer Samuel Leibowitz, only one de- 
fendant got the death penalty. 

What the Polls Show. In the United 
States, the number of executions actually 
carried out is decreasing. In the 1930's 
the average number per year was 167; 
by 1958, there were only 48 executions. 
These took place in 15 states, for only 
three crimes: murder, rape, and armed 
robbery. 

There has been a sharp increase in the 
number of persons who favor the aboli- 
tion of the death penalty. In the Gallup 
Poll of 1953, 68 per cent of the persons 
polled favored capital punishment; in the 
latest poll, the figure was 51 per cent. In 
Canada, the drop has been from 71 to 51 
per cent in the same period. In both coun- 
tries, 7 per cent were undecided. 

Here are what some distinguished men 
have to say on this controversial subject: 
Attorney Joseph N. Welch: “The u 
nal murder is an act of violence . . - bu 
the execution is also an act of violence. 
The second act does not cancel the first; 
it only doubles the violence. — car 
Michael DiSalle: “Every time I ibing 
the ritual we go through in disposing 9 g 
human life, I wonder why we don't use 
tom-toms and tribal dances.” U. S. Su- 
preme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter: 
“I am strongly against capital punis 
ment.” 

Among the church groups which kav 
taken a stand against capital punishmen 
are the American Baptist Convention, u e 
Methodist Church, the Protestant р 
copal Church, and the United Pres }, 
terians of the United States. The Catho ic 
Church has taken no official position, @ E 
though many of its leaders and бар 
tions strongly urge the abolition of t 
death penalty. 


The Grand Total. The 18th decennial 
census was taken in 1960, with the work 
of actual enumeration concentrated in 
the first two weeks of April. Tabulat- 
ing the results and tidying up loose ends 
required several months. Preliminary re- 
ports were issued at intervals during the 
summer and final data released in the 
fall. As to areas of growth and decline, 
there were no great surprises. Also, the 
areas of urbanization and suburbaniza- 
tion had been foreseen. For a long time 
to come statisticians will be analyzing 
and interpreting the figures from many 
angles. 

One result of the census was to show 
that the center of population had moved 
slightly west and south since the last 
count. It is now located in Clinton 
County, Illinois, 50 miles east of St. Louis. 


Basic Purposes. The first population 
count in the United States was made in 
1790, at the direction of President Thom- 
as Jefferson. It recorded a population of 
3,929,214 in the 16 states then in the 
Union. The basic purpose was to get in- 
formation on where people lived, to de- 
termine the appointment of seats in the 
Congress. That purpose is still the most 
important one, but today the informa- 
tion gathered by the census takers is val- 
uable from many other points of view. 
Official population figures are the basis 
for the distribution of Federal funds to 
states and of state tax funds to local com- 
munities. Military planning by the gov- 
ernment also requires current manpower 
figures. The information is needed by 
planners of public works, by retail and 
service businesses in organizing the dis- 
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tribution of goods and services, and by 
manufacturers, who must know the labor 
potential of a new territory into which 
they might expand. Another aspect of 
census figures not generally considered 
is that millions of citizens without birth 
certificates use a transcript of the infor- 
mation given to the census taker as proof 
of age or citizenship. Statisticians work- 
ing in many fields study demographic 
trends as revealed by census information. 
The data contained in census reports is 
also extremely useful to business organ- 
izations, town planners, and others. 

It was not generally known that the 
U. S. Census Bureau did not have to go 
to the expense and labor of taking the 
1960 census in order to get the popu- 
lation computed. An automatic calcu- 
lator in the lobby of the Commerce 
Building, Washington, D.C., has been 
keeping a count of growth. What this 
device does not record is where people 
live, how old they are, their sex, nation- 
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ality or national origin, and standard of 
living. 

Information collected in the 1960 pop- 
ulation census, in addition to the enu- 
meration of persons, their age and sex, 
included three new questions. ‚These 
were: Where do you work? How do you 
get to work? If you go to school, do you 
attend public or private school? As to 
housing, several questions were «NeW. 
Among these were questions on air con- 
ditioners, clothes dryers, method of sew- 
age disposal, and basement shelter. One 
family in four was asked to answer а 
special group of questions that included 
income. The information obtained by the 
Census Bureau is confidential and not 
available to any other department of gov- 
ernment. Also strict secrecy is imposed on 
every enumerator, who is under oath not 
to reveal anything he has picked up in 
his work. 

Census Takers. The census is the re- 
sponsibility of the party in power, an 
appointments to the top posts are con- 
sidered to be a part of the Federal patron- 
age system. Local political clubs helped 
to round up recruits at the lower levels. 
The census required the services of 160,- 
000 enumerators, 10,000 crew leaders, 
and 400 district supervisors. Each cate- 
gory of workers, from supervisors down, 
received special training. When it came 
to recruiting enumerators, it is doubtfu 
if party affiliation played a noticeable 
part in selection. In areas where there 
was little unemployment, recruitment 
lagged. The modest rate of pay for rather 
demanding short-time work was not very 
attractive. Those who came forward were 
mainly housewives and the unemployed; 
civic-minded persons also volunteered. 
Many failed to qualify and others were 
eliminated in the course of indoctrination 
and testing. Some fell by the way after 
starting and meeting with unexpecte 
difficulties. 

Undoubtedly the job took a good deal 
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AERIAL VIEW of U. S. Census Bureau headquarters at Suitland, Md. 


of physical stamina, but it was an excit- 
ing two weeks for the census takers, af- 
fording them glimpses into many ways 
of life. They met and helped out in many 
emergencies. They found dead bodies, 
houses on fire, gas leakages that threat- 
ened the family with illness or death. 
They were bitten by dogs, confronted by 
impassable language barriers. They ran 
into family fights, they were invited to 
sit down and share a meal. They even 
received offers of marriage. An average of 
five minutes was allowed or estimated for 
each call. In heavily populated areas this 
was enough, if the citizen had filled out— 
rather than lost—the advance question- 
naire sent out by mail late in March. 
Although census publicity was thorough 
to the point of saturation, some people 
had not heard of it. 

Among the classes which complicate 
the count are drifters without fixed 
addresses, migratory workers, salesmen 
and other travelers who move quickly 
from place to place. Effective means have 
been worked out to get in touch with 
most members of these hard-to-find 
groups, or to collect data on them with- 
out actual interviews. The Defense De- 
partment furnishes figures on our armed 
forces and its civilian employees, wher- 
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ever they may be located, the State De- 
partment on its overseas employees, and 
the Maritime Commission helped in the 
enumeration of merchant vessel crews. 
Easiest to locate were the inmates of jails 
and prisons, who were not actually inter- 
viewed. Guards filled out the forms from 
prison records and the prisoners had only 
to sign their names. e 

In the big count, some few citizens 
were overlooked. They were urged to re- 
port to the nearest district office. . 

It is possible that future census-taking 
will be done without door-to-door enu- 
merators. In Great Britain the postman 
does the job. 

Preparation. Years of preparation pre- 
ceded the actual beginning of the count. 
In fact, planning for the decennial census 
never stops, for even as results of the 
current one are being tabulated more 
efficient procedures are being devised for 
the next. Bureau officials are meeting 
with statisticians and other groups o 
users to discuss new questions which may 
go into the schedule, or modifications 
that will produce information needed in 
a time of change. At one time, а propos@ 
to include religion among the questions 
asked was proposed and seriously consid" 
ered, then dropped as inappropriate. The 


PERCENT CHANGE IN POPULATION, BY STATE, 1950-1960 
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FOSDIC (Film Optical Sensing Device for Input to Computers) rapi 


dly reads microfilms 


of census documents and transcribes the data to magnetic tape for direct input to ап 
electric computer. 5 


final choice as to the contents of the 
questionnaire rests with the Director of 
the Census, by delegation from the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. It depends upon pri- 
mary factors of Congressional authority, 
actual need for the information, and the 
time and money available for the work. 

While the census is planned from 
Washington, 17 permanent regional of- 
fices are busily functioning. In addition 
to the field offices, branch processing 
offices do much of the preparatory geo- 
graphic and mapping work; packaging 
and shipping of supplies, receiving and 
preliminary processing of reports. Each 
of the 250,000 districts had been care- 
fully mapped and these maps were indis- 
pensable as the enumerators’ guides to 
their assigned territories. Many of the 
districts had undergone so many changes 
in the past ten years that new maps had 
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to be made. The boundaries of cities and 
suburbs change, and in many localities 
there were new concentrations of popu- 
lation where there were no houses OF 
people to count ten years ago. 

Enter Electronics. Innovations in the 
1960 census were in the methods of gath- 
ering information (mainly the method o 
scientific sampling), and in the process- 
ing of returns. Although the initial steps 
in census-taking were on а person-to- 
person basis, at à later stage the machines 
took over. Univac I, the electronic com- 
puter first used in the later months of the 
1950 tabulation, was replaced by newer 
models. There were two of these elec- 
tronic machines in the Washington office, 
and university electronic facilities in Illi- 
nois and North Carolina were also usec. 
Thanks to the use of electronic machin- 
ery, the 1960 census cost ten per cent less 
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05 


than that taken in 1950. Also, the returns 
were tabulated earlier. 
The sheets on which the census takers 
| transcribe the information were sent to 
the census bureau’s installation at Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind., for microfilming. This re- 
duced ‘each 14 by 16 inch sheet to one 
square inch of film. At the end there were 
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some 50,000 rolls of film, which were then 
sent to Suitland, Md., where an electronic 
system known as FOSDIC went into op- 
eration (the letters stand for “film optical 
sensing device for input to computers”). 
When microfilm is fed into a FOSDIC 
machine, the information on each frame 
is translated into electronic data on tape 


DETAILED MAPS were prepared of enumeration districts and of the areas for which 
| statistics will be published as a part of the preliminary census work, Some sections 
which were swamps in 1950 had become incorporated towns by 1960. 


See 


DR. ROBERT W. BURGESS, Director of the 
Census (right), examines the report giving the 
results of the first census, made in 1790. 


in the form of magnetic dots. This process 
was the most revolutionary step for- 
ward since the invention of card-punch- 
ing, and its development led to the elimi- 
nation of 2,000 punch-card operators. 
Statistics represented by magnetized dots 
on tape were transferred mechanically in 
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The final population total for the 

50 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia was 179,323,175, as against 
a final count of 151,325,798 for 
1950. The 1960 total does not in- 
clude members of the armed forces 
and their dependents living abroad, 
crews of American vessels at sea or 
in foreign ports, and American citi- 
zens living in foreign countries. 

The West led all other regions 
in both the amount and rate of 
growth. The Northeast had the 
smallest rate of gain. The Midwest 
had the largest number of states 
losing representation. The same 
nine states ranked highest both in 
1950 and 1960, and in the same 
order. These are New York, Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, 
Texas, Michigan, New Jersey, and 
Massachusetts. 
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tabular arrangements to sheets with pre- 
printed headings and stubs ready to be 
photographed and reproduced by the off- 
set process. This printer can turn out 
400-600 lines of copy per minute. These 
machines were an important factor in 
speeding up the release of data, in some 
cases ahead of schedule. 

Rapid Growth. Florida led the states 
in growth rate, with 78.7 per cept in- 
crease over 1950, Nevada was second with 
78.2 per cent, Alaska third with 75.8. 
and Arizona fourth with 73.7 per cent. 
California led the states in numerica 
growth, with a gain of above 5,000,000. 
Suburban population increased from 36,- 
000,000 in 1950 to 53,000,000 in 1960. 
New York City and suburbs remaine 
the largest metropolitan area, and the 


Los Angeles-Long Beach area was second ; 


largest. 

In Other Countries. Approximately 60 
other countries counted heads in 196 
and about 40 are scheduled to do so I" 
1961. At the end of the latter year, a 
great deal of new and precise informa- 
tion will be available about the people of 
the world. Some of the countries have 
never before taken a census. Among these 
are Liberia, Afghanistan, Ethiopia, an 
Indonesia. The Soviet Union conducte 
a census in 1959 and Communist China 
made its most recent count in 1953. 

The United Nations is supplying tech- 
nical assistance where needed and is tab- 
ulating the results. The questions atio 
by census-takers vary а good deal in the 
different countries. Data on illiteracy 15 
especially being sought. Individual coun- 
tries are helping other countries that are 
inexperienced in the task. The Census 
Bureau of the United States has been 
training persons from other countries for 
14 years, and there are now about 7 
graduates of this schooling scattere 
around the world. Each trainee studies 
American methods as well as those О 
countries similar to his own. 
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CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES WITH POPULATIONS ABOVE 40,000, 
ACCORDING TO 1960 CENSUS REPORTS 


. - 7,781,984 St. Petersburg, Fla. ..181,298 Columbia, S.C. ... 
Gary, Ind. ......... 18,320 Roanoke, Va. . 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 7, Springfield, Mo. 
Springfield, Mass. Wilmington, Del. . 
Nashville, Tenn. Somerville, Mass. . 
Corpus Christi, T Lynn, Mass. 
Youngstown, Ohio. Raleigh, N.C. 
Shreveport, La. Upper Darby, Penn 
Arlington, Va. . Stamford, Conn. 
Newton, Mass. . 


New York, N.Y 
Chicago, Ill. 
Los Angeles, ‘Calif 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Baltimore, Md. 
| Houston, Tex. . 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Washirfgton, D.C. 


i Saint Louis, Мо... Hartford, Conn. 
San Francisco, Calif. Fort Wayne, Ind. . Lowell, Mass. .. 92,107 
Milwaukee, Wis. ..... Bridgeport, Conn. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 32,035 


San Bernardino, Calif..91,922 
Pueblo, Colo. .. 

Alexandria, 
Abilene, Tex. 
Burbank, Calif. 
Hampton, Va. . 
Warren, Mich. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Racine, Wis. ... 
Davenport, Iowa . 
Manchester, N.H. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Quincy, Mass. . 
Stockton, Calif. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Riverside, Calif. 
Garden Grove, Calif. 
Tonawanda, N.Y. 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Springfield, Ill. ... 
Santa Monica, Calif, 
Parma, Ohio ..... 


Baton Rouge, La. . 
New Haven, Conn. . 
Savannah, Ga. . 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Paterson, N.J. . 
Evansville, Ind. . 
Erie, Pa. .. 
Amarillo, Tex. . 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Fresno, Calif. .... 
South Bend, Ind. .... 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Albany, N.Y. 
Lubbock, Tex. . 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Madison, Wis. . 
Rockford, Ill. .. 
Kansas City, Kan. 
Greensboro, N.C. . 


Boston, Mass. . 
Dallas, Tex. . 
New Orleans, La. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Buffalo, N.Y. .. 
Cincinnati, Ohio . 
Memphis, Tenn. . 
Denver, Colo. 
Atlanta, Ga. .. 
Minneapolis, Minn. . 
Indianapolis, Ind, 
| Kansas City, Mo. 
К Columbus, Ohio 
Phoenix, Ariz. . 
Newark, N.J. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Portland, Ore. ... 
Oakland, Calif. Topeka, Kan. 
Fort Worth, Tex. Glendale, Calif. 
Long Beach, Calif. ...344,000 Beaumont, Tex. . 


Birmingham, Ala. oe 940,887 Camden, N.J. . Springfleld, Ohio. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 324,253 Columbus, Ga. . Downey, Calif. 

Rochester, N.Y. ......318,811 Pasadena, Calif. Dundalk, Md. 
Pontiac, Mich. . 


Portsmouth, Va. 
Trenton, N.J. m 
Newport News, ‘Va. et 
Canton, Ohio. 
Dearborn, Mich. 
Knoxville, Tenn. . 
Hammond, Ind. 
Scranton, Pa. .. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Winston-Salem, 


Toledo, Ohio . 
Saint Paul, Minn. 
Norfolk, Va. ..... 
Omaha, Neb. .. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Miami, Fla. . 
Akron, Ohio . 
El Paso, Tex. 
Jersey City, N. 


New Britain, Conn. . 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Clifton, N.J. . 
East St. Louis, il 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Pawtucket, 
Royal Oak, Мі 
Odessa, Tex. . 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Tampa, Fla. . 9 
Dayton, Ohio Allentown, Pa. .. St. Joseph, Mo. 79,673 
Tulsa, Okla. . Little Rock, Ark. . Evanston, Ill. 79,283 

Woodbridge, N.J. . 78.846 


Lansing, Mich. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Elizabeth, N.J. 


212,892 Waterbury, Conn. 
208,982 Duluth, Minn. «106,884 New Rochelle, N.Y. .... 


207,498 E. Los Angeles, Calif. 104,210 St. Clair Shores, Mich. 

Anaheim, Calif, ......104,184 Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
202,779 Peoria, Ill. .. Binghamton, N.Y. 
201,564 New Bedford, Mass. Bethlehem, Pa. . 
201,189 Niagara Falls, N.Y. Bayonne, N.J. .. 


Wichita, Kan. . 
Richmond, Va. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Tucson, Ariz. .. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Providence, R.I. . 
San Jose, Calif. . 
Mobile, Ala. ... 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Durham, N.C. . 
Decatur, Il. . 
Fast Orange, N.J. 


Albuquerque, N.M. . 

` ааа, Fla. Wichita Falls, Tex. ...101,724 Arden-Arcade, Calif. . 
Flint, Mich. . Torrance, Calif. . ..100,991 Brockton, Mass. 
Sacramento, Calif. . Utica, N.Y. .... Hayward, Calif. 

d rapa Santa Ana, Calif. . Portland, Me. .. 


Yonkers, N.Y. 

Salt Lake City, . 
Worcester, Mass. ..... 
Austin, Tex. ... 
Spokane, Wash. ...... 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
98,265 Huntsville, Ala. . 
.98,177 Hamilton, Ohio . 
+ -97,808 Richmond, Calif. ......7 


Fall River, Mass. . 
Saginaw, Mich. 
186,545 Reading, Pa. 
181,608 Waco, Tex. 
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Compton, Calif. 
Waterloo, Iowa . 
Lawrence, Mass. . 
Augusta, Ga. .. 
Ogden, Utah .. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 70,194 
San Mateo, Cali 8 

Macon, Ga. 
Altoona, Pa. . 
Cicero, Ill. ... 
Lorain, Ohio . 
Muncie, Ind. . 
Warwick, R.I. 
West Allis, Wis. 
Kenosha, Wis 
Troy, N-Y. « 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Galveston, Тех. 
Pomona, Calif. . 
Lakewood, Calif. . 
Hialeah, Fla. . 
Joliet, Ill. . 
Cranston, 
Livonia, Mich. А 
Port Arthur, Тех. . 
Greenville, S.C. . 
Lakewood, Ohio .. 
San Leandro, Calif. . 
Charleston, S.C. .. 

Sioux Falls, S.D. 
Levittown, N.Y. 
Hamilton, 
Medford, Ma. 
Las Vegas, Nev. 
Aurora, Ill. 
Chester, Pa. . " 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Lake Charles, La. . 
Inglewood, Calif. . 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Miami Beach, Fla. 
Euclid, Ohio .... 
Green Bay, Wis. . 
Lexington, Ky. . 
Midland, Tex. 

West Hartford, Сопп...62,382 
Independence, Mo. .. 
High Point, N.C. .. / 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio E ONES 
Chicopee, Mass. 55 
Alameda, Calif. 
Oak Park, Ill. 
Lancaster, Pa. . 
Vallejo, Calif. 
Laredo, Tex. 
Covington, Ky. . 
Asheville, N.C. 
Warren, Ohio . 
Atlantic City, N. 
Lower Merion, Penn. 
Irvington, N.J. ... 
Skokie, Ill. .. 
Bristol, Penn. 
Santa Clara, Calif. 
San Angelo, Tex. .. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Pasadena, Tex. . 
Gadsden, Ala. .. 
North Little Rock, 
Pittsfield, Mass. . 
Malden, Mass. .. 
East Chicago, Ind. . 
Wauwatosa, Wis. . 
Bakersfield, Calif. . 
Pensacola, Fla. .. 
Dubuque, Iowa .. 
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Bethesda, Md. 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 5 
Fullerton, Calif. . 5 
Albany, Ga. .... 
Abington, Penn. 
Waukegan, Ill. ... 
Waltham, Mass. . 
Great Falls, Mont. . 
Alhambra, Calif. . 
Lynchburg, V 
York, Pa. ..... 
Kettering, Ohio . 
Council Bluffs, Iow 
Berwyn, Ill. 
Brookline, Ma 
Haverford, Penn. 
Passaic, N.J. 
Johnstown, Penn. . 
Lincoln Park, Mich. 
South Gate, Calif. . 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Bay City, Mich 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 
Billings, Mont. 
Holyoke, Mass. .. 
Cheektowaga-North- 
west, N.Y. .. 
Palo Alto, Calif. . 
Monroe, La. .... 
Bloomfield, N.J. . 
Rock Island, Ill. . 
Meriden, Conn. . 
Rome, N.Y. ... 
Penn Hills, Penn. 
Union, N.J. ... 
Reno, Nev. . 
University City, Mo. 
Tyler, Tex. . 
Lima, Ohio . 
Eugene, Ore. . 
Jackson, Mich. 
West Covina, Calif. . 
Bloomington, Minn. . 
White Plains, N.Y. 
Hicksville, N.Y. . 
Roseville, Mich. 
Arlington, Mass. . 
Champaign, Il 
Elgin, Il. ...- 
Meridian, Miss. . 
Pico Rivera, Calif. 
Salem, Ore. .... 
Anderson, Ind. 
Aurora, Colo. 
Hoboken, N.J. 
Appleton, Wis. 
Weymouth, Mass. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
Brownsville, Tex. 
La Crosse, Wis. . 
Prichard, Ala. . 
Mansfleld, Ohio 
Kokomo, Ind. . 
Fayetteville, N.C. . 
Woonsocket, R.I. 47,080 
Newport, R.I. ..... 
Redondo Beach, Calif. 
Fargo, N.D. ... 
Ontario, Calif. 
Danville, Va. 
Elmira, N.Y. - 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Buena Park, Calif. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
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Redwood City, Calif. ...46,290 
Fairfield, Conn. . 46,183 
East Meadow, N.Y 
Irving, Tex. 
Wyoming, Mich. 
East Detroit, Mich. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Bristol, Conn. ... 
McKeesport, Penn. 
Plainfield, N.J. .. 
Oshkosh, Wis. . 
Stratford, Conn. . 
Bellflower, Calif. 
Errenteri, N.Y. 
Edison, N.J. 
Parkersburg, E 
aly City, Calif. . 
New Castle, Penn. 
Arlington, Tex. 
Framingham, 
Spartanburg, S.C. 
Anchorage, Alaska. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Richmond, Ind. 
Biloxi, Mi - 
Pine Bluff, 
Wilmington, N. с. . 
East Hartford, Conn. - 
Quincy, Ill. 
Fremont, Calif. 
Elyria, Ohio .. 
Everett, Mass. . 
Wyandotte, Mich. .. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. .. 
St. Louis Park, Minn 
Yakima, Wash. 
Salina, Kan. . 
Montclair, > 
Alton, Ill. 
Fitchburg, ^ 
West Haven, Con " 
Moline, 11. s... 
Richfield, Minn. . 
Owensboro, Ky. - 
Rapid City, S.D. . 
North Bergen, N.J 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Middletown, Ohi 
Manchester, Conn. 
Teaneck, N.J. 
Chula Vista, Calif. 
Williamsport, Penn. on 
East Providence, R. 
Danville, Ill. ...-- 
Jamestown, N.Y 
Newark, Ohio . 
Milford, Conn. 
Greenville, Miss. 
Lakeland, Fla. 
Anderson, S 
Harlingen, Tex. ++ 
Taunton, Mass. 
Hamden, Conn. 
Arcadia, Calif. 
Lewiston, Maine . 
Rochester, Minn. . 
Altadena, Calif. 
Lafayette, La. 
Everett, Wash. 
Alexandria, La 
Elkhart, Ind 
Oxnard, Calif. 
New Brunswick, 
Revere, Mass. ..- 
Granite City, Ill. . 
Longview, Tex. ....- 
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CHICAGO'S CENTRAL AREA 
is to be revitalized by two inter- 
esting new buildings. Marina 
City, right, a housing project 
to be constructed by the Build- 
ing Service Employees’ Inter- 
national Union, on the Chicago 
River, features the circular form 
in its twin towers. Adjacent 
structures include an office 
building and a theater. Tower- 
dwellers will have the advan- 
tages of a marina, swimming 
pool, and bowling alley. The 
cost of the project will be about 
$36 million, and the project’s 
architects are Bertrand Gold- 
berg Associates. Above, plan 
for the 5,000-seat theater 
which will form a part of Chi- 
Sago’s lake front exposition 
center at the newly-dedicated 
McCormick Place. This center is 
expected to increase Chicago's 
Popularity as an exposition 
and convention site. 
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News Sources. Although the usual 
channels are blocked, some news is 5еер- 
ing out of Communist China. One news 
source is Hong Kong, which is in constant 


FARM WORKERS in Hopei Province apply fertilizer to a cotton field which they tend as 
carefully as a vegetable garden. China experienced many climatic calamities in 1960 
which reduced food production. - 


contact with the mainland. Another, not 
s reliable, is Chinese government 
d reports. A leading prop- 
“China Pictorial,” a 


alway: 
publications an 
aganda publication is 


fortnightly magazine illustrated in color. 
It is issued in 14 languages, including 
Chinese. English, Mongolian, Tibetan, 
Hindi, Arabic, Burmese, French, German, 
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NEWLY COMPLETED Ming Tomb Reservoir near Peking. Its dam can hold back water 


= 


to save farmland from inundation, and provide irrigation as needed. Е 


апа Viet-Namese. Covering industry, ag- 
riculture, and the arts, it presents a rosy 
picture of life under Communism. More 
objective information comes from Euro- 
pean and British newsmen and educators 
who have recently visited China. 

Growth Curve. Available evidence 
seems to support the Chinese claim of 
rapid economic growth. At the 1960 ses- 
sion of the National People’s Congress, 
Deputy Premier Li Fu-chun declared 
that the total industrial and agricultural 
output in 1959 was 31 per cent over that 
of 1958. The increase called for in 1960 
was 23 per cent, with emphasis on pig 
raising, cotton production, and steel. Due 
to severe drought, food production was 
down in 1960. 

Li announced that the creation of 
“urban communes” was proceeding rap- 
idly. These basic social units have existed 
in rural areas for several years. The es- 
tablishment of city communes, with their 
mess halls and nurseries for young chil- 
dren, would, the leader said, release mil- 
lions of women from household work for 
factory jobs, 

In human terms, China’s high pro- 
duction program means that people are 
working hard, for long hours, with little 
pay and an insufficient diet. Respect for 
manual labor is being inculcated. Artists, 
writers, officials, and intellectuals — al- 
ways considered as an elite class—assume 
some of the burden, if only for a week or 
two a year. The army is also used as a 
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labor force. It is estimated to number 
2,500,000 men, and, according to the 
China News Agency, had contributed 
40,000,000 man-days of labor in 1959. 
The soldiers helped in the construction 
of water conservation projects, in build- 
ing factories, and other industrial enter- 
prises. 

Faster than U.S.S.R. China's economy 
is expanding at a faster pace than that 
of the Soviet Union at the same stage of 
development. This is due to several rea- 
sons. China succeeded in imposing a tight 
discipline over its people much earlier 
and at less cost. For instance, the Soviet 
Union collectivized the land only after a 
15-year battle with the peasants. China 
did it, with a more effective reign of ter- 
ror, in about five years. The existence of 
other Communist nations in the world 
has helped China, for they have given 
moral support as well as help in the form 
of machinery, technological information, 
and the training of specialists. Then, too, 
China began its industrialization much 
later than the Soviet Union, at a time 
when various technologies were much 
further advanced. China, unlike the So- 
viet Union, had no major invasion to 
cope with in its first years, nor, when it 
got into its stride, no devastating World 
War II to check its advance. Lastly, 
China’s labor force is a bottomless barrel. 
With more than half a billion people to 
command and move about as need arises, 
China’s leaders can accomplish wonders. 


i 
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Resettlement. The population is being 
steadily redistributed, away from the 
densely settled eastern and central prov- 
inces to the remote border areas. In the 
past ten years it is estimated that as many 
as 2,000,000 persons have moved into 
Inner Mongolia, Sinkiang, and other 
provinces. Millions of acres of new land 
have been brought under cultivation. 
Later, a government-directed movement 
of population advanced southward into 
Yunnan province, which borders on Bur- 
ma, Laos, and North Vietnam. New 
villages and new roads were built to 
prepare for the influx. Non-Communist 
Burma, anxiously observing this trend, 
signed a trade pact with China. 

Himalayan Frontier. China and India 
were in dispute in 1960. China was 
pushing into two areas where India 
had claimed sovereignty. These were the 
Ladakh area between Kashmir and Sin- 
kiang and the Bhutan area at the eastern 
end of Tibet. Both China and India 
moved divisions of troops up near these 
disputed frontiers. The highest mountains 
in the world make the region more inac- 
cessible from the Indian than from the 
Chinese side; where the ascents and ap- 
proaches are more gradual. The Chinese 
have built roads and airfields and are 
‘digging in” along this strategic border. 

Prime Minister Nehru protested with 
vigor over Chinese encroachments but 
was criticized at home and abroad for not 
taking a firmer stand. However. since 
India was not prepared to take military 
action with respect to these uncharted 
and desolate mountain regions, diplo- 
matic pressure was her only recourse. 
Chou En-lai went to India to confer with 
Nehru on this subject. Their discussions 
were inconclusive, ending with a joint 
statement that experts from both coun- 
tries would meet to study maps, old trea- 
ties, and other documentation in order to 
arrive at recommendations for a settle- 
ment of a border that, even now, has 


COKE PRODUCTION. At Anshan steel center, 
workers try to produce more and better coke 
for iron and steel smelting furnaces. In the 
Soviet Union, the Chinese have been called 
the "blue ants." The reference is to their blue 

cotton uniforms and their ceaseless labor. 


never been thoroughly explored. 

Tibet and Nepal. Reports of increas- 
ing tension in Tibet, with widespread 
uprisings against Chinese occupation, 
reached the outside world. Most of these 
rumors came from India, where the Dalai 
Lama still lives in exile. The Panchen 
Lama, Tibet's other spiritual leader and 
once thought to have been won over to 
Communism, is said to live under mili- 
tary surveillance in Lhasa, due to anti- 
Communist activity among some of his 
followers. 
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There is no doubt that major engage- 
ments between Tibetan guerrillas and 
Chinese army units have occurred in 
many places. Tibetan uprisings have ex- 
pressed resentment against the Chinese 
attempts to wipe out Lamaism, against 
the severe food shortage, high prices, and 
forced labor. It was reported that 35,000 
Tibetans had been gathered into labor 
gangs to build a railway from China to 
Lhasa. According to Indian sources, the 
Chinese were also building roads to forty- 
five passes on the Tibetan-Nepalese fron- 
tier. These roads would be linked with 
the highway that now crosses southern 
Tibet. 

The International Commission of Ju- 
tists meeting in Geneva made charges 
of genocide against the Chinese Commu- 
nist government for its attempt to eradi- 
cate Lamaism from. Tibet. Genocide is 
defined as the use of systematic measures 
intended to exterminate a racial, political, 
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or cultural group. The jurists also found 
the Chinese guilty of having “forcibly 
transferred large numbers of Tibetan 
children to a Chinese materialist envi- 
ronment to prevent them from having a 
religious upbringing.” 2 

The independent kingdom of Nepal 
also grew alarmed over Chinese aggres- 
sions. In the spring, the Nepalese pre- 
mier, Koirala, went to Peiping to, talk 
with Chou En-lai. The border disputes 
were discussed and a trade pact con- 
cluded. 

Sino -U. S. Relations. Relations be- 
tween the United States and Communist 
China remained non-existent in 1960. 
Some observers noted that the U. S. effort 
to isolate China had had the effect of 
(1) solidifying the Communist front, (2) 
stimulating the Chinese to establish dip- 
lomatic and trade connections in new 
areas of Africa and Latin America, (3) 
spurring penetration of Southeast Asia. 


PAPER MILL, Canton, Kwangtung Province. Paper production, along with other products 
of light industry, is steadily increasing. 


RET? à wit 


THE GRAND HALL of the National People's Congres 
China's capital city, Peking, appears to be more G 


s, located on the central square of 
reco-Roman than Chinese in archi- 


tectural style. 


The official Chinese view was that U. S. 
policy speeded China's development and 
increased its self-sufficiency. To quote 
from Walter Lippmann: “. . . after all 
our boycotts and our ostracism, what we 
see now is a China, which, however mis- 
erable the lot of its people, is strong 
enough to dominate Central Asia and 
begin to lay claim to everything that 
was ever in the orbit of the Chinese 
emperors.” 

Formosa. In February, Nationalist 
China’s national assembly re-elected 
Chiang Kai-shek for a third six-year 
term. Although the constitution forbids 
a third term, the assembly has the power 
to “suspend” the constitution, and in this 
case did so. The U. S. government has 
revealed the extent of its subsidy of the 
Chiang regime: a little more than $2 


billion in military aid during the years 
1950-1959. 

Space Program. Communist China 
has been producing jet fighting planes 
and other advanced types of military 
hardware. It is widely believed that an 
active space program is under way. The 
Soviet Union is reported to be furnishing 
China with ballistic missiles and co-oper- 
ating in a plan to launch an earth satel- 
lite. In this, China has the services of 
one of the world’s leading rocket experts, 
Dr. Hsue-shen Tsien, who formerly 
taught at American universities. 

Education and Art. According to C. T. 
Hu of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, who revisited China in 1960, edu- 
cation is proceeding at breakneck speed. 
But education must be in the service of 
the proletariat and 48 per cent of college 
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students now come from worker-peasant 
families. From kindergarten to college, a 
dominant role is played by the Commu- 
nist party. Party representatives appear 
to be in firm control of the curriculum 
and also are responsible for the recruit- 
ment of faculty. 

The British critic Sir Herbert Read, 
who also visited China in 1960, said that 
artists have prestige and financial status. 
They work at book illustration or other 
forms of graphic art, including posters 
and propaganda. There is not much pri- 
vate sale of art. Art forms follow a diluted 
Chinese tradition. Architecture is taught 
in a practical way, with architectural 


students participating in actual construc- 
tion work. The critic also reported that 
book publishing was flourishing and that 
there were “reading shops” where people 
could go to sit and read new books for 
a very small fee. 

A Split? There was much speculation 
in 1960 concerning Red China’s relations 
with the U.S.S.R. The Chinese, most ob- 
servers agree, are far more rigid in apply- 
ing principles, with no tolerance for the 
policy of co-existence or accommodation 
with the non-Communist world. How 
serious this disagreement is, and what 
tensions it has produced, are matters that 
are well concealed. 


FLOOD AND FAMINE is an old story in China, and the Red regime is not yet able to cope 
with the results of the catastrophes of 1960. In the past, the United States often went 
to the rescue. Now the Communist world is aiding in the emergency. 


A brief summary of some of the findings of Dr. James Bryant Conant 
based on his study and observation of America's Junior High Schools. 


CHILDREN at tl 


The Middle Years. The new Conant 
Report, devoted to grades 7, 8, and 9, 
will be eagerly read by school boards and 
administrators and by parents and teach- 
ers of junior high school pupils. Prepared 
by Dr. James Bryant Conant, this paper- 
back publication was brought out in Oc- 
tober by the Educational Testing Service 
of Princeton, N. J., at 50 cents a copy OF 
three for a dollar. Dr. Conant’s earlier 
report on the high school was a powerful 
stimulus to educational thinking and has 
already had its effect on policies and 
practices. 


his middle stage should have fine teaching а 


nd careful counseling. 


The new report is based on visits to 
237 schools in 23 states. Teachers who 
are highly qualified academically are es- 
pecially important at this level, Dr. 
Conant maintains, but they must also 
be teachers who understand children at 
this transitional period of life. “School 
boards,” writes Dr. Conant, “should do 
all in their power to maintain the status 
and prestige of the professional staff in 
grades 7, 8, and 9, and to create working 
conditions that will make teaching in 
these grades a satisfactory and reward- 
ing experience.” 
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Conservative in Tone. Dr. Conant’s 
recommendations follow established prac- 
tices in a number of the nation’s fine 
schools. Such innovations as the use of 
television and teaching machines, and 
new forms of staff utilization, he leaves 
for the future when these methods and 
devices have been tested by time. Here 
are some of the highlights of the report: 


Interscholastic athletics and marching 
bands are to be condemned in junior 
high schools. There is no sound educa- 
tional reason for them and too often they 


serve merely as public entertainment. 
кее _—— 

Graduation exercises with cap and 
gown have no place at this level. 

CA ME —; 

Dr. Conant emphasizes the importance 
of the local school board. The task that 
confronts citizens everywhere is to choose 
the best people available for membership 
on school boards. 

сек EN 

Instruction in basic skills begun in the 
elementary school should be continued 
as long as pupils can gain from the in- 
Struction. This statement applies particu- 
larly to reading and arithmetic. 

—— — À—— 

Duties of teachers which are peripheral 

to the main task of teaching should be 
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minimized and constantly re-evaluated. 
No other duty takes precedence over 
classroom instruction. 


The gymnasium is more important in 
colder regions of the nation than in those 
warm areas where children can have 
physical exercise outside most of the year. 
Indeed, one can question whether in such 
areas the gymnasium is a necessity for 
satisfactory instruction. 


Three groups in academic courses are 
recommended with the bulk of the pupils 
in a particular grade in a large middle 
group. Preferably the grouping should be 
accomplished subject by subject. 


The difference between a good school 
and a poor school is often the difference 
between a good and a poor principal. 


If foreign language study is started in 
grade 7, the school board must be ready 
to finance continuing instruction in 
grades 8 through 12 in the same lan- 
guage. 


Elective subjects should start in the 9th 
grade. By that time a boy or girl should 
be thinking of developing “а marketable 
skill,’ or preparing to go to college. 


A full-time specialist in guidance and 
testing should be available for every 250 
to 300 pupils from the 7th grade on to 
the end of high school. Dr. Conant adds 
that it is better to delay expansion of 
the staff than to employ unsatisfactory 
people. 


A progression of homework from one 
hour a day in grade 7 to two hours by 
grade 9 is not excessive for many pupils, 
but “there is a problem of co-ordination 

- . of assignments to prevent any опе 
teacher from usurping too much time." 


FINAL SESSION of the 86th Congres 
Senators and Representatives met to 


A Mixed Record. The second session 
of the 86th Congress convened on Janu- 
ary 6, with large Democratic majorities 
in both houses. The Senate had 65 Dem- 
ocrats to 35 Republicans, and the House 
count showed 280 Democrats, 153 Re- 
publicans, and four vacancies. After a 
midsummer recess to allow members to 
attend the national political conventions, 
the two houses reconvened in August for 
a brief and ineffectual session. At this 
time a Presidential message reminded 


s convened on January 6, and on the following day 
gether to hear President Eisenhower deliver his 


State-of-the-Union message. 


Congress that it had passed only six of 
the 27 measures Eisenhower had recom- 
mended earlier in the year. 

From January to the end of August 
the Senate put in 118 working days, the 
House 110. Of more than 1,300 bills in- 
troduced in the Senate and more than 
4,300 in the House, only three major 
pieces of legislation became law. One is 
the Civil Rights Act of 1960, which took 
a large share of the time. The second is 
the Foreign Aid authorization bill, and 
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label “arch-conservative,” 
second term in the Senate, 
His political career began i 
This picture showing Senat 
hearings on rackets. Senat 


the third a measure giving 1,500,000 Fed- 
eral employees pay increases of TV per 
cent and more. 

At the start of the session there was 
bipartisan agreement on the major bills 
to be dealt with in 1960— Federal aid for 
school construction, housing, extension 
of minimum wage coverage, crop control, 
civil rights, and social Security improve- 
ments, particularly in medical care for 
retirees living on pensions. AII except the 
last two must await consideration in 1961. 

Minimum Wage. Senator Kennedy's 
bill to raise the minimum wage from $1 
to $1.25 an hour, and to give wage pro- 
tection to 4,000,000 additional workers, 
was defeated. Kennedy and the others 
Sponsoring it accepted compromises. Sen- 
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BARRY GOLDWATER, Republican Senator from Arizo 


na, probably does not object to the 

for he has a loyal following. Goldwater is now serving his 

where he has functioned on several important commis 

n 1949, when he was elected to the Phoenix City Counci . 

or Goldwater, left, was taken during the Senate semma 

or McClellan, chairman, is in the center, and Robert Kennedy, 
committee counsel, at right. 


ate conferees then met with those of the 
House, which had its own version, but 
they failed to agree. ui 

Schools and Housing. The Adminis- 
tration proposed a Federal-State school 
construction program. Both houses passed 
more ambitious schemes but the House 
Rules committee blocked a House-Senate 
conference to adjust differences. 

The Administration offered no new 
major housing legislation in 1960. The 
Senate passed an omnibus housing bill 
providing for college dormitories, urban 
renewal, public housing, and extending 
mortgage assistance. A similar bill in the 
House remained bottled up in the Rules 
Committee. 

Medical Care for Aged. Three sepa- 


жее. 
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rate proposals were offered and consid- 
ered. The Social Security approach, spon- 
sored by Senators Kennedy, Anderson, 
and other leading Democrats, was re- 
jected by a 51-44 vote in the Senate. The 
Senate also rejected the Administration’s 
plan for voluntary private medical insur- 
ance with Federal-state financial aid. At 
the close of the session the House passed 
a КаѕШу contrived bill providing for 
Federal-state outlays to provide medical 
care for those over 65 who could prove 
indigence. Senator Anderson said that a 
new formula involving the Social Security 
system would be presented at the 1961 
session. 

Leader Challenged. Early in the ses- 
sion, the power, attitudes, and techniques 
of Democratic Senate leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson were challenged by Senator 
Gore of Tennessee, supported by other 
liberals. They wanted a stricter interpre- 
tation of Democratic Party policy, less 
blurring of issues, less willingness to com- 
promise with the Administration. The 
mild revolt against Johnson's authority 
and his somewhat arbitrary methods did 
not succeed. However, it served the pur- 
pose of revealing certain basic divisions 
within Democratic ranks. 

Filibuster. Consideration of civil rights 
legislation to implement the right of Ne- 
groes to vote in all elections was preceded 
by the longest filibuster in Senate history. 
The aim was to keep the bill from dis- 
cussion on the floor and thus prevent 
action on it. The net result of the fili- 
buster was to waste a week of the Senate's 
time. The Southern Democratic Senators 
opposed to civil rights legislation, organ- 
ized by Sen. Richard B. Russell of Ala- 
bama, began their record talkathon on 
February 29. The 18 men who partici- 
pated were divided into three teams. Each 
team took over the job of talking on the 
Senate floor for a period of 24 hours at 
a time. This meant that each filibusterer 
would speak on the average of only four 
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hours every three days. Several dozen cots 
were moved into the corridors, Senate 
offices, and committee rooms, allowing 
the talkers as well as the pro-civil rights 
senators to snatch an occasional few 
hours of rest. Those in favor of bringing 
the legislation to the floor had to be con- 
stantly available in order to answer a 
quorum call. Failure to muster a quorum 
would have given the filibusterers the 
right to adjourn the Senate. Therefore, 
whenever the bell sounded calling for a 
quorum, often in the small hours of the 
morning, sleepy senators arose and rushed 
to the chamber — enough of them, at 
least, to make up the required number 


MAURINE BROWN NEUBERGER (Democrat) is 
the new junior Senator from Oregon. She fills 
the position occupied by her husband, the late 
Senator Richard L. Neuberger. Mrs. Neuberger 
was elected in November, running 68,000 
votes ahead of her Republican opponent. She 
is the third woman ever to be elected to a full 
six-year term in the Senate. The 53-year-old 
widow has had previous legislative experi- 
ence as a member of the Oregon legislature. 
She favors stronger national defense, medical 
aid to the aged through Social Security, and 
the creation of increased recreational facilities 
in U. S. Forest Service lands. Mrs. Neuberger 
began her professional career as an Oregon 
school teacher. 


ay 

EMANUEL CELLER, Democratic Representative 
from Brooklyn, N.Y., is a stalwart supporter 
of liberal legislation. He was floor manager 
for civil rights legislation, and is here shown 
preparing his speech for presentation in the 


House, 


of 51. The 24-hour sessions were de- 
nounced as a cruel strain for aging Sena- 
tors, but they continued from Monday 
until Friday, when a week-end recess 
was called. 

Victory for Civil Rights. Meanwhile 
the House had passed its own version 
of a civil rights bill, weaker than that 
awaiting consideration by the Senate. 
After a number of amendments had been 
added, the House bill was passed by the 
Senate on April 8, with a vote of 71 to 
18. The House then accepted the Senate 
version with a vote of 288 to 95. After 
the President had signed it, Attorney 
General Rogers began to take steps for 
its rapid implementation. The act pro- 
vided for the appointment of Federal vot- 
ing referees to register qualified Negroes 
in the areas where they were denied the 
vote. Although strongly identified with 
the South, Senator Johnson was generally 
given credit for the bill's passage. 

Foreign Aid. The President signed a 
compromise foreign aid bill on May 12. 
Hehad requested a sum of $4,175,000,000, 
but this sum was cut and the actual ap- 
propriation was still pending. The act au- 
thorized expenditures of $2,000,000,000 
for military aid, $675,000,000 for defense 
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support (economic), $700,000,000 for the 
Development Loan Fund, $172,000,000 
for technical assistance, and $150,000,000 
for the President’s contingency fund. 

Other Legislative Matters. The Senate 
ratified the Antarctica treaty by a 66 to 
21 vote. This pact provides that the South 
Polar region shall remain as a peaceful 
scientific preserve. 

A bill authorizing the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s construction program car- 
ried an appropriation of $251,476,000. It 
was passed and signed by the President. 
Among other projects, it provided for 
the construction of small nuclear power 
plants in the Antarctic to produce elec- 
tricity for naval and scientific bases. 

A compromise tax bill extending war- 
time corporate and excise tax rates for 
another year was passed and signed. The 
President vetoed the bills providing for 
Federal aid to depressed areas, and for 
correcting water pollution. 

Budget. In January the President sub- 
mitted the Administration’s budget for 
fiscal 1961. It was the first balanced one 
since Eisenhower took office, and showed 
an estimated surplus of $4,184,000, after 
expenditures of $79,816,000,000. 

Expense Accounts. A mild flurry was 
created in Congress when a newspaper 
chain published articles alleging that cer- 
tain members had turned in over-large 
expense accounts for trips in this country 
and abroad, presumably made in the pur- 
suance of duty. As a result of these ex- 
posures, the House Administration Com- 
mittee established a maximum per diem 
of $20. Also, in future, expense vouchers 
will be compiled and printed annually. 

Post-Convention Session. The brief 
second sitting of Congress following the 
national conventions was marked by 
frustration for the Democratic leadership. 
The conservative wing of the party held 
the upper hand, with the Kennedy-John- 


son forces unable to obtain their key 
goals. 


On Our Doorstep. What has been hap- 
pening in Cuba for the past two years is 
the most fateful development in Latin 
America since the wars of independence 
in the 19th century. The situation is 
highly complex, with its roots running 
deep into history, the painful history of 
a proud, poor people whose hopes for 
peace and progress have long been 
thwarted. 

After decades of a tyrannous dictator- 
ship, Cuba was ripe for revolution, and 
a revolutionary leader was ready to as- 
sume power. No one has questioned Fidel 
Castro's courage and competence as a 
military leader. As his country's chief 
executive officer, he has run into many 
difficulties and alienated loyal supporters. 
Criticism of Castro among former adher- 
ents is based on his emotionalism, his 
lack of dignity and good manners, and 
his ideology. During the year there was 
indisputable evidence that he had aligned 
Cuba with Russia. Many formerly pro- 
Castro Cubans fled the country, others 
were imprisoned as counter-revolution- 
ists. Some have suffered the same fate as 
Batista supporters—death by firing squad. 

Relations between Cuba and the Unit- 
ed States deteriorated so sharply during 
the year that a brief review is necessary. 
During the early months of his regime, 
judgment of Castro was in abeyance. On 
the occasion of his visit to this country 
in the spring of 1959 he was given a 
warm welcome in most areas visited. 
Then began a series of incidents which, 
by the end of 1960, had created a very 
serious impasse in relations. 

Sources of Trouble. Early in 1960 the 
Cuban government alleged that anti- 
Castro Cuban exiles and American mer- 
cenary elements based in Florida were 
plotting attacks on the island by air, and 
were dropping incendiary bombs on the 
sugar fields and canneries. One such 
plane was shot down and the two Ameri- 
cans on board were captured. Another 


plane exploded in the air, killing the 
American pilot and co-pilot. Acknowl- 
edging that the planes had flown from 
United States soil, the government offered 
regrets, and began to do what it could to 
prevent unauthorized flights. Since there 
are scores of small flying fields in Florida 
and fliers can operate with great freedom, 
effective control was not easy. However, 
the number of such incidents was re- 
duced, although some were reported dur- 
ing the late summer. 

Another event that called forth Castro's 
hard denunciation of the United States 
was the blowing up in Havana harbor 
of a French ship which had taken on a 
cargo of munitions in Antwerp, Belgium. 
From 70 to 75 persons were killed and 
about 200 wounded. In his funeral ora- 
tion for the dead seamen, Castro indi- 
rectly accused the United States of this 
act of apparent sabotage, saying: "We 
have a right to believe that those who 
did not want us to receive arms and tried 
to prevent that by diplomatic means are 
among those guilty of this sabotage." 
Secretary of State Christian Herter vigor- 
ously protested Castro’s implications. The 
United States had embargoed arms ship- 
ments to Cuba and had sought to dis- 
courage its allies from shipping arms to 
any of the Caribbean countries, to avoid 
heightening the tensions in that area. 

There is little doubt that Castro is con- 
vinced that U. S. policies have shackled 
his country's economic and political de- 
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velopment in the past and are today 
trying to undermine the revolution. His 
Savage and unbridled verbal attacks on 
the United States and its “imperialist” 
designs continued as his relations with 
the Communist-bloc countries became 
more intimate. These blasts accompanied 
his seizures of United States property on 
the island. The Cuban word to describe 
this transfer of a property is not seizure 
but “intervention.” It means, we are 
told, that Cuba assumes control of a 
Property without usurping ownership. 
Among the properties taken over were 
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large cattle ranches, sugar plantations, 
cement works, banks, sugar mills and 
refineries, the henequen industry, the 
electric power and telephone companie 
and the Esso, Sinclair, and Texaco ot 
companies. Other properties “intervened 
were luxurious yacht and country clubs, 
which were turned over to the public as 
recreation centers. The U. S. owned Ni- 
caro nickel plant was closed, after failure 
to sell the plant to Cuba. 

A source of possible future trouble be- 
tween the United States and Cuba was 
the U. S. Naval base at Guantanamo. 
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This had not yet assumed grave propor- 
tions, but Cuba was questioning U. S. 
jurisdiction over Cuban personnel there, 
numbering about 3,500. The Cuban gov- 
ernment seized all land around the base, 
except for the aqueduct which supplies 
it with water. 

Sugar. As Castro's loud denunciations 
went on, the State Department was faced 
with a dilemma—whether to ignore the 
ranting as well as the confiscations or to 
take retaliatory action. After exercising 
patience and restraint for some months, 
Congress acted to give the President 
power to reduce the sugar quota, thus 
ending the long-standing agreement em- 
bodied in the Sugar Act. Under this act, 
Cuba, along with most other sugar-pro- 
ducing nations, received from the United 
States a premium slightly above the world 
Sugar price. Cuba had furnished approxi- 
mately one-third of the sugar consumed 
in the United States. When President 
Eisenhower reduced the Cuban quota, 
Cuba revealed arrangements to market 
15 sugar in Communist-bloc countries. 
Cuban economy would not be seriously 
affected, and other sources of supply were 
available to the United States. The ac- 
tion had been taken, President Eisenhow- 
er said, “with the most genuine regret,” 

ut it was interpreted as aggressively hos- 
tile by Cuba and some other Latin- 
merican countries. 

In October, with relations worsening, 
resident Eisenhower imposed an em- 
argo on exports to Cuba. This included 

nearly all goods except medicines, medi- 
cal supplies, and some foods. Prior to the 
margo, exports had been running at 
the rate of about $250 million a year 
Since Castro came to power. Machines 
and machine parts would be the items 
Seriously missed. Cuba charged that the 
o ed States planned an invasion an 
at its planes were dropping munitions 
and supplies to counter-revolutionaries in 
uba, to aid in Castro’s overthrow. 


The Changing Scene. During the year 
Cuba’s leaders were busy with revolu- 
tionary reforms on many fronts, all look- 
ing to the establishment of a cooperative- 
socialist economy. The agency which 
runs a large share of the economy is 
LN.R.A., the Institute for National Ag- 
ricultural Reform, headed by Major 
Antonio Nunez Jimenez. This agency 
operates "stores of the people," which 
sell merchandise on a 15 per cent profit 
margin, dairy farms, small industries, 
sugar mills and sugar plantations. Metal 
mining is another industry into which 
LN.R.A. is moving. 

A large-scale housing development is 
under way, with a goal of 20,000 units 
by the end of 1960. Prior to the Castro 
regime no low-cost housing program ex- 
isted and the great majority of Cuba's 


CASTRO AND KHRUSHCHEV greeted each 
other with fond embraces when they met for 
the first time in New York, on the occasion - 
of the U.N. General Assembly meeting in 


September. 


urban workers lived in dismal squalor in 
slums that dated back to Spanish colonial 
days. The modern apartment houses built 
by the Housing Institute provide four- 
room apartments for $25 monthly rental. 
The Housing Institute, in charge of Seno- 
rita Pastora Nunez Gonzalez, has become 
Cuba’s major builder, since private build- 
ing came to a virtual standstill in 1959, 
when urban rentals were reduced by as 
~ much as 50 per cent. 

` At the end of the year, a struggle be- 
tween the Roman Catholic hierarchy and 
Castro was in the making. Cuban bishops 
were declaring that Catholics couldn't 
support a Communist regime. 

Relations Abroad. Cuba was trying to 
bolster her new economy by making 
trade agreements with such countries as 
Canada, Poland, Japan, and Communist 


China. Also, no opportunity was lost to 
try to win other Latin American coun- 
tries to her side in the conflict with the 
United States. To this end, President 
Osvaldo Dorticos visited six South Amer- 
ican countries in a three-week diplomatic 
trip. He was accompanied by his minister 
of foreign affairs, Dr. Raul Roa, and other 
important officials. Relations with the 
Soviet Union included a treaty pro- 
viding for the refining of Soviet crude 
oil. Technicians from many Communist 
countries have appeared in Cuba, includ- 
ing a number from China and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

As refugees from Cuba continued to 
seek political asylum in the United 
States, problems of welfare and relief 
were created. President Eisenhower was 
using his contingency fund to aid them. 


SHORE DRIVE, looking toward the entrance to Havana Harbor with historic Morro Castle 
on the left. By the year’s end, tourists—once an important source of Cuban income—ha 
disappeared from the scene. 


. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., died 
in Tucson, Ariz., where he maintained a 
winter home, on May 11. He was 86 years 
old. The inheritor of his father's vast for- 
tune, he made up his mind early in life 
not to follow a business career but to 
devote himself to philanthropic enter- 
prises. A sincere and deeply religious 


man, he had been shocked by the public 
revelations of Standard Oil's monopolistic 
rise to power. He wanted to do as much 
good as he could with the Rockefeller 
millions. “The only real justification for 
power is service,” he once remarked. 
“Wealth, when unwisely used,” he was 
quoted as saying, “is like a stone around 
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a man’s neck, a power for destruction.” 

John D., Jr., gave away nearly half a 
billion dollars during his lifetime. Among 
the institutions with which his name is 
associated are historic Williamsburg, Va.; 
and, in New York City, the Cloisters, a 
medieval museum; Rockefeller Center; 
and the site of the United Nations on 
the East River. Innumerable cultural and 
humanitarian projects received mammoth 
benefactions through the years—and will 
continue to do so. 

Rockefeller attended Brown Univer- 
sity. Not a brilliant student, he was a 
hard worker and at graduation was well 
up on the honors list. He married Abby 
Aldrich, daughter of the Rhode Island 
senator. She shared his cultural and phil- 
anthropic interests. Their family con- 
sisted of five sons and a daughter. All 
five sons, carefully brought up to feel the 
responsibilities of their position, are iden- 
tified with some branch of the Rockefeller 
philanthropies, 


RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, Demo- 
; cratic senator from Oregon, died at his 
home in Portland on March 9, eight hours 
after he had suffered a cerebral hemor- 
rhage. He was 47 years old. Eighteen 
months earlier Neuberger had undergone 
an operation for cancer, from which, ap- 
parently, he had completely recovered. 
The vigorous, crusading Oregon Senator 
had almost completed his first term, and 
WaS to have been a candidate for re- 
election in 1960. 

Before entering politics this native 
Oregonian had achieved some success as 
a writer and he continued writing dur- 
ing his political career. He was the author 
of many newspaper and magazine articles 
and of two books, one on the aged and 
the other a biography of Sen. George W. 
Norris. Neuberger's first political office 
was that of state assemblyman. He served 
in World War II and afterwards, from 
1948 to 1954, was a member of the Ore- 
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gon state senate. In the latter year, he 
made his debut on the national scene as 
junior Senator. He was associated with 
the liberal wing of the Democratic party. 
Neuberger never avoided a controversy 
because it might injure him politically. 
Conservation and cancer research were 
two causes dear to the heart of this cou- 
rageous, humane legislator. 


ALBERT CAMUS, French writer, was 
killed in an automobile accident a few 
miles from Paris on January 4. With his 
death French literature lost one of its 
most original talents. When Camus was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature 
in 1957 at the age of 46, he was the 
youngest writer, save for Rudyard Kip- 
ling, ever to receive it. Camus was born 
of French parents in Algeria, and grew 
up in poverty under the hot, harsh light 
of that problem-torn country. In France, 
during the Nazi occupation, he worked 
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in the resistance movement and gained 
fame for editorials in the underground 
newspaper, Combat. His talents matured 
rapidly after the war, and his novels, 
The Plague, The Stranger, and The Fall, 
won him an international reputation. He 
also wrote two dramas, “Caligula” and 
State of Siege.” He was associated with 
the Existentialist movement, but later 
gained a more positive philosophy, based 
on. individual courage and morality, 
Which he expressed in his essay, The 
Myth of Sisyphis. “The struggle toward 
the heights,” he wrote, “is itself enough 
to fil a man's heart." He felt that the 
Writer or artist had a special trust, and 
that he must stand in the midst of life, 
beside all who strive, and not remain 
aloof and alienated. 


FRANKLIN P. ADAMS died in New 
York City, March 23, at the age of 78, 
after a long illness. Under the initials 
F.P.A., Adams conducted a popular news- 
paper column, "The Conning Tower," 
for 27 years. He was known to an even 
wider audience by his performance as 
à panelist on the "Information Please" 
radio program, in which role he displayed 
a phenomenal memory and a remarkable 
range of information. Adams was born 
in Chicago, studied at the University of 
Michigan, became an insurance salesman 
pis then entered newspaper work, 

eginning as a columnist for the Chicago 
Journal. After a year he settled in New 
York City, where his famous column ap- 
Peared successively in the New York 
Tribune, The World, The New York 
Herald Tribune, and the New York Post. 
Witty and erudite, “The Conning Tower" 
featured humorous comment, criticism of 

Ooks, metropolitan gossip, light verse, 
and contributions from readers. Mr. 
Adams’ parodies and verse have appeared 
In many anthologies. He was co-author 
of a number of plays and musicals, and 
a frequent contributor to magazines. 


JOHN P. MARQUAND, popular 
American novelist, died at Newbury, 
Mass., on July 16 at the age of 66. His 
novels were admired for their realism and 
careful construction. Success came to him 
with his first literary effort, The Un- 
speakable Gentleman. Many of his early 
books were mystery and suspense stories 
involving an Oriental detective called 
Mr. Moto. Later he wrote novels with a 
sophisticated Boston or New York back- 
ground. These include The Late George 
Apley; H. M. Pulham, Esq.; Wickford 
Point, and Sincerely, Willis Wade. Born 
in the Midwest, Mr. Marquand spent his 
mature life in the East. For many years 
he was a member of the editorial board 
of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
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OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN II died at 
his home in Doylestown, Pa., on August 
23 at 65. In his long career as a librettist, 
lyricist, stage manager and producer, Mr. 
Hammerstein had done much to develop 
the musical play along fresh, new lines. 
In collaboration with Richard Rodgers, 
composer, he was responsible for such 
classics of the American musical stage as 
“Oklahoma,” “South Pacific,” *Carou- 
sel,” “The King and I,” “The Sound 
of Music,” and “Flower Drum Song.” 
Among the songs for which he wrote 
lyrics were “О” Man River,” “Indian 
Love Call,” “Rose Marie," and “The 
Last Time I Saw Paris.” His lyrics were 
marked by good taste, a gentle wit, and, 
often, a social message. 


EMILY POST, for nearly 40 years ar- 
biter of good manners, died at her home 
in New York City on Sept. 25, at the age 
of 86. In recent years Mrs. Post had car- 
ried on her syndicated newspaper column 
on etiquette with the help of her son. Her 
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book Etiquette, first published in 1922 
and frequently revised, was regarded as 
a standard reference work on modern 
manners. 


ANEURIN BEVAN, 62, deputy leader 
of the British Labor Party since 1959, 
died July 6 in Chesham, England, of 
cancer. Bevan was a coal miner at 13 and 
head of a union at 18. The dynamic 
Welshman rose to a commanding posi- 
tion in British politics. During his 30 
years in the House of Commons he was 
usually at the head of the radical wing 
of his party, fighting for the interests of 
working people. During the Labor gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister Atlee he held 
the post of minister of health and helped 
to secure the passage of the Nationa 
Health Act. 


Among other important persons who 
died during the year were: | 

Sewell Lee Avery, 83, board chairman 
of Montgomery Ward, Oct. 31, in Chi- 
cago. 

Diana Barrymore, 38, actress, daughter 
of John Barrymore, Jan. 25, in New York, 

Vicki Baum, 72, Vienna-born novelist, 
scenarist, and playwright, Aug. 29, in 
Hollywood. 

Leonora Corbett, 52, English actress, 
July 29, in the Netherlands. | | 

Clark Gable, 59, leading motion pic- 
ture actor, Nov. 16, in Hollywood of 
heart attack. | 

Meyer Kestnbaum, 64, special assistant 
to President Eisenhower since 1955, pres- 
ident of Hart, Schaffner & Marx, Dec. 14, 
in Chicago. 

Ruth R. Nichols, 59, aviation pioneer, 
holder of many records, Sept. 25, in New 
York City. А 

Walter Dorwin Teague, 76, industrial 
designer, Dec. 5, in Flemington, N. J. 

Joseph Nye Welch, 69, Army counsel, 
later on TV and in films, Oct. 6, on 
Cape Cod. 
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Disaster Decade. According to the 
American Red Cross, more disasters OC- 
curred in the 1950’s than in any previous 
decade in United States history. Nature 
Was on a destructive rampage. Hurri- 


canes, tornadoes, abnormal snowfall, and 
floods followed each other. It was esti- 
mated that 29,000 homes were razed, 
71,000 seriously damaged, and half a mil- 
lion damaged less seriously. The various 
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catastrophes temporarily or permanently 
displaced over 1,600,000 Americans. 

In addition to these natural disasters, 
there was high loss of life during the 
decade on the highways, and from acci- 
dents to planes, trains, and buses. In 1959, 
for instance, there were 136 air crashes 
in the United States. Gen. E. R. Quesada, 
head of the Federal Aviation Agency, 
states that 50 per cent were due to crew 
mistakes or failure, 25 per cent to faulty 
maintenance, 18 per cent to failure of 
a plane part, and about 8 per cent to 
weather. 

Agadir. In 1960 the toll of death and 
suffering brought by natural phenomena 
was heavy. The first major disaster was 
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the series of earthquakes which struck the 
Moroccan coastal city of Agadir on the 
night of February 29-March 1. Quakes 
of such intensity had never before been 
recorded in Morocco, and they occurred 
in a region where seismic disturbances 
are virtually unknown. The temblors 
were followed by tidal waves which 
widened the destruction. Then fires broke 
out amid the ruins. Out of a population 
of about 45,000, from ten to twelve thou- 
sand were dead, and many more thou- 
sands left injured or homeless. A great 
mosque had disappeared; the fortress, 
luxury hotels and fine department stores 
were demolished, as well as innumerable 
homes and other structures. The city, or 


CHILEAN QUAKE. The map shows how earthquakes along Chile’s coastline produced 
tidal waves across the entire Pacific. Australia and Japan were badly battered before the 


storm lost its strength. 
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what was left of it, was placed under 
martial law. A force of several hundred 
American servicemen was flown in from 
U. S. Moroccan bases to work alongside 
Moroccans searching for survivors amid 
the wreckage. Medical supplies, blankets, 
tools, tents, food, and clothing were 
rushed in by air from points in North 
Africa and Europe. A U. S. Navy pre- 
ventive-medical unit was on hand to aid 
Moroccan medical authorities. Many in- 
jured evacuees were placed in U. S. mili- 
tary hospitals. The danger of pestilence 
carried by rats impelled the Minister of 
Health to order the city evacuated. As 
soon as survivors were moved to the out- 
lying areas, bulldozers were ordered in to 
clear away the rubble, which in some 
places was piled 50 feet high. 

King Mohammed V pledged his per- 
sonal fortune as collateral for a loan to 
begin rebuilding Agadir, famous as a re- 
sort city. Work started as soon as all 
danger of an epidemic had passed. Relief 
funds were quickly allocated by the Red 
Cross and other humanitarian agencies. 
The International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration sent food, and the Mutual Secu- 
rity Program helped to meet the emer- 
gency with money. 

In Iran. The town of Lar in southern 
Tran was leveled by an earthquake on 
April 25. In Lar and the adjacent farm- 
ing community it was estimated that at 
least 1,500 persons were killed and more 
than double that number injured. Many 
of the deaths occurred when a school- 
house collapsed on a holiday gathering of 
children and their mothers. The Iranian 
Red Lion and Sun (Red Cross) assumed 
responsibility for the rescue work. 

In Chile. Another of 1960's catastro- 
phes were the earthquakes which struck 
Chile between May 21 and June 20. Sev- 
eral hundred miles of coastal area south 
of Santiago was the scene of a gigantic 
upheaval. The quakes set off volcanic 
eruptions, tidal waves, huge landslides, 
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torrential rains, floods, and fires. Great 
mountains toppled into the sea, chang- 
ing the entire landscape. According to 
Chilean geologists, the sea rose 12 feet, 
wiping out many villages. One thriving 
port city became a marshland. In some 
places the course of rivers was changed 
and lakes had their outlets closed off by 
shifting land masses. 

The tidal waves resulting from the 
quakes battered the western coast of the 
United States. They spread across the Pa- 
cific to Hawaii and the Japanese islands, 
where loss of life and property was high. 
Downtown Hilo, Hawaii, was smashed, 
leaving 57 known dead. The islands of 
Okinawa, Honshu, Hokkaido, and the 
Philippines were hard hit. It was esti- 
mated that 150,000 Japanese were made 
homeless. 

But in Chile the toll of destruction was 
even greater. The cities where destruc- 
tion was greatest were Puerto Monte, 
Concepcion, and Valdiva. It was the win- 
ter season in Chile, and the government 
estimated that two million persons were 
homeless. Property destruction may run 
to half a billion. The death toll was more 
than 6,000. The American army’s mercy 
mission, “Operation Amigo,” took shape 
with the assembling of a 400-bed field 
hospital. Martial law was declared in 
many parts of the afflicted area. 

Philippine Typhoon. A tropical storm 
hit Luzon Island May 28, producing the 
worst flood in Philippine recorded his- 
tory. Many sections of Manila were under 
15 feet of water, and more than 250 per- 
sons were listed as dead or missing, with 
15,000 homeless. It was the second disas- 
ter to hit the islands within a week. 
Earlier tidal waves following the Chilean 
quakes had dealt out death and destruc- 

ion. 
| Mine Disaster. In Coalbrook, Union 
of South Africa, 440 miners were trapped 
by a rock slide 515 feet below ground on 
January 21. Rescue teams were obliged to 
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give up their attempts due to flooding and 
the accumulations of gases, 

Forest Fires. Prolonged drought and 
extreme heat set the stage for forest fires 
in July. Forests were a-blaze in the Pa- 
cific Northwest and California. Southern 
California was hard hit. The Forest Serv- 
ice alone reported 1,000 fires, of which 
42 were major, destroying more than 
300 acres each. The worst was in Cen- 
tral California, where a fire destroyed a 
49,000 acre tract before it was brought 
under control. In all, 202,000 acres of 
national forests were destroyed, and, in 
addition, thousands of acres supervised 
by state governments and the Interior 
Department. The Forest Service lost six 
men in these holocausts—four in plane 
accidents and two from burning. 
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Fox River, Illinois, overflowed its banks in February, it арга 
т а wide area, and many homes were inundated or up-en . 


Hurricane Donna. After Hurricane 
Donna had run its course and losses 
were tallied, it appeared that it was one 
of the most destructive on record. Start- 
ing in the eastern Caribbean, d 
had lashed the Leeward and Windwar 
Islands, then swept across Puerto Rico, 
the Bahamas, and Florida, to move north 
along the Atlantic coast. Donna brought 
damage amounting to many millions in 
Puerto Rico, with heavy loss of life. Much 
of the Florida citrus crop lay in ruins. 
It was estimated that total damage might 
run as high as a billion dollars. The ef- 
fects would have been even worse if the 
U. S. Weather Bureau had not been on 
the job with the most complete and the 


most continuous tracking and warning 
system ever used. 
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Mild Recession. Although running at a 
terrific pace during 1960, the economy 
of the United States failed to keep abreast 
of the nation’s requirements. Growing 
unemployment, disappointing sales vol- 
ume, small profit margins, and a trend 
toward caution characterized the year. 
Many economists described the situation 
as a mild recession. 

What was confusing, at first glance, 
was that this slowing down of the econ- 
omy took place as the country’s gross 
national product (GNP) rose to a new 
record high at $503 billion, and the na- 
tional income set a new mark of $420 
billion. Neither of these immense sums, 
however, was large enough to provide 
adequately for the needs of a rapidly 
growing population. While an average of 
66,800,000 people was employed, there 
were not nearly enough jobs for people 
needing work, and unemployment rose to 
four million. The pace-setting automo- 
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bile industry made 6,700,000 cars, its 
second best output in history, yet un- 
employment was serious in Detroit and 
other manufacturing centers. The key 
steel industry produced 100 million tons 
of metal, but the mills were operating at 
about half capacity. Building construc- 
tion was down considerably from 1959, 
and there were similar declines in mining 
and transportation activity. 

The stock market, which usually re- 
flects business conditions quite closely, 
moved downward during the year. From 
a high point of 685 on January 5, 1960, 
the Dow-Jones industrial average settled 
to 615 at year-end. 

Numerous explanations were advanced 
for the business decline. Many econo- 
mists said the slowdown had to come 
eventually, and some thought it was 
overdue. They pointed out that the long- 
term product needs of the people, dating 
in part from the World War II period, 
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had been largely supplied. Other causes 
given were the increasing competition of 
foreign goods in both foreign and do- 
mestic markets, the immense burden of 
taxes, and changes in industrial methods. 
Increased use of automation caused some 
unemployment, it was admitted. The 
growing role of the service industries, 
and the corresponding decline in the im- 
portance of manufacturing was also 
noted. Minor and temporary influences 
mentioned included Federal Reserve pol- 
icies on interest rates, and uncertainty 
over election results. 

Gold Reserves Drop. Gold reserves of 
the United States, continuing a long- 
term downward trend, dropped to a dis- 
turbing level in 1960. At year-end re- 
serves totaled about $18 billion, lowest 
in more than a decade. The relatively 
weak financial position of the country 
was dramatically underscored in Octo- 
ber, when a rumor that the United States 
planned devaluation of the dollar touched 
off a flurry of speculative gold buying in 
London and other foreign centers. The 
‘speculation quickly subsided when Treas- 
ury Secretary Anderson declared that no 
devaluation action was in prospect. 

Causes. The unfavorable gold reserve 
position of the United States resulted 
from a number of causes. Billions of dol- 
lars have been flowing out of the country 
for many years under the government’s 
economic and military aid programs. 
Other billions have been spent to main- 
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tain American military bases in foreign 
countries. These great expenditures have 
been partially counterbalanced by the 
large excess of American exports over 
imports, and by income from foreign 
investments. In recent years, however, 
America’s excess of exports has been de- 
clining. West Germany, Japan, and other 
countries have been gaining an ever 
larger share of world trade. At the same 
time American corporations have been 
sending many millions of dollars abroad 
to buy and maintain factories and 
other branch establishments in for- 
eign countries. Individuals have been 
increasing investments in foreign com- 
panies, and American tourists have been 
spending large sums while traveling 
abroad. All these influences, and some 
others, have combined to lower the gold 
reserves of the United States, for gold 
must be used to pay off unfavorable bal- 
ances in international financial dealings. 

Besides being large enough to act as 
a stabilizer of the dollar in international 
monetary affairs, the United States gold 
hoard must be adequate to support the 
domestic currency and credit structure. 
More than $11 billion of gold must be 
set aside for this purpose, under present 
laws. Some bankers questioned whether 
the existing required reserve ratios should 
be maintained. Government and Federal 
Reserve officials gave no hint that any 
changes were being considered. 

The President Acts. The administra- 
tion, however, took action to reduce 
government spending abroad. President, 
Eisenhower issued orders to decrease the 
number of dependents of military per- 
sonnel living abroad, and Secretary An- 
derson looked for other ways to curb 
spending of American money in foreign 
countries. In recent years combined gov- 
ernment and private expenditures in for- 
eign countries have averaged almost $6 
billion annually. It was thought that only 
small savings, if any, could be made in 


government spending in foreign countries. 
Some savings might be realized through 
voluntary limitation on private expendi- 
tures, government economists said. 
Other studies were undertaken to in- 
crease exports and other income, chiefly 
from investments abroad. It was hoped 
that through increased efficiency in pro- 
duction and distribution, American com- 
panies could win a larger share of the 


export market. Tariff restrictions and 
other factors complicated the situation, 
but it was believed that some improve- 
ments might be obtained by conferences 
and other diplomatic activity. The first 
diplomatic move, however, resulted in 
failure. An effort to induce West Ger- 
many to pay part of the costs of American 
military establishments there was polite- 
ly refused. 


Some 77% of this year’s | 
export gains have been in 
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Year-Round Schools. Long school clos- 
ings were once dictated by the need of 
children’s labor on farms in summer. 
With no need of child labor, the pat- 
tern has remained. School teachers may 
feel they deserve long vacations, yet those 
who are not back at college usually spend 
most of their vacations working at a non- 
teaching job. And what of parents? Try- 
ing to keep children healthy, happy, and 
occupied for three months or more is a 
drain on pocketbook and nerves. As for 
the children, for most of them boredom 
sets in long before the end of summer, 
and they return to school, not reluctant- 
ly, as the cartoonists picture them, but 
eagerly. 

A strong argument for more continu- 
ous use of the school plant is economic. 
Its facilities are there—why not use them? 
Some schools began years ago to keep 
their doors Open in summer, setting up 
recreational courses and classes in art, 
music, dance, and drama, along with 
classes for slow or failing pupils. By 1960 
the trend had spread to an estimated 50 
per cent of all urban school districts in 
the United States. Last summer one- 
fourth of the 200,000 secondary school 
children in Los Angeles were studying; 
one-third of Chicago’s high school stu- 
dents were doing the same. In some sub- 
urban towns more than half the children 
Were in summer schools, for at least a 
part of the day. Some were taking courses 
without credit, some were making up 
work, others taking orientation courses, 
which prepared them for launching into 
a new field of study in the fall. Other 
high school students were members of 
classes set up as educational experiments, 
such as completing a whole year’s course 
of study in one subject during the sum- 
mer period. In addition, classes have been 
set up for gifted children and retarded 
ones. Still another trend is to give sum- 
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mer school children an early taste of 
many different fields of work, through 
counseling, films, and lectures. This is 
presumed to make the choosing of a ca- 
reer a little less experimental. 

Crowding. The classroom shortage 
continues. According to the National 
Education Association, 330,000 children 
were on half-day sessions in the public 
elementary schools in 1959-1960. More 
than two million others were in over- 
crowded classrooms. In urban school dis- 
tricts, the average classroom had 29/2 
pupils. The survey showed the largest 
classes in the southern states. Some of 
the overcrowding is due to sudden pop- 
ulation changes. In like manner, some 
school districts and classrooms are under- 
populated. In New York City, for in- 
stance, children are being transported by 
bus from overcrowded districts to schools 
with more room, a step which is, at the 
same time, furthering the integration 
program. 

What It Costs. The per-pupil cost 
of education in the various states shows 
New York ranking first with $559 and 
Alaska second with an expenditure of 
$530. The national median cost of pub- 
lic school education is $400 per pupil per 
year. In a study of a group of 70 public 
schools near New York City, the median 
cost was $718 per pupil. Some exceptional 
suburban schools spend over $1,000 per 
pupil. This net total cost included trans- 
portation and amortization. Some of the 
wide range shown by the state figures 
may be due to different methods of count- 
ing costs. 

Private Schools in South. Private 
schools are expanding in the South, due 
to the apprehension of white parents that 
their children will be obliged to attend 
desegregated schools. The facilities of ex- 
isting private schools are stretched to the 
limit and new schools are being opened. 


A TRAVELING MUSEUM-the only one 
of its kind in the country—is now cir- 
culating among the schools of Illinois. 
It will also be available for county 
fairs and other local celebrations. 
The Historymobile was made possi- 
ble by the gift of $25,000 from the 
Robert E. McCormick Charitable Trust, 
established in the will of the late 
publisher of the Chicago Tribune. 
The Illinois State Historical Society 
is responsible for administering the 
project. Inside the Historymobile are 
18 large, glass-enclosed cases for the 
display of original historical docu- 
ments, facsimiles, letters, and pic- 
tures. The exhibits will be changed 
from time to time. Collectors and 
dealers have been generous about 
lending their valuable materials for 
display. 


HISTORY MOBILE 


WORKING TOGETHER at the school con- 
ducted by the National College of Education, 
Evanston, Ill. 


Educators have warned that standards 
may be weakened by the haste with 
which this movement is proceeding. In 
eleven southern states in 1952, according 
to official government figures, there were 
314,000 children in private schools; in 
1958 this number had risen to 460,000 
and it continues to climb. 

Another factor that has stimulated the 
expansion of private schools in the South 
is the setting up of many government in- 
stallations as well as new industries, 
bringing in citizens who were interested 
in quality education for their children 
and were not satisfied with the local 
public schools. 

Scholastic Dishonesty. The existence 
of “degree mills” had been known or 
Suspected for many years. In 1960, dis- 
closures based on extensive investigations 
made this an educational scandal of wide 
dimensions, Secretary Arthur S. Flem- 
ming of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare in April took an 
important step by releasing a list of 
fraudulent schools. Robert A. Reid, au- 
thor of American Diploma Mills, pub- 
lished by the American Council on 
Education, declared that some $75,000,- 
000 is spent annually by about 75,000 
persons for the purchase of worthless 
: degrees from virtually non-existent insti- 
tutions. The practice was discovered in 
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37 states. In many cases, the "university" 
office was only a post office box. Uniform 
state laws on the subject of degree mills, 
with proper enforcement, plus plenty of 
publicity, would help to end the sale of 
phony degrees. Many foreign-born stu- 
dents have been the victims of this racket. 

It must be pointed out that not all cor- 
respondence-course degrees are false and 
phony. You can get a good mail-order 
education and legitimate credits from 
reputable schools. 'The National Univer- 
sity Extension Association, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, puts out a Guide 
to Correspondence Schools for 25 cents. 

Another Evil. There is another form 
of scholastic dishonesty, and colleges with 
high academic rating have not been free 
of it. The bright student willing and able, 
for pay, to write themes and theses for 
lazier and less gifted students has been 
functioning on college campuses for a 
long time. This, too, has been organized 
into a profitable off-campus business. 
There are some institutions, however, 
where the tradition of personal honor 
among students is such that cheating 15 
one of the things that just “isn’t done. 
This tradition, plus increased alertness 
on the part of the faculty, can lessen 
this evil. ] 

In New York, these transactions vio- 
late the state education law. Here the 
grand jury investigated the cases of stu- 
dents charged with having hired others 
to do their brain work. Action was taken 
against a number of them. The excuses 
offered were flimsy: emotional troubles, 
ill health, or inability to write English. 
Some students frankly admitted laziness. 
These ghosted productions did not gen- 
erally win high marks. *C" was almost 
the standard term grade. Persons engaged 
in this traffic—either as buyers or sellers 
—are cheapening the college degree to а 
marketable commodity, something sought 
Tor its material value in getting its holder 
a better job or a preferred status. 


THE GRAND KABUKI, Japan’s classic dramatic company, played to capacity audiences 
in New York City, then fulfilled engagements in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


THE COMPANY CONSISTED of 70 male actors. The stylized performance, foreign lan- 
guage, and exotic themes were no hindrance to the pleasure of the enthusiastic audiences. 
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SIMONE SIGNORET was presented 
with Oscar award of Hollywood's 
Motion Picture Academy as the best 
actress of the year for her perform- 
ance in “Room at the Top.” She is 
the wife of the French actor Ives 
Montaud. Charlton Heston, looking 
serious as he considers his Oscar, 
received it for his notable work in 
one of the year’s most thrilling pic- 
tures, “Ben Hur." 


SVIATOSLAV RICHTER, the great Rus- 
sian pianist, made 25 concert ae 
pearances in the United States win 
leading orchestras. Recordings T 
some of these concerts are available. 


T 

Hus LEADING PERFORMERS from Bri yal Ballet; Alicia Markoyel and h 

v partner, Milorad Miskovich, in the valse from "Les Sylphides," during QE piger 
- S. tour, 
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MORT SAHL, night club funny man, is one of a group of performers, mostly young men, 


who might be called social satirist: 
Fred Allen, but he delves deeply int 
bent for satirizing politicians, 


s. Sahl's humor is dry, similar to that of the late 
o the absurdities of the daily scene. He has a special 
and although he worked for the Democrats in the recent 
campaign, he found them almost as funny as the Republicans. 


ARCHITECT'S DRAWING of new headqua 
The agency is responsible for k 
ties of poten 


Powers Affair. The downing of a 
U. S. U-2 reconnaissance plane about 
1,200 miles inside the Soviet Union on 
May 1 and the capture and trial of its 
pilot, Francis G. Powers, had the widest 
repercussions. These overflights, it was 
divulged later, had been more or less rou- 
tine for at least four years. The Russians 
had only recently developed fire power 
to locate and hit such planes, which fly 
at an altitude of about 68,000 feet. 

The handling of the Powers affair by 
the President and the State Department 
provoked drastic criticism at home and 
abroad. Denial, admission, defense, the 
implication that the flights would con- 
tinue, then promises to end them followed 
each other confusedly. Finally, the Presi- 
dent publicly proclaimed his full respon- 
sibility for the flight of the U-2. Premier 
Khrushchev of the Soviet Union made 
use of the U-2 incident, and the failure 
of the United States to offer apologies 
therefor, as his excuse for calling off the 
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rters of Central Intelligence, Langley, Virginia. 
eeping government officials informed of the secret activi- 
tial enemies—wherever they may be. 


summit conference scheduled for May 15. 

A second but smaller crisis was pre- 
cipitated in July when a Soviet plane shot 
down a U. S. RB-47 over the Barents 
Sea, in what the Russians claimed was 
their territorial waters. They further 
charged that interrogation of surviving 
crewmen showed that the plane belonged 
to a Strategic Air Command unit and had 
“fulfilled tasks of a military reconnais- 
sance character." The United States as- 
serted that the plane had been driven off 
course by the Russian fighter, and that 
it was in international waters when it 
was downed. 

In a news conference, the President de- 
fended the U-2 reconnaissance program 
as necessary to amass information about 
a country that was "constantly threaten- 
ing us." He also declared that Soviet 
“bribery and subversion" uncovered in 
countries all over the world deprived 
Soviet charges against the United States 
of validity. 
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FRANCIS G. POWERS, U. s. Pilot, 


ESPIONAGE 


The public was again startled in July 
to learn that two trusted employees of 
the National Security Agency, Vernon 
F. Mitchell and William H. Martin, had 
disappeared behind the Iron Curtain. 
Both were mathematicians doing statis- 
tical code analysis. They were given So- 
viet citizenship. 

C.I.A. These three happenings focused 
attention on the subject of espionage (or, 
more politely, counter intelligence), and 
on the department of government which 
functions in that field. The Central In- 
telligence Agency was established under 
the National Security Council by the 
National Security Act of 1947. The full 
range of activities and operations of this 
arm of defense is a matter of secrecy. 
Among its functions are to gather, evalu- 
ate, co-ordinate and, finally, disseminate 
certain types of information having to do 
with the military potential and aims of 
possible enemies of the United States. 
The C.LA. has access to Army, Navy, 
and Air Force and their special sources 
of information. On its own, it initiates 
intelligence gathering schemes and proj- 
ects, and evaluates the intelligence re- 
ceived from many sources, Finally, it 
provides for “appropriate dissemination” 


answers 


Prosecution’s questions during espionage trial 
in Moscow. 


ESPIONAGE 


within the government departments con- 
cerned. The C.I.A. is interested in eco- 
nomic development, rate of growth, labor 
force, and other non-military data con- 
cerning foreign countries. The President 
and the Secretary of State are presum- 
ably the first to receive important in- 
formation from the C.I.A. The Senate 
committees having to do with defense 
and foreign relations have complained 
that the C.LA. is an activity of govern- 
ment concerning which they are unin- 
formed, both as to day-to-day activities 
and long-term objectives and policies. 

Sources. Sources of information used 
by the C.LA. may be roughly divided 
into two categories: secret and non-secret. 
In the open and accessible to the patient 
researcher are many important sources. 
Valuable data is found in foreign news- 
papers, books, technical journals, and 
government reports. Other sources are 
interviews, radio broadcasts, reports of 
the armed forces attachés in foreign coun- 
tries, and data offered by businessmen 
and tourists. All this information must 
be subjected to cross-checking and care- 
ful organization and evaluating. , 

The second source—secret information 
—involves penetrating a country's outer 
defenses, and gathering more complete 
information about its military prepara- 
tions and facilities, its newest weapons 
and devices, as well as other more im- 
palpable factors, such as its will to fight. 
These activities involve the use of foreign 
nationals for whatever data they can con- 
vey, of men who are willing to devote 
themselves to the lonely task of ferreting 
out information. Aerial photography, 
such as the U-2 was engaged in when 
it was shot down, is now, presumably, 
an abandoned technique. About a dozen 
U. S. planes have been shot down during 
the years of the cold war. Balloons have 
also been used for espionage. 

Hits and Misses. We are likely to hear 
about the misses—not the hits. It has 


been said that espionage is most reliable 
when dealing with physical estimates of 
a possible enemy’s strength, its economic 
and military potential. It is less reliable 
in forecasting how, when, and where this 
power will be used. U. S. Intelligence 
failed to give the State Department ad- 
vance information of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor and of the Communist North 
Korean advance on South Korea. In the 
latter case, Communist intelligence was 
also deficient in miscalculating the will 
to resist, and the United Nations forces 
that could be mobilized against this ag- 
gression. Gaps in information, the inter- 
pretation of physical data, assessing the 
enemy's intention, “getting caught,"— 
these are some of the perils and prob- 
lems that beset the C.LA. 

Powers' Trial. The trial of Francis 
Powers was a headlined news event dur- 
ing some tense days of July. After two 
and a half months of detention, the pilot 
was brought before a military court in 
Moscow. The Communists put on a skill- 
ful propaganda show in an effort to influ- 
ence public opinion-in the United States 
and around the world. The prosecutor's 
line of questioning was such as to hold 
up the United States as the arch-villain 
and to show Powers as a rather innocent 
victim who in making this illegal flight 
merely carried out the orders of his supe- 
rior officer. His answers were such as to 
support the view that he did not fully 
realize the significance of his flight. He 
expressed regret, particularly for the ef- 
fect of the flight on the summit meeting. 
On the plea of his Soviet defense attor- 
ney, his sentence of 15 years was reduced 
to ten, three years to be spent in prison 
and seven in a corrective labor camp. 
Captain Powers can reasonably expect 
this term to be reduced. His wife, par- 
ents, and U. S. legal advisers were al- 
lowed to attend the trial. Pieces of the 
downed plane and its equipment as well 
as objects carried by the flier were pub- 


licly displayed in Moscow. Powers' flight, 
begun at an American base in Turkey, 
had taken him to Iran for a brief stop, 
then far into Soviet territory. His ulti- 
mate destination was Norway. (Please 
turn to Unirep Nations for further in- 
formation on the U-2 and RB-47 cases.) 


ALLEN WELSH DULLES, brother of the late Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles, has been in 
the espionage business for 40 years, starting 
back in World War | days when he did intel- 
ligence work as a foreign service officer. As 
head of the Central Intelligence Agency, Dulles 
has the responsibility—in addition to directing 
the work of the C.l.A.—of presenting a daily 
report to the President. It deals with interna- 
tional peril points and probable next moves 
in the cold war. This secret news summary will 
reach the desk of incoming President Kennedy, 
who has requested Dulles to continue at his 
post. C.I.A. operatives fall into two categories 
—those who do “white research" and those in 
"black research." The former are inside desk 
men who read and collate reports. The "black 
researchers" live in foreign countries, some- 
times risking their lives to seek out enemy 
secrets. 


HAROLD BLAKE WALKER 


Minister, First Presbyterian Church, Evanston, Ill. 


We Americans have a perilous habit 
of identifying what we call “the good 
life” with a standard of living that en- 
ables us to have the things we want. We 
are inclined to ignore the deeper con- 
cerns of national welfare so long as we 
are able to have the things that make it 
possible for us to be comfortable in a 
material sense. 

The observation of Rudyard Kipling is 
worth noting as we pursue our prosperity 
and comfort. The bard of England wrote, 
“Nations have passed away and left no 
traces, and history gives the cause of it— 
one simple reason in all cases: They fell 
because their people were not fit.” 

Are we fit? The question is altogether 
vital now as we confront the dynamic of 
the communist empire. Certainly our fit- 
ness is not indicated by the fact we spent 
in one year ten billion dollars for 
liquor, two billion for foreign vacations, 
one billion on home swimming pools, 
one billion on bowling, three billion in 
wagering on the races, and six billion 
on tobacco. 

If we are content to have these things 
along with fizzling rockets, a sputtering 
school system, an economic system 
plagued by paralyzing strikes, and a crime 
rate that staggers our imagination, then 
we are not fit by any stretch of the im- 
agination. As George Kennan, former 
ambassador to Russia, noted recently, we 
are in peril because we have no “highly 
developed sense of national purpose,” 
while at the same time we are putting 
an “overwhelming accent on personal 
comfort and amusement.” We have, he 
went on, “insufficient social discipline” 
and a “curious indifference as individuals 
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to the national welfare.” 

Our fitness as a people depends on our 
commitment to great purposes and to the 
values of our heritage even at the expense 
of our comforts and pleasures. If we are 
unwilling to sacrifice some of our auto- 
mobiles, motor boats, and color TV for 
the sake of an educational system ade- 
quate to transmit our culture we are not 
fit. If we care more for our gadgets of 
convenience than we do for good libraries 
and good government we do not deserve 
to survive as a great nation. 

In the communist system people have 
no choice. They are told what is good for 
them. If the Soviet government spends 
between 10 and 15 per cent of its nation- 
al income on education while the United 
States spends about 5 per cent, that is no 
guarantee of communist fitness. 

If, on the other hand, we voluntarily 
impose burdens on ourselves to meet a 
national need we do give evidence of our 
intellectual competence and our sense of 
moral responsibility. Unhappily, as the 
New York Times noted, in the school 
year ending June 30, 1959, “38 per cent 
of the 305 local school bond issues voted 
upon were defeated by the voters." 

What is equally disturbing is the fact 
we seem to prefer the hazards of growing 
inflation to the rigors of self-discipline. 
We want more and more in terms of re- 
ward for less and less in terms of contri- 
bution. If prices rise as a consequence of 
rewards that are greater than productiv- 
ity we are quite willing to have our cake 
now and pay the piper some time later. 

Sidney Fried noted thoughtfully that 
while we may be rich in comforts and 
conveniences we are poor in the ultimate 
national values. We have become “rich in 
individual possessions and enjoyments,” 
he observes, “апа poor in the things we 
own as a community.” 

The Biblical proverb is pertinent, 
"Where there is no vision the people 
perish.” 


FRANCE 


The Seventh Year. France’s troubles 
grew in depth and breadth in 1960. On 
taking power in 1958, Charles de Gaulle 
pledged an end to the Algerian war. 
There has been rising discontent over 
his failure to do so. This war, which 
everybody deplores—and no one more 
than De Gaulle—is now in its seventh 


LES HALLES, the lively food market 
serving all Paris, is manned by stal- 

wart French types. Hotel cooks, green- € 
grocers, and tourists journey to the 4 
market in the early morning hours— 
the tourists for a breakfast that is likely 
to include onion soup and red wine. 
Before many years it is expected that 
les halles will be moved from its cen- 
tral position to the outskirts of the city. 


year. There appears to be little prospect 
of a military victory. On the Algerian 
side, it is waged by guerrilla fighters, 
mainly in the mountains, but more re- 
cently in the streets of Algerian cities. 
During De Gaulle’s trips to Algeria to 
secure support for his policies, there have 
been violent street clashes. More than a 
hundred persons, many of them Euro- 
peans, were slain as they traveled through 
Algeria in December. 

De Gaulle has committed himself to 
an “Algerian Algeria,” but has refused 
to treat with National Liberation Front 
leaders as the official spokesmen for that 
country or to discuss its future with them. 
A meeting in June with a delegation from 
Ferhat Abbas, head of the Algerian pro- 
visional government in exile, on the terms 
of a cease-fire (the only subject which 
De Gaulle will discuss), resulted in fail- 
ure. Later, Tunisian President Habib 
Bourguiba, strongly pro-West but also a 
strong proponent of freedom for Algeria, 
sent his son to De Gaulle as an inter- 
mediary. De Gaulle refused to see him. 
Following this, Ferhat Abbas visited 
Communist China, and reportedly re- 
ceived promises of military and other aid. 

Referendum. De Gaulle’s first objec- 
tive is to attain a cease-fire, then let 
Algeria vote on its future. But it became 
necessary even before a cease-fire to ob- 
tain a mandate of support for his Algerian 


policies, and a national referendum was 
scheduled for early January. The people 
of France and Algeria were to vote on 
two items: the “Algerianization” of local 
governments; and the plebiscite which 
would offer Algerians the choice of inde- 
pendence, autonomy within the French 
Community, or provincial status. 

Opposition. De Gaulle’s moderate 
course has seemed to bring out extremes 
of feeling, and his policies have alienated 
many former supporters of both right and 
left. In Algeria, they have pleased neither 
Moslems nor non-Moslems. As De Gaulle 
has grown more authoritarian, he has 
disillusioned those who cherish freedom 
of thought and press. In France his op- 
ponents include an organized group of 
anti-war intellectuals who have encour- 
aged civil disobedience and supported 
young conscripts who refused to serve in 
Algeria. These dissidents are being ar- 
rested and convicted for opposing the 
war, their anti-war publications are con- 
fiscated, and certain artists and actresses 
among them are forbidden to appear on 
TV and radio. 

If this crackdown was to appease De 
Gaulle’s military and right-wing opposi- 
tion, it did not succeed. His rightest op- 
ponents are found in and out of the army, 
and, of course, among the colons of Al- 
geria. One right-wing group is led by 
former cabinet minister Jacques Soustelle, 
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FRENCH HOUSEWIVES until recent- 
ly have always used fresh vegeta- 
bles and fruits, carefully selected 
at public markets, in the prepara- 
tion of their delicious meals. 
Today's progress—if such it is—is 
beginning to overtake them in the 
form of frozen products. 
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TANCARVILLE BRIDGE, a gracef 


who calls it the National Front for French 
Algeria. Soustelle helped put De Gaulle 
in power. Pierre Lagaillarde, deputy from 
Algiers, and extreme rightist, was the 
mainspring of a bloody insurrection in 
Algiers against French government au- 
thority in January, 1960. Lagaillarde and 
others escaped to Spain just before they 
were to come to trial before a military 
tribunal, 

Morale Low. The morale of French 
conscripts fighting in Algeria is low. 
Many cannot identify themselves with 
the cause of the non-Moslem Algerians, 
since a great proportion of them are not 
French at all, but immigrants from Spain. 
Malta, and Sicily. 

Jean-Paul Sartre, the writer, expressed 
à fairly common view when he wrote: 
“The war has soured this country. The 
progressive limitation of liberties, the 
disappearance of political life, the gen- 
eralization of torture, the continuing 


ul new span across the Seine in Normandy. 


usurpation of civil power by military 
mark a slow evolution.” 

Further criticism came from Ex-Presi- 
dent Vincent Auriol, who resigned from 
the Constitutional Council for alleged 
unconstitutional acts on De Gaulle’s part 
and the trend toward “a system of per- 
sonal and arbitrary power in opposition 
to the essential rules and principles of a 
democracy.” 

Now a World Problem. Perhaps the 
worst feature is that the Algerian strife 
has become a part of the East-West cold 
war. The Algerian provisional govern- 
ment has sought and received aid from 
the U.S.S.R., China, and other Commu- 
nist countries. The United States, accord- 
ing to Ferhat Abbas, has prolonged the 
war by supporting “French colonialism,” 
delivering bombers, fighters, and heli- 
copters to the French army in Algeria. 
France’s share of military support for 
N.A.T.O. has also been diverted in that 
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direction. Although not wishing to lose 
the friendship of the African and Asian 
nations on the side of the Algerian rebels, 
the United States finds itself in a position 
where it must give at least half-hearted 
support to the policies of its long-time 
ally, France. 

The Arab countries continually help 
the Algerian cause. Tunisia and Morocco 
have suggested a federation with Algeria 
—and thus to “internationalize” the war. 

When the Algerian question was pre- 
sented at the United Nations in Novem- 
ber, France was absent, following its 
customary line, and the United States 
abstained when a vote was taken. France 
has become increasingly distrustful of the 
United Nations and has said she would 
not be bound by any action taken with 
respect to Algeria. 

Bomb Tests. France incurred criticism 
from many quarters for conducting three 
atomic bomb tests in the Sahara during 
the year. This was part of its program 
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aimed at becoming a member of the 
“atomic club.” The latest tests indicated 
that French technology is now in sight 
of producing some type of small atomic 
weapon. , 

A Prosperous France. But in spite of 
the war and the criticism, France is pros- 
pering to such a degree that a cut has been 
made in the income tax rate. De Gaulle 
has re-established something of Frances 
old dignity, and his stringent economic 
and monetary policies are paying off in a 
better standard of living for most citizens. 

The farmers have not shared in the 
prosperity. In many parts of France they 
staged protest demonstrations, demand- 
ing higher prices for their produce. At 
present levels, they claim that it is im- 
possible to make more than a bare living, 
and that it is impossible to keep young 
people on the land. De Gaulle is reported 
to be considering changes in his agricul- 
tural policies to meet the farmers’ com- 
plaints. 
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A NEW RECORDING SYSTEM, called ther- 
moplastic recording or TPR, can concen- 
trate 100 times as much information in 
a given space as magnetic recording can. 
In principle, the contents of twenty-four 
thick books would fit on a reel the size 
of a spool of thread, taking only a min- 
ute to record each volume. Each frame of 
the record is less than a quarter of an 
inch wide and fits easily inside the open- 
ing in a paper clip. 


A CUSHION OF AIR between the craft 
and the ground became the basis of 
several hybrid vehicles. This Cushioncraft 
is really a flying banana boat to be used 
between the plantation and the port. 


A NEW NAVIGATION SYSTEM, directed by 

а computer, projects a portion of the map 

for the pilot to see his location. For space 
travel, stellar maps would be used. 


INDUSTRIAL FERRIS WHEEL is for work and 

not for play. It is a German-made 50-ton 

ditch digger with revolving scoops that can 

move more earth in a few minutes than a 
man can in a day. 
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A UNIQUE FILTER, actually smaller than a 
man's thumbnail, performs vital filtering 
functions in aircraft hydraulic control sys- 
tems. It handles a flow of hydraulic fluid at 
the rate of a quarter of a gallon a minute. 


THE SKYJECTOR is capable of projecting 

advertising on clouds or buildings, tossing 

the picture as far as 5 miles, magnified 
more than 25 million times. 


A ROBOT READER AND TRANSLATOR reads 

the Russian papers for the United States 

Air Force. The articles are copied on a 

typewriter with a Russian keyboard and 

fed into the translator that produces an 
English version. 
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ELECTRICAL POWER FROM CHEMICALS 

is available through recently devel- 

oped fuel cells. This experimental 

tractor is operated on 15 kilowatts 

generated by 1,008 such cells with 
no moving parts. 


IN FOAM RUBBER MATTRESS MOLD- 
ING many metal fingers make light 
work of forming hollow cores. 
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Macmillan and Eisenhower 
several times during the year, and save 
for flurries of protest over the U. S. 
atomic submarine base in Scotland and 
over the U. S. nuclear bomb sites in 
England, the relations between the two 
countries were smooth. As for Europe. 
Macmillan appeared to be moving toward 
closer integration in the form of an all- 
Europe free trade area. At present Europe 
has two trading areas in which tariffs 
are low or absent—the Common Market, 
which includes six countries of Western 
Europe, and the Outer Seven, of which 
Great. Britain is a member. Joining the 
Common Market would help Britain in 
several ways and would also tend to at- 
tract investment capital from France an 
Germany to the underdeveloped parts of 
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THE EARL OF HOME, an outstanding member 
of the British peerage, was named in August 


as foreign secretary. Prime Minister Macmillan 
defended his choice, which was opposed by 
Labor members of the House of Commons. 


the Commonwealth. 


On the home front, Britain 
perous year. Because 
flation, the govern- 
tes and moved to 


Prosperity. 
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Due in part certainly to the prevailing 
the Macmillan regime con- 
chalking up several 
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BRITAIN'S PRINCE CHARLES gets acquainted 
with his new baby brother, Prince Andrew. 


tions. In the main the government has 
gone along with the plans and policies 
put into effect by the Labor Party. This 
has taken the thunder out of the opposi- 
tion. A further weakening was the split 
in Labor’s ranks, with Hugh Gaitskell 
leading the moderate wing and Aneurin 
Bevan at the head of the minority radical 
element. Since Bevan’s death in July, 
Frank Cousins, of the Transport and 
General Workers Union, has become а 
chief spokesman for the left wing. British 
Labor is today less concerned with higher 
pay and shorter hours than with ques- 
tions of national policy. A strong ele- 
ment, including the British Trades Union 
Conference, wants unilateral British nu- 
clear disarmament. The Gaitskell group. 
which includes the National Executive 
Committee of the Labor Party, has called 
on Britain to turn over to the United 
States the responsibility for the West's 


MARRIAGE OF A PRINCESS. Followed by bridesmaids, Princess Margaret and Antony 


Armstrong-Jones arrive at the altar in Westminster Abbey. 


nuclear deterrent forces. It has also de- 
manded that West Germany be forbidden 
to acquire nuclear weapons. 

Я The abandonment of nuclear weapons 
is the objective of a considerable part of 
the population, and this is a cause which 
жоно: class and party lines. A large 
group of marchers, consisting of clergy- 
men, students, workers, and intellectuals, 
started from Aldermaston, the nuclear re- 
search weapons center, and walked the 
54 miles to Trafalgar Square, London, 
gathering adherents along the way. On 
April 18, the culminating demonstration 
in the Square involved an estimated 
75,000 persons—all demanding unilat- 
eral nuclear disarmament. 

Royal Family. This was à happy year 
lor the British royal family, with the 
marriage of Princess Margaret and the 
birth of Queen Elizabeth's third child, 
Prince Andrew. 
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MARGARET and her commoner 


PRINCESS 
shortly before their marriage. 


fiancé, 


give this old section of the 


HAWAII COMMEMORATED its admission to the Union as the 50th state in this official 

medal. The state’s seal forms the front of the medal, and a map of the islands is on the 

reverse ‘side. The motto on the seal means “The life of the land is perpetuated in 

righteousness.” Hawaii's Republican Senator Hiram L. Fong, shown here with his family, 
is of Chinese extraction. 


HEADS of STATE 


The following list is not all-inclusive. Small independent countries such as 
Luxembourg, Liechtenstein, and Monaco are omitted. In the case of countries with 
king or queen, their names are listed as well as those of their prime ministers, who 
are usually the responsible heads of government. Queen Elizabeth II is listed onl 
once, under United Kingdom, although other parts of the British dide eri 
acknowledge her as sovereign. With regard to the new countries which became inde- 


pendent in 1960, it is not al 
prime minister. 


AFGHANISTAN: King Mohammed Zahir 
Shah 

Атвлма: Chairman Major General 
Haxhi Leshi 

ARGENTINA: President Arturo Frondizi 

Austrauia: Prime Minister Robert Gor- 
don Menzies 

Austria: President Adolf Schaerf 

Bercium: King Baudouin I 

Borivia: President Victor Paz Estenssoro 

Brazi: President Janio da Silva Quadros 

Burcan: Chairman Dimiter Ganev 

Burma: U Win Maung 

Camerona: Premier Pho Proeung 

Cameroun: President Ahmadou Ahidjo 

Canapa: Prime Minister John Diefen- 
baker 

CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC: 
State David Darko 

Скүгом: Prime Minister Mrs. Sirimavo 
Bandaranaike 

Cuap: Chief of State Francois Tombal- 
baye 

Cuire: President Jorge Alessandri 

Cua: Nationalist, President Chiang 
Kai-shek; Communist, Chairman Liu 
Shao-chi 

Cotomata: President Alberto Lleras 
Camargo 

Conco: (French) 
Fulbert Youlou 

Conco: (Belgian) 
Kasavubu 

Costa Rica: President Mario 
Jiminez 

Cura: Premier Fidel Castro 

Cyprus: President Archbishop Makarios 

Czecuostovaxia: Chairman Antonin 
Novotny 


Chief of 


Chief of State Abbé 


President Joseph 
Echandi 


ways clear who holds executive power—president or 


Danomey: Chief of State Hubert Maga 

DENMARK: King Frederick IX; Prime 
Minister Viggo Kampmann 

Dominican Repustic: President Joaquin 
Videla Balaguer 

Ecuapon: President José Maria Velasco 
Ibarra 

Есүрт: see United Arab Republic 

Ex SALVADOR: Six-man junta 

ЕтніоріА: Emperor Haile Selassie 

FINLAND: Dr. Urho Kekkonen 

France: President Charles de Gaulle 

Gason: Chief of State Leon M'Ba 

Germany: Federal Republic, Dr. Hein- 
rich Lübke; German Democratic Re- 
public, Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, 
Chairman Walter Ulbricht 

Guana: President Kwame Nkrumah 

Great Britain (United Kingdom): 
Queen Elizabeth II; Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan 

Greece: King Paul I; Prime Minister 
Konstantinos Karamanlis . 

Guatamata: President Miguel Ydigoras 
Fuentes 

Guinea: President Sékou Touré 

Hartt: President Francois Duvalier 

Honpuras: Chief of State José Ramon 
Villeda Morales 

Huwcany: Chairman István Dobi 

IcELAND: President Asgeir Asgeirsson 

Invi: President Rajendra Prasad 

INDONESIA: President Achmed Sukarno 

Iran: Shah Mohammed Riza Pahlavi 

Inao: Prime Minister Abdul Karim 
Kassim 

IRELAND (or IRISH Repusuic): President 
Eamon de Valéra 

IsraEL: President Izhak Ben-Zvi 
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SEKOU TOURE, Guinea's president, on arrival 

in New York to attend U.N. General Assem- 

bly meetings and plead for changes in the 
organization. 


Traty: President Giovanni Gronchi 
Japan: Prime Minister Hayado Ikeda 


Јокрлм: King Hussein; Prime Minister 


Bahjat al-Talhouni 


Korea: (South) President Yun Bosun; 
(North) Prime Minister Kim Il-sung 


Laos: Prince Boun Oum 
LEBANON: President Fuad Chehab 


Liseria: President William S. Tubman 
Ligera: King Mohammed Idris el Senussi 


Maracasv: Chief of State Philibert 
Tsiranana 


Mataya: Prime Minister Tengku Abdul 


Rahman 
Matt: Chief of State Modibo Keita 


Maurrrania: Chief of State Mocktar 


Ould Daddah 


Mexico: President Adolfo Lopez Mateos 


Moncouta: Chairman Zh. Sambu 


Monocco: King Mohammed V; Prime 


Minister V. Tse Denbal 
Neral: King Mahendra Bir Bikram 


NETHERLANDS: Queen Juliana; Prime 


Minister Dr. J. E. de Quay 


New ZEALAND: Prime Minister W. Nash 
Nicaracua: President Luis A. Somoza 


Debayle 
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Nicer: Chief of State Hamani Diori 
Niceria: Federal Premier A. A. T. Balewa 
Norway: King Olav V; Prime Minister 
Einar Gerhardsen 
Paxistan: President Mohammed Ayub 
Khan 
Panama: President Roberto Chiari 
PanaGuaY: President Alfredo Stroessner 
Peru: President Manuel Prado y 
Ugarteche . 
PHILIPPINES: President Carlos P. Garcia 
Potanp: Chairman Aleksander Zawadski 
Portucat: President Américo de Deus 
Rodriguez Tomás 
Rumania: Chairman Ion Gheorghe 
Maurer . 
Sauni Arabia: King Saud Ibn Abdul Aziz 
SENEGAL: President Léopold Senghor 
Somaua: President Aden Abdullah 
Osman 
Spain: Chief of State Francisco Franco 
Supan: President Ibrahim Abboud E 
SWEDEN: King Gustav VI; Prime Minis- 
ter Tage Erlander 
SWITZERLAND: President Friedrich 
Wahlen . 
Тнлшлмо: King Bhumibol Adulyadej; 
Prime Minister Sarit Thannaret _ 
Toco: Prime Minister Sylvanus Olympio 
Tunisia: President Habib Bourguiba 
Turxry: Prov. President Cemal Gursel 
Union or Ѕоотн Arrica: Prime Minis- 
ter Hendrik Verwoerd 
Union or Sovier Sociarist REPUBLICS: 
Chairman Nikita Khrushchev 
Unirep Amas Repusuc: (Egypt and 
Syria) President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
Unirep States or America: President 
John F. Kennedy . 
Upper Vorra: Chief of State Mauriu 
Yameogo 
Urucuay: President Benito Nardone 
VENEZUELA: President Romulo Betan- 
court 
VIETNAM: President Ngo Dinh Diem 
(South); Ho-Chi-minh (North) 
YEMEN: King Imam Ahmad 
Yucostavia: President Josip Broz (Tito) 


GROWING ROOM is prov 


ided in plan for Philipsburg-Osceola High School, 


Centre Co., Penn. 


by 
LLOYD S. MICHAEL 


Superintendent, Evanstown Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois 


Chairman, Commission on the Experimental 

Study of the Utilization of the Staff in the 

Secondary School, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals 


So Many and So Well. An educational 
revolution unique in the annals of history 
took place in the United States in the 
nineteenth century. Our forefathers set 
out to take children of diverse back- 
grounds and develop them into American 
citizens by giving them a basic education. 
As the country prospered and technology 
advanced, this education was later ex- 
tended to include the years of the secon- 
dary school. It is now being advanced to 


* Address given at the Governors’ Conference, Glacier 
National Park, Monday, June 27, 1960. 


higher education. This educational revo- 
lution has been successful. Nowhere but 
in the United States have so many been 
educated so well. 

Always there has existed in the United 
States a continuing quest, not only to 
provide equality of educational opportu- 
nity for all citizens, but also to improve 
constantly the quality of education made 
available to all of the people. We have 
made great progress in meeting these 
dual mandates. 

Recently a number of individuals and 
groups have become vocal to improve 
the quality of secondary education. 
There are those who insist that the quest 
for excellence is not in harmony with the 
ideals of universal youth education de- 
veloped during the past one hundred 
years. Some of these persons say that be- 
cause it costs too much to provide quality 
education for everyone, there should be 
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more rigorous selection of students to 
eliminate the unwilling and the unfit. 
Others say that providing quality educa- 
tion for all youth is too demanding, that 
it requires too many teachers, too many 
buildings, too elaborate curricular offer- 
ings, and that it costs too many dollars. 
These individuals and groups say that 
the times can afford only the education 
of the able and ambitious, that the aver- 
age and those of low ability do not matter 
too much. 

There are also critics who insist that 
quality education demands more services 
to students and more efforts from them. 
They urge that students should be re- 
quired to take more and tougher sub- 
jects, write more themes, do an increased 
amount of homework, and in general be 
required to have more commitment to 
quality learning. These critics would also 
recommend more guidance services so 
that the schools could advise their stu- 
dents about appropriate courses and that 
they could provide more challenging pro- 
grams for the more able students. 

Nearly everyone rejects the view that 
universal secondary education is not a 
realistic goal for all youth, because it is 
in essence contrary to the American ideal 
of equality of educational opportunity. 
In this country we do not believe in an 
aristocracy of intellect. The second alter- 
native — more services to students and 
more efforts from them—is more appeal- 
ing. This alternative, however, ignores 
the teacher shortage. We do not have 
enough teachers to perform all of the 
services now expected of them, nor are 
we going to get them in the foreseeable 
future. The additional services proposed 
call for more teachers or for more hours 
of service per week of the teachers we 
now have, even though repeated studies 
have indicated that teachers now work 
an average forty-eight hour week. 

A number of groups have discussed 
and experimented with ways to improve 
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education. The Commission on Staff Util- 
ization of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals has been one 
of the more influential of these groups. 
Deeply committed to the philosophy of 
providing quality education for all stu- 
dents, and recognizing the seriousness of 
the teacher shortage, the Commission has 
taken the position that new directions to 
quality education must be pioneered. The 
whole concept of the secondary school— 
its purpose, its curriculum, its methods, 
its staff, its facilities, and its finances— 
must undergo basic, carefully considered 
changes. Experimentation by the Com- 
mission and by other groups has revealed 
several very promising innovations, but 
much more searching needs to be done. 
Unlike industry, which spends relatively 
large sums on research and is willing to 
expend risk capital in attempts to discover 
better ways of doing things, boards of 
education have spent little money on re- 
search and experimentation. Members of 
boards of education and school adminis- 
trators have taken very seriously their 
accountability for the management of 
public funds. Thus there is the tendency 
to repeat the status quo when new build- 
ings are built, when tools of instruction 
are purchased, when salary schedules for 
teachers are adopted, and when curricu- 
lum needs are considered. 

The scope of the Commission's pro- 
posals to improve secondary education 15 
shown in two recent booklets prepared 
by the Director of the Commission, Dr. 
J. Lloyd Trump. Copies of these booklets, 
Images of the Future—A New Approach 
to the Secondary School and New Direc- 
tions to Quality Education—T he Secon- 
dary School Tomorrow, have been made 
available to participants in this Gover- 
nors’ Conference. Four new directions to 
the improvement of education in the sec- 
ondary school are discussed in these 
booklets. Let us consider each of these: 
(1) new concepts in class size; (2) pro- 
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fessional roles of teachers; (3) design of 
the curriculum; and (4) utilization of 
school funds. 

Class Size. Two forces are at work to 
change existing standards of class size. 
One is the continuing pressure of higher 
enrollments on class size because the ratio 
of teachers to pupils bears directly on the 
cost of education. The other force is rep- 
resented by the short supply of teachers, 
a fact which causes larger classes in an 
increasing number of secondary schools. 
Justification for such increases is fre- 
quently accepted because much of the 
research on class size does not present à 
clear recommendation as to the ideal 
number of students per class. Students 
will typically learn about the same num- 
ber of facts and basic principles of a 
course whether the class size is twenty- 
five, thirty-five, or even fifty or more. 
Those who argue for smaller classes are 
primarily teachers who feel less tension 
when classes are smaller and who enjoy 
the opportunity of getting to know stu- 
dents better when they deal with smaller 
numbers, Unfortunately, teachers, when 
given the privilege of classes of fifteen or 
twenty, typically teach them about the 
same as if the classes were larger, and the 
research results, as conventionally meas- 
ured, do not show significant gains in 
pupil knowledge of facts and principles. 

Standards of class size are currently 
being modified in many school systems 
because qualified teachers are not avail- 
able and because it is necessary to lessen 
school costs. Too few schools, though, are 
changing class size patterns for a more 
significant reason—to improve teaching 
and learning. Common practices relative 
to class size usually overlook two of the 
most important potential learning out- 
comes, neither of which is likely to result 
in the conventional organization of in- 
struction. Certainly one of the most 1m- 
portant basic outcomes of education is 
the development of individual respons!- 
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bility on the part of the learner. Quality 
education demands that students learn to 
become independent of their teachers. 
They must learn to work on their own 
in libraries, laboratories, shops, and other 
places where learning occurs. This inde- 
pendence is not likely to happen when 
they are meticulously watched and con- 
stantly supervised. 

Another basic learning goal is the abil- 
ity of students to make decisions and 
to discuss significant ideas with others. 
These desired goals require practice and 
assistance from teachers in small groups. 
Experience and research indicate that 
these groups should not be larger than 
fifteen. Such groups cannot be provided 
in a conventionally organized school be- 
cause of the amount of time required of 
teachers and. because of the added cost. 
They will be provided only when basic 
changes are made in the organization of 
instruction. 

The size of classes in a school should 
vary with the purposes of instruction. 
Student groups may be relatively large 
when the most competent teachers avail- 
able are giving background information, 
providing explanations, motivating stu- 
dents, conducting examinations, and per- 
forming other similar services. Groups of 
one hundred or more are satisfactory for 
those experiences as well as for viewing 
films, television, and demonstrations. The 
size of the class should be fifteen or less 
when the purposes of instruction are 
served best by small group discussions 
with teachers participating primarily as 
observers, evaluators, and consultants. A 
considerable portion of the school day 
and week should be devoted to independ- 
ent study in libraries, carrels, laboratories, 
and homes. The precise amount of time 
should vary for each student in accord- 
ance with his maturity, competence, and 
individual needs. The best estimate at 
the present time is that such independent 
study activities might include on an aver- 
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age forty per cent of the time students 
spend in a conventional thirty hour week 
with wide variations for individuals. 

The conventional class meeting five 
days a week attempts to accomplish all 
of the suggested learning outcomes in a 
standard, fixed organization. Class size of 
twenty, twenty-five, thirty-five, or fifty 
is inappropriate for the varied purposes 
of instruction. Such classes are too small 
and thus financially unsound for those 
phases of instruction which can take 
place as well or better in large groups. 

n the other hand, conventional classes 

too large for effective small group 
scussion. Students are also too tightly 
scheduled to permit independent study. 
These standard classes take an unneces- 
sary amount of teacher time and energy 
and are directly responsible for teachers 
being scheduled with students twenty- 
five or more hours per week. If education 
is to be improved significantly, different 
standards of class size must be introduced 
into the school organization. 

Teachers Are Professionals. The pres- 
ent concept of teacher utilization is that 
almost everything done in a school out- 
side the administrative and maintenance 
functions must be done by fully certified 
teachers. This philosophy results in 
teachers performing all sorts of clerical 
and sub-professional tasks which could 
be done as well, or even better, by other 
adults with considerably less training and 
experience. The same feeling of personal 
involvement of teachers in all phases of 
the learning process has also resulted in 
the almost complete reliance on talking 
and reading to students as their principal 
vehicles of instruction. 

Teaching of all professions is perhaps 
the most under-capitalized in the way of 
personnel and material assistance. At 
least one-third of the work teachers now 
do can be done by others. Based upon 
experimental studies conducted by the 
Commission, a staffing pattern has been 
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proposed which would assign general 
aides to the supervision of corridors, cafe- 
teria, and study rooms. Clerks would be 
hired to perform clerical duties. Instruc- 
tional assistants would be employed to 
correct some English themes and other 
work submitted by students, to assist in 
laboratories and in the preparation of 
instructional materials. With this plan 
the school staff would include many part- 
and full-time adults, and not as many 
professional teachers. 

Mechanical Aids. Another consider- 
able portion of what teachers now do 
could be done by mechanical aids. Spell- 
ing lists, for example, could be recorded 
on tape and played repeatedly for stu- 
dents without teacher time. A variety of 
teaching machines, ranging from simple, 
self-teaching exercises to complex elec- 
tronic mechanisms, are becoming increas- 
ingly available—and many more will be 
constructed in the future — to permit 
highly individualized instruction without 
taking the time and effort of all teachers. 
It is a fair assumption that at least an- 
other one-fourth of teacher time can be 
saved by the use of self-teaching and 
self-appraisal equipment and other in- 
structional devices, such as video and 
sound tape, radio, closed, open-circuit, 
and narrow-band television. There are 
many other types of learning aids still to 
be developed. These new technological 
developments will enrich, intensify, and 
accelerate the learning process. They will 
contribute significantly to improved edu- 
cation. 

The availability of personnel and ma- 
terial assistance and the reorganization 
of instruction will expand the profession- 
al role of many teachers. They will be 
doing those things with students that 
they uniquely can and should do. Teach- 
ers will have the time and energy to pre- 
pare their instruction more effectively, 
confer with colleagues, work with indi- 
vidual students, improve evaluation and 


IN A SUMMER CLASS in Russian history 
Kathy McVey shows Ron Glick how to 
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do many other professional tasks impos- 
sible when they are locked into a tight 
schedule of teaching duties. 

Curriculum. A major curriculum prob- 
lem is the tremendously increased and 
rapidly increasing accumulation of 
knowledge. From this vast knowledge, 
what are we to teach in our schools? We 
cannot teach the whole of knowledge, nor 
can we greatly add to the years of school- 
ing. Therefore, we must be more discrim- 
inating in the selection of subject areas 
and more selective too with content with- 
in a subject. We need a general pruning 
of the curriculum to insure a strong basic 
education and some specialization instead 
of a continued proliferation of courses. 

Schools have a responsibility that they 
have not generally recognized to deter- 


at New Trier Township High School, in Te 
write some Russian words, The course, voluntary 


h a lively intellectual curiosity. 


mine what knowledge is of most worth 
and to eliminate from the curriculum 
what is useless, inaccurate, and obsolete. 
The curriculum must be based primarily 
on the needs of youth and on the de- 
mands of our changing society, not on 
the mastery of a particular subject area 
by a teacher or by the security or success 
he may have in teaching it. There is con- 
siderable evidence that local schools and 
state educational authorities are not giv- 
ing high priority to curriculum planning. 
Most of the important curriculum projects 
in secondary education today were initi- 
ated and largely developed by persons in 
higher education. 

The present secondary school cur- 
riculum divides knowledge into discrete 
courses usually taken for two semesters 
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five days a week. Some of this knowledge 
is assigned to courses which are required 
of all students. Other segments of knowl- 
edge are classified into elective courses. 
This logistical arrangement of the cur- 
riculum causes numerous problems in ef- 
forts to improve the quality of teaching 
and learning. The curriculum should be 
designed to provide all students with se- 
quential experiences in all of the basic 
areas of human knowledge so that they 
can have the education that is most ap- 
propriate for them and the society in 
which they are to live. Every year that a 
student is in school he should be learning 
more about language, mathematics, sci- 
ence, history, the arts, and all other im- 
portant areas of knowledge. In addition, 
he should have the opportunity in the 
later years of high school to pursue some 
offerings in specialized education. 

The curriculum should be organized 
in steps rather than annual segments 
synonymous with school years. In some 
subjects there might be seven, nine, or 
eleven steps during the six years of sec- 
ondary education. A student would pro- 
gress through each step on a basis of 
satisfactory completion of the require- 
ments and readiness to advance. Some 
students might complete what has been 
the conventional four years of high school 
in as few as two years while others might 
require five or six years. An extended Ad- 
vanced Placement Program of college- 
level courses equivalent to the first two 
years of college may become the regular 
curriculum for the upper group of elev- 
enth and twelfth year students in our 
better high schools. These steps, carefully 
articulated with elementary and higher 
education, could provide the basis for a 
rational, sequential organization of the 
vast knowledge with which a school’s 
curriculum must cope. 

Such a proposal has many implications 
for better utilization of time and effort 
on the part of both teacher and student. 
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The suggested curriculum design would 
greatly facilitate the re-organization of 
instruction which is aimed at better staff 
utilization. The recommended changes 
should impel maximum development of 
the intellectual powers of all students. 
Able and ambitious students would not 
be held back by the slower progress of 
others. There would be greater flexibility 
in the organization of student groups in 
view of their past achievements. The de- 
sign of the curriculum would be the serv- 
ant, not the master of the teaching and 
learning process. 

Utilization of Funds. The record of 
boards of education and school personnel 
in handling educational funds is one of 
high integrity. The typical limitation of 
such funds has contributed to prudent 
management. However, some expendi- 
tures seem to have more basis in historical 
precedent than in benefits derived from 
a higher quality of education. Uneco- 
nomic procedures should be eliminated 
to make the best use of available funds 
and to promote increased public confi- 
dence and support. 

There should be greater acceptance 
that teachers should be paid salaries for 
the performance of professional services. 
Other school personnel should be paid 
proportionately for the kinds and quality 
of their services. General aides, for exam- 
ple, should usually be paid less than 
clerks, clerks less than instructional as- 
sistants, and instructional assistants less 
than teachers. Higher salaries should be 
provided for some teachers than” for 
others, depending on what they do and 
how effectively they do it. Present salary 
policies which treat all teachers alike, 
basing differentials only on the amount 
of training and the number of years of 
experience, are not always sufficient in- 
centives to insure quality teaching. Since 
teaching machines and other learning 
devices may perform many tasks now 
requiring teachers, these developments 


should receive in the future a consider- 
ably higher proportion of school expendi- 
tures. 

The reorganization of instruction also 
suggests other implications for better 
utilization of funds. Large group instruc- 
tion should be used to conserve funds, as 
well as teacher time and effort, when the 
purposes of instruction can be effectively 
served in large classes. At the same time, 
schools should spend more money to pro- 
vide student groups of smaller size when 
such groups are important. 

Spaces in school buildings should be 
designed for maximum use. Auditoriums 
should be divisible into various sized 
spaces for large group instruction. Rooms 


TEACHING MACHINE. Replacing a live tea 
school junior David Rupp through a test at Û 
Williams Research Corp., has a sound motion р! 
to lecture and quiz the student who must re 
The pupil is automatically graded on adding 


for small group discussion should be large 
enough to accommodate only twelve or 
fifteen students. Such rooms need not be 
larger than 150 to 200 square feet. Teach- 
ers should have work spaces and instruc- 
tional material centers, but it is not nec- 
essary to use classroom spaces as teacher 
offices. Cafeterias should also be planned 
and equipped for service as instructional 
areas. Many other examples of more effi- 
cient use of space and equipment are 
apparent. 

There is no assertion that quality edu- 
cation may or should cost less than con- 
ventional secondary education. Actually 
it will probably cost more. The question 
is, will more dollars buy better education? 


cher, this electronic student desk puts high 
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All citizens who are in any way a part of 
the educational enterprise must know 
how they can spend school funds more 
productively. Each school district should 
determine the effects of additional ex- 
penditures on the improvement of educa- 
tion. A sober appraisal of America’s need 
for better secondary schools should con- 
vince us of the necessity to use wisely the 
money, the ideas, and the personnel es- 
sential to produce quality schools. 

The State’s Concern. It is obvious from 
what has been said that many basic 
changes are necessary if significant and 
far-reaching improvements are to be 
made in our secondary schools. A few 
proposals have been briefly discussed to 
indicate the scope of the potential inno- 
vations. The question now arises, who is 
going to give leadership to effect the 
changes that are needed? Only frag- 
mented improvements are likely to occur 
at the local school level without a con- 
certed program of action developed co- 
operatively with state educational au- 
thorities. What are the implications for 
state departments of education and ex- 
ecutive branches of state government? 

A state department of education may 
play several roles in the redirection of 
quality education. First, it may actually 
inhibit progress by insisting on strict ad- 
herence to all existing policies and regu- 
lations pertaining to the operation of 
local schools. In many instances, a state 
department obviously needs to enforce 
policies and standards, but when a state 
department refuses to permit deviations 
on an experimental basis, when the ex- 
periment is soundly conceived and care- 
fully evaluated, the department is an 
inhibitor of change. A second role may 
be one of permitting local school districts 
to experiment and, during the period of 
experimentation, to waive regulations. 
Such a policy of permissiveness is fre- 
quently regarded with something less 
than approval, since it may have the im- 
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plication that the standards are being 
temporarily set aside. A third role could 
be vigorous leadership in encouraging 
and fostering experimental efforts that 
represent deviations from existing stand- 
ards and procedures. Alternative policies 
and standards should be permitted those 
schools whose purposes and programs dif- 
fer basically from conventional schools. 
This latter point of view seems to be the 
only constructive one if there is to be 
active searching for improvements in the 
quality of education. 

A number of state departments of edu- 
cation have been assuming this kind of 
leadership. Under the supervision of the 
Commission on Staff Utilization, state 
projects have been initiated in Illinois 
and Utah. In these states co-operative 
efforts involving the state departments 
of education have produced programs 
aimed at excellence in teaching and 
learning. A recent activity in the De- 
partment of Education in New York has 
resulted in the identification and dissem- 
ination of several promising innovations. 
Many other state departments doubtless 
have exercised the same effective lead- 
ership. 

The executive branch in the state has 
the same potential relationship to the 
state department of education as the edu- 
cation department has to the schools. The 
executive branch may inhibit, permit, or 
influence the direction of change. It is 
imperative that we have leaders who rec- 
ognize that major improvements in edu- 
cation can be accomplished only by mak- 
ing basic changes in conventional stand- 
ards and practices. The secondary school 
of tomorrow—if it is to be a markedly bet- 
ter school—must differ in many ways 
from the American high school of today. 
That we may have quality within the 
context of quantity, we must have vigor- 
ous leadership that has faith in and gives 
support to our dynamic system of uni- 
versal secondary education. 


S.S. HOPE. The letters of the word Hope here stand for 


“Health Opportunity for People Everywhere." The ship 
sailed from San Francisco i in September for indonesia and 
Vietnam, where it will spend a year helping to meet the 
h needs of the people. There is a permanent staff of 
ians ‘and surgeons on. board, as well as dentists 
ses. The ship is a sort of floating clinic and is wel 
medical stores. Some doctors will go ashore 
health units. Physicians will be flown from 
tates on a rotating basis for tours of duty 
‘months. The project, Hope, was organized by 
-People Health Foundation, Inc., of which 
Walsh, right, is president. Headquarters 
Washington, D.C. Funds were raised 
individuals, unions, and other or- 
s. Donations are still needed that the S.S. Hope 
may continue its voyages of mercy. 
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started on a dam to create a water supply 
for the new town, which is called Islama- 
bad. Government offices will be gradually 
moved here as the various units are com- 
pleted. The present seat of government is 
Rawalpindi, although most departments 
are still in Karachi, the original capital. 

India’s Problems. India’s economy 
continues to need heavy financial prim- 
ing from the outside. If the third five- 
year-plan does not fall too far behind, 
India will be on the way to becoming a 
leading industrial nation. In the 1956- 
1960 period, agricultural production in- 
creased 30 per cent and industrial output 
50 per cent. High priority is given to 
industries which help to improve agri- 
culture, such as plants for producing 


fertilizer. 

Very important for India’s future is 
the research atomic reactor built near 
Bombay with Canadian help. This is the 
second nuclear research complex which 
Canada has helped India build, and the 
largest international project for the peace- 
ful use of atomic energy. With a full 
power output of 40 megawatts, it will 
produce isotopes for agriculture, biology, 
industry and agriculture, and serve as a 
training center for young atomic scien- 
tists of southeast Asia. India produces 
both uranium and thorium. 

India and Pakistan suffered severe 
natural disasters in 1960—outbreaks of 
cholera in Pakistan and destructive floods 
in India. 


ATOMIC RESEARCH CENTER, Trombay, India. The steel shell in the foreground covers 
the Canada-India reactor. The ball-shaped structure in the background is an 850,000- 
gallon tank for supplying emergency cooling water to the reactor, which has a maximum 
output of 40,000 kilowatts. It is one of the world’s largest producers of radioisotopes. 
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INDIAN UNTOUCHABLE, Damodaran Sanji- 
vayya, aged 38, is the chief minister of 


d the first person of this caste 


ever to attain such a high office. 
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SIKKIM DANCERS, helping celebrate India’s Republic Day in New Delhi, where about 
2,000 dancers came from all parts of the country. India, with varied races and folkways, 
has a rich heritage in its dances. 
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EAST PAKISTAN children from poverty-stricken ~~ 
families add a bit to the family income by “= 
gathering leaves and selling them. : 
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Passive Insistence. In 1960, young 
southern Negroes, mainly college stu- 
dents, ushered in a new phase of the civil 
rights struggle. Their so-called “sit-in 
movement" was begun on Feb. 1 by a 
group of Negro students in Greensboro, 
N. C. In the following months, it spread 
to many other cities and towns of the 
south and border states. Its aim was to 
achieve for Negroes the right to sit and 
be served with food and drink at variety- 
store and drugstore lunch counters. Ne- 
groes form a large proportion of the cus- 
tomers in the places where the sit-ins 
occurred. They could buy a sandwich 
and eat it standing, take it outside the 
store, or in some places, sit at a separate 
counter, but local custom barred them 
from sitting and eating with whites. The 
first two stores where sit-ins occurred 
were temporarily closed following inci- 
dents resulting from the demonstrations, 
and lunch counters were generally closed 
for the time being wherever Negroes at- 
tempted to get service on the same basis 
as whites. Although the movement was 
generally conducted in a peaceable and 
quiet way, it provoked an immediate re- 
sponse in many places. There were ar- 
rests, followed by fines and jail sentences, 
imposed mainly on the Negroes, convicte 
as trouble-makers. 

After Greensboro, sit-ins occurred in 
Durham, Charlotte, and Winston-Salem 
in North Carolina, then in the cities and 
towns of other southern states, including 
Virginia, West Virginia, Alabama, Flori- 
da, Texas, Louisiana, and Tennessee. 
According to a Negro student spokesman, 
the various demonstrations were under- 
taken independently and were not part 
of an organized plan. In the later phases, 
however, there appeared to be some © 
ordination and direction. For example, 
on March 30, 2,000 students marched 
through downtown Baton Rouge to the 
state capitol to protest the arrest of Negro 
youths for sitting at white lunch coun- 


ters. In the cases reported by the press, 
the demonstrations were conducted in an 
orderly manner. Nevertheless, the result- 
ing violence brought charges of disorderly 
conduct, unlawful assembly, trespassing, 
and disturbing the peace. By late March, 
according to the Associated Press, there 
had been more than 1,000 arrests. A num- 
ber of Negro demonstrators were dis- 
missed from the colleges they attended. 
From these same institutions there were 
faculty and student resignations in pro- 
test at the dismissals. The most publicized 
“protest” resignations were those of Dean 
J. Robert Nelson and other Divinity 
School faculty members at Vanderbilt 
University. The faculty became involved 
when one of the university’s students, the 
Rev. James M. Lawson, Jr., became active 
in the lunch counter movement in Nash- 
ville and was dismissed from the univer- 
sity. 

Nation-wide publicity resulting from 
the movement drew support from north- 
ern white college students, some of whom 
journeyed south to participate. Northern 
white and Negro students joined picket 
lines in front of New York City’s chain 
variety stores and at stores in State Col- 
lege, Pa., Towa City, Iowa, Los Angeles, 
Calif., and Albany, N. Y. Woolworth of- 
ficials declared in May that they would 
allow local store managers to determine 
local policy on seating Negroes. 

Many editorial writers, ministers, and 
religious groups gave their sympathy and 
support to the sit-ins. Southern white 
leaders and the more conservative South- 
ern Negro leaders were inclined to stay 
aloof, to counsel slowness, or to denounce 
the students as trouble-makers bent on 
destroying the south’s established folk- 
ways. An exception to the general disap- 
proval by southern whites was Gov. Le 
Roy Collins of Florida. In a state-wide 
radio-TV address he said he considered 
it “unfair and morally wrong” to bar 
Negroes from one department of a store 
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Diane Nash, Fisk University stu. 
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—namely, the lunch counter—in which 


they were invited to trade. He didn't 
think the practice could be squared with 
"moral, simple justice." 

How effective were the sit-ins? In San 
Antonio, Texas, about a month after the 
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ch counter in a Greyhound bus station. At right is 


dent and demonstration leader. The sit-in movement 
Parts of the South, At Athens, Ga. 
ted to the State University, breaking a 175. 
wed by relatively peacefu 


, two Negro students were admit- 
-year-old tradition. Initial resistance was 
| acceptance of the change. 


demonstrations began, most of the lunch 
counters in San Antonio's downtown 
Stores were integrated without incident. 
This city had previously integrated 
schools, parks, buses, and public swim- 
ming pools. Several weeks later, without 
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fanfare, lunch counters in downtown 
Dallas were desegregated. Then in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., which a few weeks before 
had been the scene of a series of violent 
incidents, three variety stores and two 
department stores opened their lunch 
counters to Negroes. In this case, integra- 
tion was “phased,” with the Negroes 
agreeing to patronize the lunch counters 
at non-rush hours. Resistance began to 
crumble in a dozen other cities, including 
Greensboro, N. C., where it all began. 
In some instances segregation practices 
seemed to be intensified. 

At first the movement was a grass-roots 
affair, begun by the students themselves. 
Later it received backing and legal aid 
from the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. This or- 
ganization has been charged with too 
much “gradualness” by a new group 
known as CORE—Congress for Racial 
Equality. CORE was the negotiating 
agent in the Nashville case. 

Harold C. Fleming, director of the in- 
ter-racial Southern Regional Conference, 
said: “The lunch counter sit-in demon- 
strates the mounting determination to be 
rid of all segregated barriers. We may 
expect more protests of this kind against 
enforced segregation in public facilities 
and services of all types.” 

In April, a regional student committee 
was set up to guide future anti-segrega- 
tion activities by southern Negro students. 
Delegates representing 37 communities 
where sit-in demonstrations had taken 
place met on Shaw University campus: 
Raleigh, N. C. The Rev. Martin Luther 
King, a speaker at this gathering, rec- 
ommended a national “selective-buying 
campaign against businesses which prac- 
ticed segregation.” 

As a postscript to the sit-in movement, 
the platform of the Democratic Conven- 
tion, as a part of its civil rights plank, 
urged the acceptance of the demonstra- 
tions as a challenge “to make good . . . the 
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guarantees of our constitution.” 

After Six Years. At the start of the 
seventh school year since the Supreme 
Court ordered an end to segregation in 
the public schools, three million Negro 
children were still attending all-Negro 
schools. More than 180,000 were attend- 
ing mixed schools in areas where segre- 
gation had formerly been the pattern. A 
third of those in mixed schools were in 
the District of Columbia, and nearly all 
the others were in the border. states of 
Oklahoma, Missouri, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware. Six 
southern states have token integration. 
These are Arkansas, Florida, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. In 
the five die-hard states of Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina there was no integration at all. 
A break was expected in Atlanta and New 
Orleans, as a result of Federal court deci- 
sions following court actions. In New 
Orleans, where public schools were or- 
dered to begin desegregation in Septem- 
ber, a delay of two months was granted. 
Spokesmen for the parochial schools said 
they would be integrated “not later than 
the public schools.” Some cities, including 
Houston, Tex., inaugurated the “grade a 
year” plan, beginning with the first grade. 

To sum up the year’s small changes: 
in 1960 there were 14,000 more Negro 
students attending the desegregated 
schools of the South and the District 
of Columbia than in 1959. The percent- 
age of Negro children enrolled in the 
schools remained the same — 6.3. The 
small start of desegregation in two New 
Orleans elementary schools was attended 
by a series of violent incidents. 

The legislatures of 15 states have 
adopted a total of nearly 300 laws to 
thwart desegregation, with only Okla- 
homa taking legislative action to encour- 
age it. About 175 cases, filed in Federal 
and state courts on this issue, awaited 


hearings. 
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A Boom, with Belt Tightening. While 
Israel's economic condition steadily im- 
Proves, people are not relaxing. The year 
Started off with an austerity program 
which called for funneling savings into 
investments, increasing exports, attract- 
ing more foreign capital. There would be 
no rise in the standard of living. Prime 
Minister David Ben-Gurion even rejected 
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a plan for setting up an Israeli television 
station. One reason for belt tightening is 
that Israel’s income from outside sources 
will decline in the next few years. Repa- 
rations from West Germany and restitu- 
tion to individual Nazi victims will taper 
off. The 12-year bonds sold in the United 
States will be coming due, with new 
bonds issued to redeem those that ma- 
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ture. The financial gap must be filled, and 
austerity is the logical means to that end. 

Israel's record is impressive. Since 1951, 
industrial production has gone from $45 
million to $290 million; power, 914 mil- 
lion kilowatt hours to 1,767; cultivated 
area, from 412,500 acres to 1,000,000; 
tourists, from 30,000 to 92,000. The ob- 
jectives of a five-year plan involving all 
departments of Israeli life are now being 
carried out. The planning is based on an 
expected population growth of 17.5 per 
cent in five years, resulting from natural 
increase and an annual immigration of 
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about 40,000. 

Israel is today producing station wag- 
ons, refrigerators, electrical appliances, 
laboratory instruments, steel pipes, nylon 
yarns, books, and textiles. A new aircraft 
plant makes twin-engine jet training 
planes. Ben-Gurion remarked that it was 
the first aircraft made in Israel since 
Elijah soared aloft in a chariot of fire 
3,700 years ago— "only these will come 
back," he predicted. 

Among other developments are the as- 
phalt highway from Beersheba to Sodom, 
replacing a prehistoric camel trail. The 
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new road is used to transport chemicals 
and minerals from the Dead Sea to the 
industrial towns of north and west. The 
plant for converting salt water into fresh 
near Eilat is described elsewhere in this 
volume, under WATER. Two atomic 
plants, one to produce isotopes, now 
completed, the other for power, to be 
ready in 1961, further illustrate Israel’s 
science-oriented economy. 

Israel now has a Port Authority, and 
one of its first jobs is the construction of 
8 port at Ashdod, south of Tel Aviv. This 
means deepening the harbor and build- 
ing docking facilities, Israel will then have 
three deep-water ports — Eilat, mainly 
for shipping potash and phosphates 
from the Dead Sea area; Haifa, which 
handles iron and steel and other raw 
materials; and Ashdod, which will spe- 
cialize in the export of citrus fruit grown 
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nearby. 

Sharing Technology. While Israel has 
not broken through the cordon formed 
by the surrounding Arab states, the little 
country has leapt across it to make friends 
with new states in Africa and older ones 
in Asia. : 

Israeli technical experts, including 
bankers, have been sent to Ghana. Tech- 
nical assistance has also been given to 
Ethiopia, Senegal, and Mali, and a x 
to Nigeria. To the east, relations wit 
South Vietnam and India are cordial, al- 
though India has not yet exchanged am- 
bassadors with Israel for fear of angering 
its Moslem population. Israeli farmers are 
in South Mindanao, teaching Filipinos 
better methods of growing cotton. Israel 
has given Burma help in setting up а 
number of industries, including a ship- 
ping line. 


About a hundred African agricultural 
trainees are studying in Israel at present, 
and within two years it is expected that 
this program will include 1,000 students 
from all parts of the world. A party of 
33 Burmese army officers and their fami- 
lies lived in an Israeli kibbutz, returning 
after a year to organize similar agricul- 
tural settlements in their own country. 
Thus Israel is passing along what it has 
learned about making a stubborn land 
productive. In a different field, Israel has 
offered to send persons who speak and 
teach Arabic to new countries of Africa, 
and to share with them its techniques, 
developed by experience, for disease-pre- 
vention, soil erosion, and for building 
inexpensive housing. The African and 
Asian nations welcome help that comes 
from another struggling nation, one that 
cannot be suspected of colonialism. 

Eichmann Case. The capture of arch- 
criminal Adolf Eichmann was an event 
which brought chilling memories to the 
people of Israel. Hitler’s chief killer, be- 
lieved largely responsible for the deaths 
of six million Jews in Germany and the 
countries occupied by the Nazis, had been 
living in South America for eight years. 


ISRAELI GIRL introduces 
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After the war he had been captured twice 
by the U. S. Army, but not recognized, 
and had managed to escape into Spain. 
From there he went to South America. 
When seized in Buenos Aires by two 
Israeli agents at the end of May, he had 
been working as a clerk in an automo- 
bile factory. Within a few hours, he was 
transported by plane to Tel Aviv to await 
trial. 

The capture created an international 
incident. Argentina protested to Israel 
and at the United Nations that the kid- 
naping of Eichmann was a violation of 
its sovereignty and also of international 
law. It demanded the return of the pris- 
oner. Israel’s defense, along with its offi- 
cial apologies, ended the rift in the rela- 
tions of the two countries. 

Israel planned to invite distinguished 
jurists from free world countries to sit in 
on the Eichmann trial, in the spring of 
1961. Among Eichmann’s pursuers was 
Tuvia Friedmann, who had seen his par- 
ents beaten to death by the Nazis and 
who himself had escaped from a concen- 
tration camp. For fifteen years finding 
Eichmann and bringing him to justice 
had been Friedmann’s relentless quest. 


Truce. A truce was always declared 
among the city states of ancient Greece 
for the period of the Olympic Games. 
Similarly, during the Olympics held in 
Rome from August 25 to September 10, 
there was a truce, in this case one that 
temporarily put an end to political up- 
heavals and labor strikes. A month before 
the opening date of the Olympics, Italy 
was seething. Strikes, rioting by unem- 
ployed farm workers, and quick changes 
of government had combined to present 
an unhappy picture. Then for the span 
of the great games, Italy remembered that 
it was host not only to an unusual num- 


of 129 who started, reached n 


ber of tourists but also to the athletes of 
more than 80 nations. (For the Olympic 
Games story, please turn to Sports.) 
Italy, or at least Rome, must show itself 
serene, impressive, and well furbished. 
But Italy's problems continued to be 
pressing. Foreigners who don't stray too 
far from the beaten track come away 
from Italy with the impression of a flour- 
ishing economy. Shops are full of won- 
derful things to buy, the people seem 
busy and cheerful. It is true that Italy's 
recovery since the end of World War II 
has been remarkable. This is fully borne 
out by economic criteria — balance of 
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PERMINDEX, Italy's permanent industrial center in Rome, is designed to attract fairs 
and expositions of all sorts. 


trade, industrial output, and investment 
of foreign capital in the country. In 1958 
Italy’s gross national production was 26 
billion. This figure was increased by 7 per 
cent in 1959. Tourism is big business. 
Fifteen million tourists, including an esti- 
mated 600,000 Americans, spent about a 
billion dollars in Italy in 1959. Italy had 
a trade deficit of only 20 million dollars 
in that year. 

А postwar development is Italy's prog- 
ress in the field of fashion. Designers with 
originality and imagination, working with 
fine Italian fabrics, have made the fashion 
houses of Rome and Florence a mecca for 
buyers. Italian Shoes, handbags, scarfs, 
and handcrafted objects for the home 
have all become important export items. 

Blighted Areas. However, Italy has 
some extremely backward and blighted 
areas. Among these are the “foot” of 
Italy, and the island of Sicily. Poverty, 
illiteracy, unemployment and under-em- 
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ployment shadow these regions. Their x 
habilitation has been a major concern о 
several recent governments. Political in- 
stability has hindered the carrying out 
of long-range programs, but progress has 
been made. Several American manufac- 
turers as well as some from other coun- 
tries have set up plants in southern Italy. 
Eastern Sicily has also moved forward 
industrially. р 

One great need іп both areas is the 
rebuilding of agriculture, на mew 
tools and processes, and with the aid o 
better marketing techniques, making the 
whole operation more productive and 
profitable. Improved transportation also 
is necessary, to get fruits and vegetables 
to market rapidly and prevent spoilage. 

Western Sicily presents a special prob- 
lem. The Mafia organization is centered 
here, with outposts elsewhere in Italy 
and in the United States. In places where 
this “brotherhood” controls economic and 


political power, stagnation and apathy 
prevail, with violence as a way of life 
for many. 

Politics. Since the end of World War 
II, there have been 22 changes of gov- 
ernment in Italy. The dominant political 
group has always been the Christian 
Democratic Party, which has the sup- 
port of the Vatican. The Christian Dem- 
ocrats do not have an absolute majority 
of votes in the Chamber of Deputies, and 
hold power through a series of uneasy 
alliances with the parties of the extreme 
Right and extreme Left. "When these co- 
alitions shift and collapse, the govern- 
ment falls and there is a reshuffle. In 
1960, cabinet trouble started early in 
February. The government headed by 
Antonio Segni was weak from the start. 
It felt it could no longer function after 
losing the support of the Liberal Party 
(which, strangely enough, is conserva- 
tive), while retaining that of monarchist 
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and neo-Fascist groups. À new govern- 
ment, formed in March by Fernando 
Tambroni, soon fell. Then Amintore Fan- 
fani tried his hand. Thereafter, through 
the summer it was a game of musical 
chairs, with Tambroni and Fanfani the 
chief players. On July 26, Fanfani was 
again sworn in as premier. His Christian 
Democratic forces were joined by Lib- 
erals, Democratic Socialists, and Repub- 
licans. This was admittedly a stop-gap 
government, but it would hold power— 
possibly with some support from the Left 
— through the fall. 

Italy has the heaviest Communist vote 
of any free country, amounting to rough- 
ly a quarter of the electorate. Part of this 
vote comes from poverty-ridden rural sec- 
tions where unemployment is high; part 
comes from the industrial workers in 
cities, where а Communist vote often ex- 
presses anti-clericalism as well as a desire 


for political change. 
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Election day was marked by clashes all 
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over the country, with Rhee mobs beat- 
ing up candidates and supporters of the 
rival party. In many places ballot boxes 
were stuffed with votes for Rhee even 
before the polls opened, and thus it was 
not astonishing that he received 88 per 
cent of the votes. In the weeks following. 
the Korean people, with university stu- 
dents in the vanguard, expressed their 
outrage at the fraudulent elections with 
a series of public protests. Some of these, 
as on the occasion when demonstrators 
marched on the presidential palace, re- 
sulted in pitched battles between them 
and police. Scores of citizens were killed 
and hundreds wounded. 

As a result of this pressure, Rhee's cab- 
inet resigned. Rhee voided the elections, 
and himself resigned as party head. He 
promised investigation and punishment 
of the election riggers, but refused to 
yield the presidency until the national 
assembly voted unanimously to order him 
to step down. The United States had a 
share in Rhee’s capitulation. Although 
this country had favored and supported 
Rhee in the past, it knew the time had 
come for a change and the election scan- 
dals were the last straw. Ambassador 
Walter P. McConaughy and Gen. Carter 
B. McGruder are credited with urging 
Rhee to resign before his position became 
desperate. The tragic climax came in the 
death by suicide pact of Vice President 
Lee, with wife, and two sons, one of 
whom Rhee had adopted. Rhee now gave 
up, and with his Austrian-born wife flew 
to Hawaii for an indefinite period of 
“rest and recuperation.” 

Complete Renovation. High police of- 
ficers, provincial governors, and Rhee’s 
Supporters in the National Assembly, 
also resigned in great numbers. The Dem- 
ocratic Party now had a majority in the 
Assembly, and a provisional government 
was formed. The constitution was almost 
completely rewritten, the most important 
change being the introduction of the sys- 
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tem of cabinet responsibility. The role of 
president, elected by the two legislative 
branches, is that of ceremonial head of 
state. The prime minister, chosen from 
the National Assembly, has the executive 
power. 

It was charged in the Assembly that 
Rhee had misappropriated funds to the 
amount of many millions, and students 
demonstrated against the new regime for 
allowing him to escape without having 
answered for “misrule, corruption, and 
dictatorship.” 

During the weeks preceding the new 
elections held in August, hundreds of 
university students fanned out over the 
country to explain to the people the events 
leading to Rhee’s downfall, and to make 
sure the issues of the election were un- 
derstood. The Democratic Party won eas- 
ily, and the new government proceeded 
to elect the scholar Posun Yun as presi- 
dent. Dr. Yun, 62, is a member of the 
noble class, and was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, where he studied 
geology and archaeology. Dr. Chang is 
the new premier. 

Relations with the U. S. Events in 
South Korea touch the United States very 
closely, The country has been dependent 
on the United States since the end of 
World War II. About $2.5 billion dollars 
in aid has been funneled into Korea dur- 
ing the past 15 years. That aid will con- 
tinue for the present, but new economic 
policies will help to make South Korea 
less dependent. The resumption of nor- 
mal trade with Japan is expected to help. 
The United Nation’s Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency, which since 1950 has spent 
$150 million for the development of ag- 
riculture, forestry, and welfare services, 
went out of existence in 1960. 

North Korea. How thoroughly North 
Korea has been integrated into the Com- 
munist bloc is not known. At all events, 
its representatives conferred with those 
of other Communist states in Bucharest 


in June, and in Moscow in November. 
North Korea established cultural rela- 
tions with Cuba during the year and was 
preparing to exchange ambassadors. 
Premier Kim II Sung, in an August 
broadcast, asked for temporary federa- 
tion with South Korea, presumably as a 
step toward complete unification. He 
suggested the creation of a committee 
made up of delegates from the two gov- 
ernments to regulate economic and cul- 
tural affairs. The South Korean National 
Assembly reacted to this overture by pass- 
ing a resolution calling for U.N.-super- 
vised elections throughout Korea, based 
on the South Korean election laws. 
Communist China has extended a large 
loan to North Korea and is assisting in 
the construction of radio, tire, and con- 
sumer goods factories. The U.S.S.R. has 
canceled all North Korean debts. 
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Island Railway for several weeks. 


Foreign Competition. A serious prob- 
lem now facing American industry and 
labor is the influx of low-priced foreign 
goods produced by workers who earn far 
less than Americans do. Delegates to the 
biennial convention of the AFL-CIO 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica meeting in Miami in June were told 
by their president, Jacob Potofsky, that 
their jobs and pay standards would be 
jeopardized if the trend continued. The 
volume of apparel imports from Japan 
and Hong Kong has increased rapidly 
over the past few years. Other low-wage 
countries interested in invading this 
market are Spain, Taiwan, and the 
Philippines. The competitive advantage 
of imported apparel—suits, coats, shirts, 
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underwear, and pajamas—is based pri- 
marily on the exploitation of sweatshop 
labor. Wages in Japan are about 14 cents 
an hour, in Hong Kong only 10 to 12. 
Unionized members of the clothing in- 
dustry in the United States earn more 
than $2 an hour. A resolution passed 
at the convention urged the executive 
branch of the government to take all 
possible action to control the flow of ap- 
parel imports so as to eliminate the threat 
to the jobs of Americans. It also author- 
ized the union to take such direct action 
as it considered necessary to protect the 
interests of its members. 

The U. S. government's reciprocal 
trade treaties with Japan and other coun- 
tries are frequently reviewed and revised, 
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with the idea of protecting both Ameri- 
can industry and labor. Nearly every 
import may hurt some sector of the econ- 
omy or some group of workers. There 
seems to be no over-all solution for this 
difficult problem. 

Labor in Politics. The voice of organ- 
ized labor was heard frequently in Wash- 
ington during the 1960 sessions of Con- 
gress, Labor’s top leadership had adopted 
a strong legislative program and its lob- 
byists worked for the passage of numerous 
measures affecting labor. These included 
an increase in the minimum wage and a 
revision of the Social Security laws to 
provide medical care for retired persons. 
While labor’s demands with regard to 
these proposals were not met, those mem- 
bers of Congress who worked for their 
passage could count on labor's support 
at election time. 

In the election, organized labor was 
extremely active. It made contributions 
to local committees in many states to 
help the campaigns of individual candi- 
dates. It also worked to get people out 
to register and to vote. The AFL-CIO 
executive committee supported Senator 
Kennedy for president. This did not com- 
mit unions or individual members. More 
Democrats than Republicans were backed 
for offices at all levels. 

Organizing Migrants. The AFL-CIO 
has taken on one of its toughest battles 
in trying to organize migratory farm 
workers. The Agricultural Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee has made California 
its primary target. Although migrants n 
this state have better working and living 
conditions than in many other sections, 
their situation is bad by American stand- 
ards. About 400,000 of these Mexican 
and native-born migratory workers move 
up the state northward as the crops 
ripen. 

Agriculture in California is conducted 
mainly on a corporate rather than an m- 
dividual basis. The corporations control- 
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ling vast and diversified farming areas 
have tried to avoid recognizing the A.W. 
O.C. as a bargaining agent, but in many 
places have raised their rates of pay to 
prevent strikes that could cut off their 
labor supply at the critical period of 
harvest. 

Foreign migratory workers have be- 
come an accepted part of the agricultural 
picture. Their living and working condi- 
tions are uniformly worse than those of 
native-born workers. Organizing these 
workers is difficult because of the lan- 
guage barrier as well as their mobility. 
They are people without fixed addresses. 
In the Southwest and Midwest they come 
from Mexico, and in the East from the 
islands of the Caribbean. In most cases, 
although their pay is poor, they make far 
more than they can earn at home. Mexi- 
can workers, it is estimated, can earn as 
much in three months of work north of 
the border as in their homeland in a 
whole year. The money they send back 
helps the village economy and occasion- 
ally enables them to set up a business 
or buy land. 

Congress took action to extend until 
the end of 1961 the current program for 
recruiting Mexican farm laborers. 

Strikes. In August the National Labor 
Relations Board ruled that the Kohler 
Company, of Kohler, Wis., had used un- 
fair labor practices in prolonging a strike 
begun by the United Auto Workers in 
April, 1954. This was one of the longest- 
drawn-out disputes in labor history. The 
N.L.R.B. ruled at the same time that the 
union was guilty of illegal picketing that 
resulted in violence. Kohler was ordered 
to rehire up to 1,700 workers provided 
the strikers applied for reinstatement. 
The plant had reopened 54 days after the 
strike started and when it was officially 
called off was operating with about 2,500 
employees. While Kohler complied with 
the order, the union charged later that 
he had not offered reinstatement on a 
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uniform basis to all strikers. 

In New York City there was a black- 
out on Broadway—the first in 41 years. 
The theaters closed on June 2, when no 
agreement had been reached between 
Actors Equity and the theater managers 
over points at issue. The shut-down in- 
volved 731 actors and 126 theater owners 
—to say nothing of the theater-going 
public. A settlement was reached on June 
12 when both sides accepted compro- 
mises. The actors won a pension plan 
and pay increases, including an increase 
for rehearsal pay. 

The first major strike against the Gen- 
eral Electric Company since 1946 was 
called October 2, when 70,000 members 
of the International Union of Electrical 
Workers walked out. The firm has 166 
plants scattered over the United States 
and Canada. Since it employs about 
170,000 non-I.U.E. workers, there was 
no shut-down. Automation in this com- 
pany has been increasing rapidly, with 
a consequent reduction in employment. 
James E. Carey, president of the union, 
thinks the workers should share in the 
profits of automation. Among other de- 
mands were better job security provisions, 
better severance pay, and a continuation 
of the escalator cost-of-living clause. The 
strike was not popular and Carey’s efforts 
were in part nullified by lack of support 
within the union. It was settled two 
weeks after it began. The terms were 
close to those offered by the company 
prior to the strike, which included a pay 
raise and some new fringe benefits. 

The strike of 1,350 Long Island Rail- 
way trainmen forced that line to suspend 
operations for 26 days during the sum- 
mer. The 260,000 persons who use this 
suburban line daily to travel from Long 
Island to their jobs in New York City 
were forced to find other means of trans- 
portation. The settlement provided for a 
five-day week, and the railway promptly 
sought permission to increase fares, 
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There were several strikes in aviation. 
Commercial airline pilots struck in pro- 
test to certain rulings made by the Civil 
Aviation Agency. There were numerous 
strikes at Air Force missile bases. In. New 
York City, at least 4,600 teachers, mem- 
bers of the United Federation of Teach- ` 
ers, went on strike November 7, after the 
collapse of negotiations. The striking 
teachers were suspended. The strike 
ended the following day and the sus- 
pension was cancelled. It was the first 
teachers’ strike in the city's history. 

The Labor Department reported that 
during the first nine months of 1960 
there were fewer strikes (2,765), involv- 
ing fewer workers (1,120,000), than in 
any other post-war year. 

A peaceful 1961 was forecast in labor- 
management relations. In steel, copper, 
and aluminum, most contracts run to 
June, 1962; in autos, to September, 1961; 
and in railways the workers have agreed 
not to strike before November, 1961. In 
coal where unemployment continues 
high, and where wages are also high, 
the union can end the contract at 
will, but in recent years has avoided 
strikes. 

Unemployment and Overemploy- 
ment. A survey of the Department of 
Labor showed that about 3,000,000 work- 
ers hold two or more jobs. Of these about 
272,000 are government, state, or munici- 
pal employees. | 

Unemployment was rising at the year’s 
end, with more than 4,031,000 workers 
out of jobs, and 67,490,000 employed. 
There was a prospect of a further rise 
in unemployment in January. 

General Gains. The total value of 
fringe benefits in relation to compensa- 
tion rose from 1 per cent in 1929 to 6.8 
per cent in 1959. The number of private 
pension plans established by industry for 
workers totaled 54,500 at the end of 
1959. The average weekly pay in manu- 
facturing stood at $90.97. 
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rity, political equality, territorial integ- 
rity and freedom from intervention. The 
charter of the Organization of American 
States pledges itself to the advancement 
of representative democracy and a special 
treaty commits the various states to main- 
tain the rights and dignity of man. In its 
deliberations the O.A.S. knows of no great 
powers ensconced in a Security Council. 

Politically, the United States and Latin 
America have gone a long way to fulfill 
an age-old dream: that the strong and 
the weak nations may abide in peace 
and without fear. Ours is the oldest sys- 
tem in existence and it has shown itself 
to be increasingly effective. 

Economic and Social Problems. The 
difficulties that confront the United States 
in Latin America are of a different order. 
They are economic and social and demon- 
strate failure of leadership on both sides 
of the border. It is difficult to assume and 
to go on believing that mutual confidence 
and common ends can continue to exist 
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between the United States and Latin 
America, when the economic gap be- 
tween them is so wide that it seems un- 
real. The average annual income in the 
United States is $2,200 per person, while 
in Latin America it is $200 per person. 
And to all intents and purposes this gap 
is widening. 

Nor is there an easy way out of the 
dilemma. The population in Latin Amer- 
ica is growing faster than in any other 
part of the world. The area would have 
to increase its real income by 100 per 
cent, and in some countries by more than 
100 per cent, every 30 years to remain as 
poor as it is now. And for some parts of 
Latin America it will prove difficult not 
to fall into greater poverty with the pass- 
ing years. Taken as a whole, food produc- 
tion and food consumption per capita in 
Latin America are below prewar levels 
and undernourishment prevails in many 
places. 

A Bleak Picture. If the picture is bleak 
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on the economic side, it is equally bleak 
socially. One or two examples will have 
to do. About half of the children of school 
age in Latin America do not go to school 
because there are no schools for them. At 
best, only about five per cent of those 
entering the first grade complete the pri- 
mary school cycle. The other example is 
that in all the large cities there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of people living in 
shanty-towns without running water, 
sanitation, electric lights or schooling or, 
if you prefer, with such an insufficiency 
of these as to make the situation deplor- 
able. Under these circumstances, it is not 
difficult to explain why there is so much 
misunderstanding between Latin Ameri- 
cans and ourselves. 
Misunderstandings. Clearly, neither 
_ side has been prepared to face and deal 
with the reality. Latin Americans have a 
completely distorted image of the United 
States. They think of this country as they 
knew it in 1900 or 1910. They remember 
the days of the Big Stick, and of the many 
interventions in the Caribbean and Cen- 
tral America. And this image of the 
United States has been strengthened in 
recent years by our tolerance of Latin 
American dictatorships. I have said tol- 
erance rather than support which Latin 
Americans declare it to be. 
This question of dictatorship has been 
complicated by our policy of equipping 
the armies of Latin America with modern 
weapons, with tanks for Batista, for in- 
stance, The liberals in Latin America 
used to argue that the United States in 
fact was arming its enemies, for the only 
real friends of American democracy are 
those who believe in democratic institu- 
tions. We were told many times that 
strengthening the armies in Latin Amer- 
ica was a political error and that it would 
identify us with enemies of democracy 
and opponents of freedom. - А 
Certain policies we have pursued in the 
best of faith have not improved our image 
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and those who have been injured have 
long memories. Unfortunately, Latin 
Americans have not learned of the great 
revolution that followed in the wake of 
the New Deal. Nor have we helped them 
to a better understanding of the United 
States. To the Latin Americans, we are 
made to stand for an absolute individu- 
alism and an absolutely competitive free 
enterprise system, as if there were no trade 
unions, no Social Security, no Food and 
Drug Act, no Securities and Exchange 
Commission. If the Latin Americans have 
a false image of the United States, it is 
partly due to the failure of those who 
talk for us to appreciate the change which 
has been wrought in the United States 
and to find words to express it. 

But the Latin American intellectuals 
who do most of the image forming have 
a false view not only of the United States 
but present a perverted picture of their 
own present state of cultural and insti- 
tutional development. They talk among 
themselves and to us as if they spoke for 
a free society of equal men, as if theirs 
were a purely humanistic world faced by 
a material-driven civilization and indif- 
ferent to human values. They are appar- 
ently unaware of the hacienda system 
where men are still sold with the land, 
of the great wealth and great poverty 
with inadequate taxation for capital de- 
velopment, of ignorance and poverty 
which, in part at least, is the result of 
a failure of private and public conscience. 
They seem unaware of political corrup- 
tion, nepotism and subversion of public 
interest to private and family ends. 

New Policies Needed. Getting around 
the false image is part of the problem. 
The rest is developing а whole series of 
policies that will give Latin Americans 
the prospect of narrowing the gap eco- 
nomically and socially between them- 
selves and the U. 5. There are many 
specific projects that suggest themselves. 
These can best be put together under 
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some single rubric such as a “Marshall 
Plan" for Latin America. 

A great deal of local social change is 
a preliminary to the development of rep- 
resentative democracy and industrialism 
in Latin America. That in fact is the di- 
lemma of the United States. Our help 
requires and will stimulate profound so- 
cial change. And neither we nor the gov- 
егптепіѕ of Latin America are prepared 
to accept the impending change. 

We are wedded to the status quo. So, 
in their majority, are the governments of 
Latin America—and yet the status quo, 
if taken literally, would make any change 
impossible and provide no remedy for the 
poverty and social deficiency preliminary 
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to mutual confidence between the United 
States and Latin America. h 
Our problem is to find a way for d s 
Latin American people to identify us with 
their aspirations for a better life. The tas 
of the local leadership is to prepare the 
ground for the needed changes. дне 
ently oriented leadership is required а 
both ends—and that is most difficult to 
find. But when we consider that it has 
been possible in this hemisphere to work 
out a mutual security system, While pre 
serving the sovereignty of the individua 
nations, it would seem possible to face 
up to the task of dealing with the eco- 
nomic and social difficulties so as to make 
the system effective. F. Tannenbaum. 
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Spreading Unrest. Anyone reading the 
newspapers during the final weeks of 
1960 realized that small political explo- 
sions were occurring in many parts of 
Latin America. Disturbances of varying 
degrees were reported in El Salvador, 
Haiti, Venezuela, Guatemala, Ecuador, 
Argentina, and Nicaragua, and there was 
mounting tension in the Dominican Re- 
public. Cuban intervention or influence 
was charged in several of these countries. 
Even without the aid and example of 
Cuba, however, some of them were ripe 
and ready for social revolution. Their 
common people have heard about a bet- 
ter life, and they want to share in its 
benefits. 

On November 16, President Eisen- 
hower ordered U. S. Navy warships and 
planes to patrol the Caribbean waters © 
Guatemala and Nicaragua to “seek out 
and prevent” possible Communist-led in- 
vasions. Both countries had asked for 
U. S. protection, claiming their govern- 
ments were threatened from Cuba. After 
three weeks the emergency was declared 
over, and the units were withdrawn. 

Freer Trade. Earlier in the year the 
countries of South and Central America 
moved toward greater co-operation. Eco- 
nomic integration took a big step forward 
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in February when the foreign ministers 
of seven countries signed an agreement 
providing for the phased reduction of 
tarif barriers. Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Paraguay, Peru, and Mexico would lower 
tariffs on nearly all goods from each 
other at the rate of eight per cent annu- 
aly, over a period of 12 years. At the end 
of this period, goods would be moving 
freely without quotas or duties. Trade 
among the member countries is expected 
to increase, as they will try to find re- 
gional substitutes for items formerly im- 
ported from Europe and North America. 

A treaty of Economic Association was 
also signed in February by the Central 
American countries of Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, and El Salvador. Free trade is to 
be permitted in natural products and 
manufactured goods, with a few excep- 
tions. A further agreement aims at the 
setting up of a new development and 
assistance fund. 

Inter-American Development Bank. 
All members of the O.A.S., with the ex- 
ception of Cuba, which sent an observer, 
attended the first meeting of a new bank- 
ing institution at San Salvador. The bank 
will provide funds for technical assistance 
in agriculture and industry. Although pri- 
ority will be given to the less developed 
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countries, the bank will aid all Latin- 
American countries and will encourage 
mutual helpfulness. All these were posi- 
tive and progressive steps. 

Sanctions Imposed. The Organization 
of American States demonstrated that it 
was a body prepared to act as well as 
talk when the foreign ministers of the 
member countries met in emergency ses- 
sion in San José, Costa Rica, in August. 
Several important hemispheric matters 
required attention, but the most urgent 
was Venezuela's accusations against the 
Dominican Republic. Venezuela claimed 
that General Trujillo's agents were re- 
sponsible for the unsuccessful attempt on 
the life of President Betancourt. After 
hearing the evidence, the O.A.S. con- 
demned the aggression against Venezuela 
and voted unanimously (the Dominican 
representative had departed) to impose 
sanctions. This had the effect of cutting 
diplomatic and trade relations and in 
general isolating the Dominican Repub- 
lic. The action made history, for it was 
the first time such a step had been taken, 
even though dictatorships have been com- 
mon in Latin American history, and in- 
terference of one country in the affairs of 
another has not been unknown either. 

In the Dominican Republic violations 
of human rights had been continuous 
and flagrant over a period of 30 years. 
This state of affairs was aggravating ten- 
sions elsewhere. For instance, thousands 
of Dominican citizens, fleeing imprison- 
ment or death, had settled in neighboring 
Latin American countries and were cre- 
ating problems for the host countries (just 
as exiles from Cuba were creating prob- 
lems for the United States). 

The situation in the Dominican Re- 
public remained gloomy. It was not clear 
how General Rafael Trujillo could be 
unseated as long as he had a tight grip 
on army and police. Some army units 
were reported to be working with peasant 
guerrillas against the dictatorship. Hector 
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Trujillo, brother of the dictator, who has 
been president since 1952, resigned in 
August to be succeeded by the vice presi- 
dent, Joaquin Videla Balaguer. 

At the San José conference Secretary 
of State Herter had hoped to get a vote 
of censure passed against Cuba for its 
violent verbal attacks and other hostile 
acts against the United States. The 
Cuban delegation aired its grievances 
and fought to prevent the censure reso- 
lution from coming to a vote. In this it 
succeeded. The conference then voted 
down a Cuban resolution. denouncing 
the United States for its policies of “prov= 
ocation and aggression.” The resolution 
was turned into a compromise and, as 
passed, had the effect of censuring Pre- 
mier Khrushchev. Soviet intervention in 
Cuba was condemned, and the delegates 
voted to support the stand of the United 
States against penetration. The resolution 
was approved by the 20 nations then 
present (the Cuban delegation had with- 
drawn). 

Aid Program. President Eisenhower's 
promise of an extensive new Latin-Amer- 
ican loan program was made at the eco- 
nomic conference of the O.A.S. when it 
met in Bogota, Colombia, in September. 
Aid was needed and wanted, but the tim- 
ing was criticized, and the offer was con- 
sidered as a play for support in the 
U. S.-Cuban quarrel. In any case, the 
appropriations for such a program would 
be left to the new Congress, and its im- 
plementation to the succeeding adminis- 
tration. About one-fifth of the half billion 
in aid suggested was to help Chile recover 
from the destruction caused by earth- 
quakes and tidal waves earlier in the year. 

El Salvador. On October 26 President 
José Marie Lemus was ousted by a six- 
man junta composed of three army offi- 
cers and three civilians. It was led by 
Cesar Yanes Urias. Lemus was reported 
to have fled to Costa Rica. An 11-тап 
cabinet, left of center, was sworn in the 
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following day, with Dr. Rolando Deneke 
as foreign minister. The United States 
recognized this provisional government, 
which has promised national elections in 
1962. 

The coup followed two months of dem- 
onstrations by university students against 
social and economic inequalities. The up- 
risings seem to have been sparked by the 
O.A.S. meeting in San José in August. 
In September, Lemus had suspended the 
constitution, and, his enemies declared, 
was ruthlessly trampling on the rights 
of citizens. 

Before the events of the summer and 
fall, El Salvador had been enjoying com- 
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parative stability. It is the smallest and 
one of the most densely populated coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere. 

Haiti. This blighted and backward lit- 
tle country forms the western third of the 
island which Columbus named Hispan- 
iola. Columbus and other early explorers, 
much taken by its balmy climate and 
marvelous productivity, considered it an 
island paradise. The picture today, more 
than four hundred and fifty years later, 
is quite the reverse. Haiti is one of the 
real sore spots of the Caribbean. 

Since gaining its independence in 1804, 
Haiti has had a century and a half of 
military dictatorships and intermittent 


and several of them have had exhi- 


bitions in the United States, The art school in the capital, Port-au-Prince, is supported by 
the Haitian and American governments. 
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civil strife. The result has been social and 
economic disintegration. Most of the 
population of three and a half million 
are peasant proprietors who derive only 
a bare sustenance from their small hold- 
ings. They are exploited by heavy taxes 
and moneylenders. The average per cap- 
ita income is $65 a year. Only ten per 
cent of the people are literate. Many 
Haitians suffer from malnutrition, tuber- 
culosis, and other forms of ill-health. 
Smoldering resentment against the op- 
pressive rule of President Francois Duva- 
lier was breaking into the open late in 
1960. The government has been spending 
a large share of its revenues on an es- 
pionage system set up to crush plots 
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gar cane near Petionville. 


against it. Many opponents of Duvalier 
now live in exile. Others have been taken 
from their homes and never heard of 
again. 

The people of Haiti lack political or- 
ganization and mature leadership, but 
the strikes and protests of students against 
the authoritarian regime were attracting 
notice outside the island. These disturb- 
ances increased with the deportation of 
Archbishop François Poirier, accused of 
lending moral and financial support to 
the Catholic students’ movement. The 
archbishop, a French national, was sent 
back to Paris. 

On the constructive, side, a well- 
planned attack on the health situation 
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in Haiti is being made by MEDICO and 
CARE. The latter organization is con- 
cerned with the distribution of food 
where urgently needed and also with 
the improvement of agriculture. The 
plan of MEDICO is to send in a medi- 


cal team to work in one hospital district 
after another until health services are 
functioning smoothly all over the island. 
The work is being helped by contribu- 
tions from drug and hospital equipment 
companies in the United States, and by 


IN HONDURAS, African oil palm is one of the newer crops. A field of seedlings is shown 
here. The oil palm begins to bear fruit in its third or fourth year. Palm oil is used in the 
manufacture of margarine, soap, candles, and lubricating greases. 
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private donations. 

Venezuela. Another much-troubled 
country was Venezuela. Here the dissat- 
isfaction with President Betancourt’s 
middle-of-the-road government came 
from both right and left. Castro’s agents 
were believed at work, and there was the 
continued threat of a right-wing military 
coup allegedly backed by Trujillo. At the 
year’s end, Betancourt appeared to be 
successfully facing this double threat. 
Venezuela, although it enjoys the high- 
est per capita income of any Latin Ameri- 
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can state, does not have a sound economic 
structure. And like all one-product coun- 
tries (in this case, oil), fluctuations in 
price and demand create havoc with the 
economy. 

Chile. This Pacific Coast land was too 
busy rebuilding after its quakes and tidal 
waves to have time for politics. In the 
towns and cities where reconstruction 
was going on there was little or no un- 
employment. Great effort was being made 
to have new schools built and ready for 
the term starting in March. How best to 
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make use of the new American loan was 
a subject under discussion. (The Chilean 

` earthquake is covered in the section called 
DISASTERS.) 

Argentina. Under President Frondizi, 
Argentina seemed to enter a relatively 
stable era. A program which aimed at a 
more thorough use of resources, more in- 
dustrialization, and political unity has 
been moderately successful. But the econ- 
omy is not expanding fast enough to 
keep up with a rising population. Infla- 
tion and the world wheat surplus were 
negative factors, but in 1960 there was 
a favorable balance of trade, and Argen- 
tina continued to be a leading exporter 
of beef. Imports from both the United 
States and the Soviet Union include ma- 
chinery of many kinds to speed indus- 
trialization. A seven million dollar U. S. 
credit for Argentine purchase of road- 
building was announced in October, as 
the first phase of a loan program for 
housing and highways. 

Supporters of the former dictator, Juan 
Peron, have continued a strong under- 
ground organization since his downfall 
in 1955. In 1960 they broke into the 
open. In November and December armed 
bands of Peronistas tried to seize govern- 
ment arsenals, guardhouses, airports, and 
police stations in widely separated sec- 
tions of Argentina. These rebel uprisings 
were promptly crushed. 

Brazil. Janio da Silva Quadros, 43, was 
elected president in October, with the 
support of Christian Democrats and the 
National Democratic Union. He was for- 
merly governor of the state of Sao Paulo. 
In his campaign he promised to end cor- 
ruption and stop inflation. Quadros is a 
believer in free enterprise, with some 
restrictions, but has criticized the United 
States for its *unilateral concept that only 
private capital has a basic role in the 
struggle for the Latin American future." 

Brazil's new capital, Brasilia, was for- 
mally opened, and most of the agencies 
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of government transferred to the still un- 
completed city in the interior. So far the 
traffic between Rio de Janiero and Bra- 
silia has been mainly by air, but a broad, 
surfaced highway, running through the 
jungle for the greater part of the way, 
now connects the two cities. 

Bolivia. There have been clashes be- 
tween peasants and army, serious enough 
to impel President Estenssoro to declare 
martial law in November. There were 
also attacks on the U. S. ambassador in- 
stigated by anti-American extremists. 

Mexico. With its own revolution half 
a century in the past and the pace of 
social reform slowed down, Mexico is in 
a position to act as a stabilizer amid 
Latin-American turbulence. 

U. S.-Mexican relations deteriorated 
during the year, but beyond a few dem- 
onstrations by Mexican students and one 
anti-Yankee remark by a Mexican cabi- 
net member, open hostility was at a min- 
imum. The cause of Mexican coolness 
was the handling of the Cuban crisis by 
the United States. Pro-Castro sentiment 
is widespread. At the San José conference, 
Mexico voted with the other countries to 
protest the Communist take-over 1n 
Cuba, but the Mexican delegate subse- 
quently issued a statement that the reso- 
lution constituted no condemnation or 
threat against Cuba, “whose aspirations 
for economic improvement have the 
strongest sympathy of the government 
and people of Mexico." : 

American businessmen in Mexico see 
no cause for alarm, and the flow of tour- 
ists continues to rise. More than 600,000 
of them journey to the interior every 
year, and two or three times that numer 
cross the border by car for a brief loo 
at northern Mexico. It all adds up to а 
net income from tourists of about a mil- 
lion dollars a day. 1 

(Two other Latin-American countries, 
Cusa and Puerto Rico, are covered 
under separate headings.) 
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A New Sport. Trampolines, illustrated 
on the following page, were once reserved 
for a small corps of gymnasts. As tram- 
polines were moved outdoors into public 
trampoline centers, they created a bounc- 
ing sports fad. The sport was originated 
in 1934 by George Nissen in his father’s 
garage in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Off to a 
slow start, trampolining has zoomed in 
popularity within the past two or three 
years. Last year the manufacture and 
sale of trampolines was a two and a half 
million dollar business. It has spread to 
both coasts, to the Southwest, and to Eu- 
rope. In Phoenix, Ariz., there are about 
300 public centers for trampolining. 

In thousands of high schools and col- 
leges trampolining is a regular part of 
the physical education program. It is an 
event in N.C.A.A. and A.A.U. champion- 
ships and has achieved sufficient stature 
to be included in the Olympic games. 
The sport is being taught in schools in 
Austria, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
England, and Sweden. It is also a regular 
part of the school physical education pro- 
gram in Switzerland. Many trampolines 
are sold to private customers who prefer 
to bounce in their own backyards. 

A public trampoline center usually op- 
erates with 12 or more units, each of 
which takes up an area of nine by 15 
feet. Half-hour jumping sessions, with 
supervision, are available for 40 or 50 
cents. Trampolines used in outdoor cen- 
ters are usually level with the ground, 
with a pit beneath. The bed is made of 
nylon webbing sewed under two tons 
of tension. Supervisors prevent rough- 
housing. Operating rules allow only one 
person on à trampoline at a time, unless 
customers demonstrate that they have 
sufficient skill and experience to execute 
more difficult routines. No special equip- 
ment is necessary. Jumpers may wear 
socks or jump barefoot—shoes are not 
allowed. Grace and the ability to do com- 
plicated tricks come with practice. Among 


these are seat drops, knee drops, and 
somersaults. Operators and physical ed- 
ucation instructors have set up levels of 
advancement. 

Danger of accident is kept to a mini- 
mum by covering the supporting frames 
with foam rubber or plastic and installing 
a wooden ledge about a foot below the 
spring. When the equipment is not being 
used, it can be half-folded, to take up 
less space. In physical education classes, 
trampolining is combined with tumbling 
on mats since most schools have only one 
unit. Rebound tumbling, as the sport is 
called, is safe, fun, and is said to be an 
effective weight reducer. 

Increased Leisure. Trampolining is but 
one of many of the newer uses of free 
time. Leisure was once a possession of 
the few, but today it is more and more 
widely shared. With a short work week, 
which will probably soon grow even 
shorter, with many women-saving gad- 
gets in the home, nearly everybody has 
more leisure time than before. Along with 
the increase has come means to enjoy 
and employ it. The financial aspect of 
leisure is one to gladden the manufac- 
turers of boats, golf clubs, bowling equip- 
ment, cameras, and a hundred and one 
other recreational items. One estimate 
claims that Americans will be spending 
$15 billion dollars for recreation by 1965. 
One great need, not yet met in most 
communities, is sufficient facilities for 
wholesome activities for the younger 
people, as a likely means of combating 
juvenile delinquency. 

Active or Passive. Some like active 
exercises that are individual in nature— 
riding, swimming, gardening, or walking; 
others prefer active games or sports shared 
with others. Some like creative hobbies— 
making things with paint, clay, wood, 
leather, enamel, brass, paper, wool, cloth, 
tinsel. Others derive great satisfaction, 
and often profit, by pursuing a course of 
study. Millions of people are studying 
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and learning in the adult education 
classes set up in nearly every city and 
town of the country. Others like the pas- 
sive relaxation of watching TV, listening 
to radio, and attending moving pictures. 

Community Uses of Leisure. More ànd 
more persons are discovering a rewarding 
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use for their leisure time in commun 
activities. Directing a youth group, ds 
lecting for a “drive” for some good e ч 
teaching a hobby class of young к 
sharing in organization work or нч 
public project—all offer worthwhile а 
nues of activity. 


Medical Quackery. Public and private 
agencies are stepping up their fight 
against swindlers who peddle false cures 
for cancer and arthritis, fancy reducing 
diets, and herb preparations that claim 
to rejuvenate. It has been estimated that 
$500 million is spent on special foods and 
diets which are of little or no benefit to 
the purchaser; $100 million on ineffec- 
tive weight-reducing preparations and 
devices; $50 million on fake cancer cures; 
and $250 million on misrepresented prod- 
ucts for treatment and cure of arthritis. 

Not only do people waste their money 
on quack cures, treatments, and medical 
devices, but pursuing this course causes 
a delay in getting competent medical 
diagnosis and treatment. In many cases, 
the delay and the sense of security which 
the fake cure gives might prove fatal. 
The American Medical Association has 
a Bureau of Field Investigation which 
helps to uncover frauds and fakes and its 
Council on Foods and Nutrition wages 
a campaign against food faddery. The 
A.M.A. also tries to expose and eliminate 
quacks from its own ranks. 

According to the Rheumatism and Ar- 
thritis Foundation, the 11 million suf- 
ferers from these ailments are the most 
victimized. About 79 per cent of arthritics 
indulge in self-medication and some 57 
per cent of this number use misrepre- 
sented preparations or devices. 

In addition to these private organiza- 
tions, Federal and state agencies are con- 
cerned with protecting the public. At the 
national level three agencies are In- 
volved: The Mail Frauds Division of the 
Post Office Department, the Food and 
Drug Administration, and the Federal 
Trade Administration. All three com- 
plain of lack of funds and staff to carry 
out their objectives. The Post Office is 
handicapped in prosecuting offenders for 
it must not only demonstrate that the 
mails were used to defraud, but that 
the intention to defraud was present. If 
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the defendant declares he had no inten- 
tion of defrauding, it is almost impossible 
to prove the contrary. The Food and Drug 
Administration seeks a law empowering it 
to test and approve new therapeutic de- 
vices before they are on the market and 
in interstate commerce. The Administra- 
tion now has this authority for drugs 
only. Recently the State of California 
took action against an ozone generator 
which was widely sold for $150, under 
claims of helping in treatment or cure of 
various ailments from whooping cough 
to cancer. California now has a law re- 
quiring that all such therapeutic devices 
must be tested and proved before they 
are marketed. 

Distribution of Doctors. While the 
percentage of doctors to the population 
is high in the United States, with a doc- 
tor for every 763 persons, they are not 
well distributed. There are some rural 
areas and small towns where the need 
for medical service is acute. Hundreds of 
towns, even some with a population of 
5.000, have no resident physician. This ' 
situation prevails in New England com- 
munities as well as in the open spaces 
of the West. In many of these communi- 
ties an older doctor has died or retired, 
and no replacement has appeared. One 
way for such a town to get a general 
practitioner is to make itself more attrac- 
tive. This means, in many cases, provid- 
ing facilities. The Sears Roebuck Foun- 
dation, set up to improve community life 
in this and other ways, is prepared to 
help. It will do the overall planning nec- 
essary for setting up a modest medical 
center, including blueprints for the floor- 
plan, will help in raising funds and in 
finding one or more physicians to staff 
the center. The citizens help by contrib- 
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“uting some labor, and by buying shares 
or certificates. A doctor may rent the 
facility at a small but rising rental, with 
an option to buy if he decides to remain 
in the community. 

Hypothermia. The word implies “low 
heat” and, medically speaking, it means 
the use of cold air, cold water, and even 
ice in certain ailments. For many years 
it has been considered good medical prac- 
tice to chill the patient before brain or 
heart surgery. By reducing the patient’s 
temperature, his metabolism is slowed 
down. And with a stabilizing of vital 
processes, including the circulation of the 
blood, surgery can be performed with a 
higher degree of safety. In the service of 
medical experimentation, persons have 
allowed themselves to be “refrigerated” 
over considerable periods of time. In gen- 
eral, when cold is used therapeutically, 
the body's temperature is reduced from 
one and a half to two and a half degrees 
from the normal 98.6. Cooling takes sev- 
eral forms. The patient can be placed 
neck deep in cold water; refrigerated air 
can be blown on him; a cooling blanket 
can be used, or the patient can be placed 
in a man-sized refrigerator. In addition 
to the use of hypothermia in surgery, it 
has been found effective in head injuries, 
with the patient kept cooled for periods 
lasting up to three weeks. Multiple scle- 
rosis victims have been effectively treated 
with cold. Persons suffering from carbon 
monoxide poisoning have been saved by 
cold and drug therapy. In England, some 
doctors believe that some day they may 
be able to insert a cold tube into cancer- 
ous tissue and literally freeze it to death, 
thus saving the patient. 

The cold treatment is also recom- 
mended for burns. Immersion in ice water 
containing disinfectant is, according to 
the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, far more effective than the 
application of an oily substance to the 
burn. For burns on parts of the body 
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where immersion is impractical, the ap- 
plication of towels chilled in ice water 
is the procedure followed. 

Down for the Count. Malaria, a de- 
bilitating, recurrent disease, has been 
wiped out in the United States and in 
most of the countries of Western Europe. 
It was a fight that lasted about 40 years. 
Today the war against malaria is being 
waged on a broad front, with more speed 
and more effective weapons. Malaria 
eradication must be carried out on a 
world-wide basis, for it can be carried 
across national boundaries both by the 
mosquito or by anyone who carries the 
malarial parasite in his blood. It is in 
this way that areas which have been 
cleared can again become sources of in- 
fection. This gives urgency to the task of 
clearing it out in South America, South- 
east Asia, and Europe. Also, around the 
shores of the Mediterranean, particularly 
in Algeria, Morocco, and Turkey, malaria 
still rages. It is hoped that the disease 
will be under control if not completely 
eradicated by 1962. 

The agency chiefly responsible for the 
work is the World Health Organization 
of the United Nations. The W.H.O. 
sends teams into affected areas year after 
year. They work with whatever local dis- 
pensaries and public health centers they 
find, and with whatever local labor they 
can muster. Many new insecticides have 
been developed to deal with the areas 
where mosquitoes breed. Draining marsh- 
es becomes a part of the control program. 
In helping victims of malaria, there is an 
anti-relapse treatment. The factor of re- 
currence discourages the patient, and in 
addition malaria is so weakening that it 
seriously reduces the labor force wher- 
ever it is prevalent. 

Tuberculosis. Tuberculosis has been 
rampant in Western Europe for nearly 
300 years, and in the United States 
(under various names) for 200 years. 
Even though it brought early death to 
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many, tuberculosis was once considered 
a rather appealing and “romantic” afflic- 
tion. This was probably due to its asso- 
ciation with many literary figures and the 
lively mentality of many of its victims. 

In the 1860's a decline in the incidence 
of tuberculosis set in. This was even be- 
fore the nature of the disease was under- 
stood, before control schemes had been 
put into effect, and at a time when hy- 
giene and sanitation were still poor. The 
decline is probably accounted for by the 
fact that most people had been mildly 
exposed and most of them had developed 
at least partial immunity to the bacillus. 
In the past half century tuberculosis as 
a cause of death has dropped from first 
to thirteenth place. 

Although the decrease has been sharp 
in this century due to control measures, 
improved living and working conditions, 
tuberculosis is still far from eradicated. 
A campaign to eliminate it completely 
from the United States is now under way, 
co-sponsored by the National Tubercu- 
losis Association and the U. S. Public 
Health Service. To stop the appearance 
of new cases, an intensified effort will be 
made to wipe out the "chain of transfer." 
The other aspect of the campaign is to 
secure prompt diagnosis and treatment. 
Tuberculosis specialists believe that “now 
is the time” for this big effort. Public 
health facilities are adequate, drugs are 
available, and the people’s general health 
is at a high level. The program can be 
undertaken at an annual additional cost 
of $20,000,000, a small sum indeed in 
comparison to the total expenditures for 
the disease at present. 

The automotive units circulated by the 
American Red Cross with their free chest 
X-rays have made people aware of the 
importance of early discovery of tubercu- 
losis. Yet early diagnosis and treatment 
are still not the rule. Only about 22 per 
cent of the newly-reported cases are in 
the initial and readily curable stages- At 


VIRUS STUDY. Earl A. Evans, Jr. (left), Depart- 
ment of Biochemistry, University of Chicago, 
and Dr. Lowell D. Snorf, Professor of Internal 
Medicine, Northwestern University. For a dec- 
ade, Dr. Evans and his team have studied the 
mechanism and behavior of viruses. A discov- 
ery linking a virus with human cancer still 

awaits future research. 


present 250,000 Americans have active 
tuberculosis. Of this number 100,000 
were not in contact with clinics or dis- 
pensaries. About 550,000 more persons 
have inactive tuberculosis. 

There has been a trend toward reduc- 
ing the period of hospitalization of vic- 
tims of tuberculosis, and the average 
length of stay is now about eight months. 
Successful treatment involves correct diet, 
rest, and chemotherapy. These are all ele- 
ments that can often be provided at home. 
It is essential, of course, that the home 
patient has access to local health facili- 
ties for drugs and check-ups. If home 
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conditions are not comfortable and re- 
laxing, or if the disease is in an advanced 
stage, hospitalization is recommended. 

The antimicrobial drugs used in the 
treatment of tuberculosis have reduced 
the need for surgery and long hospital- 
ization. Since the bacilli develop an im- 
munity for any one of the drugs after a 
few weeks, some doctors have tried “jug- 
gling” them. Alternating the various 
drugs every few weeks, or using two of 
them together, is a technique which gives 
the drugs a chance to kill the bacilli be- 
fore they have developed a resistance. 

Tooth Preservation. For the first time 
in its history the American Dental As- 
sociation endorsed a toothpaste. The 
toothpaste in question contains stannous 
fluorides and was recommended for its 
properties in contributing to tooth pres- 
ervation. The company which manufac- 
tures it subsequently launched a multi- 
million dollar advertising campaign to 
broadcast the news. 

Up to this point dentists had been 
telling their patients to forget about ad- 
vertising claims and declaring that no 
dentifrice has been of significant value 
in preventing oral disease. The president 
of the A.D.A., Paul H. Heserich, D.D.S., 
has listed four basic steps which the 
Association believes can insure a better 
start along the road to lifelong dental 
health for children: "Proper use of the 
toothbrush immediately after meals and 
Snacks, starting after all the primary 
teeth have erupted; a balanced diet low 
in sugar-containing foods; early and reg- 
ular dental treatment aimed at control- 
ling and preventing dental disorders; 
fluoridation of community water supplies 
or, in rural areas, application by a dentist 
of a fluoride solution to children's teeth 
to prevent decay." 

More than 21 million Americans, or 
13 per cent of the population, wear den- 
tures. The wearing of dentures could in 
most cases have been avoided or post- 
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poned if people took better care of their 
teeth in the early years of life. А 

Cancer. Cancer is second only to ассі- 
dents as a cause of death in children. It 
presents serious medical problems in that 
it is difficult to diagnose in the very young 
and, when present and unchecked, it can 
kill quickly, usually within a year after 
it has been contracted. In studies of 
cancer in children, tumors in the sym- 
pathetic nervous system and kidney pre- 
dominated from the newborn perio 
through two years of age; from two to 
five leukemia was found to be the prin- 
cipal killer. Cancer may be manifested 
by swellings of unexplained origin, by 
rapid or chronic changes in the growth 
pattern, or changes in the child’s tem- 
perament, behavior, or mental alertness. 
The latter may be due to malignant tu- 
mors in brain or other part of the body. 

It has been pretty definitely established 
by two recent studies that thyroid malig- 
nancy may be caused by X-ray treatment 
of children for disorders of the upper 
chest and neck. A study of 160 children 
with thyroid cancer showed that more 
than two-thirds had X-ray treatment in 
infancy for enlarged tonsils or other ail- 
ments. In another study three-fourths of 
the children had received chest or neck 
irradiation. 

Stomach cancer, among both men, 
whom it chiefly afflicts, and women is 
declining in the United States. Lung can- 
cer continues on the increase. The connec- 
tion between lung cancer and cigarette 
smoking is still a much debated issue, 
with, apparently, a preponderance of evi- 
dence pointing to a causal relationship. 
The rate of death from cancer of the 
breast has not altered much, but that 
from cancer of the uterus has dropped 
sharply. This is due to a technique for 
diagnosis which has been in wide use in 
recent years. It has led to early dis- 
covery and prompt treatment, with cure 
in a large majority of cases, 


DOME OF THE ROCK, or Mosque of 
Omar, in Jordanian section of Jeru- 
salem. Here, according to Moslem 
E tradition, Mohammed made his last 
UR. prayer before ascending to Heaven. 
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Jordan. On August 30 a time bomb and 11 other persons, and wounding 4T. 
exploded in the office of Jordan's prime The bomb, it was thought, was aimed at 
1 minister, Hazza al-Majali, killing him King Hussein himself, who was expected 
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CLASS IN BOTANY, Baghdad Universit 
a larger share of petroleu 


to be there for a cabinet meeting. Hussein 
lost no time in implicating Syrian offi- 
cials of the U.A.R. in a plot to assassinate 
him. These indirect charges were re- 
peated later at the General Assembly 
meeting of the United Nations. It is a 
fact that President Nasser had made dire 
predictions as to Hussein's future and 
had tried to undermine the subsidized 
little kingdom, with its perennial prob- 
lem, the Palestinian Arab refugees. 
Iraq. Although Premier Kassim of Iraq 
turned from the West when connections 
Were severed with CENTO, he does not 
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у. The oil-rich country of Iraq has been asking for 
m profits to finance its school system. 


seem to be following the Communist line. 
He has suppressed a Communist i 
paper, and government troops have bat 

tled Communists in street clashes in 
Baghdad. Iraq is in the throes of an ak 
nomic slump, with rising prices, hig 

unemployment, and a falling off in pro- 
duction and efficiency. It is demanding 
an increased share of the profits of the 
Iraq Petroleum Company, which at pres- 
ent is split 50-50. Iraq has urged Syria, 
the subordinate and little-heard-of mem- 


ber of the U.A.R., to withdraw from 
the union. 


THIS MODERN BUILDING (above) on the out- 
skirts of Jiddah, Saudi Arabia, houses the ed- 
itorial offices of al-Riyadh magazine. To the 
right, rostrum of the richly decorated Syrian 
Parliament building, Damascus. Bottom, ЕІ 
Nasr boulevard, one of the principal streets 
of Damascus, crossroads of the ancient world. 
Said to be the oldest continuously inhabited 
Place on the globe, Damascus has now em- 


barked on a program of community plan- 
ning, involving much new construction. 


i tl 
PRESIDENT NASSER (right) of the U.A.R. with former President Kuwatly of pyan alle’ 
now retired from public life, bears the title “First Citizen of the United Ara 


Iran. On October 31, cannons roared 
in Teheran to announce that beautiful 
young Queen Farah had given birth to 
a boy. It meant free food and a holiday 
for the populace. For Shah Mohammed 
Reza Pahlevi it was an event of great im- 
port, for the birth helped to strengthen 
his shaky position by assuring the conti- 
nuity of the royal line. Under Moslem 
law only males may rule, and the Shah 
had previously divorced two wives who 
had failed to bear a male child. The royal 
birth pointed up the fact that Iran is 
one of the few remaining hereditary mon- 
archies. It has only a thin facade of con- 
stitutional government. The real power 
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lies in the army, top-heavy with officers 
who are now loyal to the Shah. ү 

Iran occupies a strategic position ^ 
the cold-war alignment, and has wed 
been under pressure from both si = 
Bordered оп the north by the о 
Union, Iran has incurred hostile attac ‘ 
from its powerful neighbor for its рго 
Westernism. It has also been wooed 2 
the U.S.S.R., with tempting offers of а 
provided U. S. air bases in Iran wou 
not be used for incursions over Rusen 
air space. Moscow radio has reporte 
such incidents. 

Four-fifths of the people of Iran are 
engaged in farming and grazing. The 
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Shah’s land reform was welcomed, but 
since most of the farmland is poor, this 
has not greatly helped the peasants. 
Iran’s chief source of income is royalties 
from the nationalized oil industry, now 
operated by a consortium. The United 
States has channelled a good deal of aid 
into Iran. The money has speeded up a 
building program in the capital, mainly 
modern housing occupied by officials and 
foreigners. 

General elections, held during the sum- 
mer, were annulled by the Shah after he 
had received documented evidence of 
widespread crookedness and corruption. 
Premier Eghbal, accused of being impli- 
cated in the scandal, resigned. 

The ancient craft of making glazed 
ceramic tiles is being revived in Iran on 
a large scale, with modern industrial 
methods partially replacing hand labor. 
In past centuries colorful tiles with in- 
tricate designs have been a feature of 
floors, walls, and patios in houses and 
mosques. The craft was abandoned, and 
in recent times tiles have been imported. 
Now Iran is again manufacturing its own 
beautiful tiles, thanks to a private enter- 
prise project underwritten by the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation. 

Several cracks have recently appeared 
in Arab League solidarity. Iran changed 
its 1950 de facto recognition of Israel 
into official recognition in July. It also 
sold oil to that country and received some 
aid from Israeli technicians. The other 
Moslem states still ignore Israel. Wrath- 
ful attacks were made on Iran by Presi- 
dent Nasser of the United Arab Republic. 
after which Iran broke off relations with 
the U.A.R. An Arab League boycott of 
Iran was proclaimed. 

United Arab Republic. President Nas- 
ser of Egypt has ruled by decree for the 
past seven years, and during the past 
three has also governed Syria as à part 
of the U.A.R. A change in this dictatorial 
rule took place in July. with the estab- 
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lishment of the U.A.R.’s first parliament. 
Of its 600 members, 400 are Egyptian 
and 200 Syrian. Nasser himself appointed 
300 and the other 300 were chosen by 
the National Union, the government’s 
political organization, set up to give the 
people some voice in their affairs. From 
now on the U.A.R. will have a legislature, 
and certain other government functions 
will be passed along to provincial and 
community councils. “It is not easy,” an 
Egyptian official remarked, “to set up а 
democracy all at once for people who 
have never known its privileges and re- 
sponsibilities.” 

Nasser, who is said to possess great 
personal charm, is still the undisputed 
strong man of the Mideast. But as his 
popularity with neighboring Arab states 
appears to diminish, he has aspired to a 
position of leadership among the newly 
independent lands of Africa. He traveled 
widely during the year, and was on hand 
to represent his country at the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. He has 
accepted help wherever he could get it. 
With many new industrial projects under 
way, or completed, the lot of the common 
people has been bettered. From the Unit- 
ed States have come grain surpluses and 
loans. The U.S.S.R. has agreed to carry 
on with the second stage of the Aswan 
High Dam, with a loan of $225 million. 
Work on the first stage began in January. 
A new hydro-electric project, at the pres- 
ent Aswan Dam, five miles below the 
High Dam, was in operation. 

Net profit to the U.A.R. from the op- 
e Suez Canal amounted to 
more than $47 million in 1959. From 
January to June, 1960, 9,322 vessels used 
the Canal. Despite pressures of many 
kinds, Nasser still refuses to allow Israeli 
shipping to pass through the internation- 
al waterway. 

(Other Mideast countries, TURKEY and 
IsnAEL, are treated under their individual 


headings.) 
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Lingering Survivors. Europe’s five min- 
iature states—Monaco, Liechtenstein, An- 
dorra, Luxembourg, and San Marino— 
are remnants of a distant feudal past that 
have somehow survived into the mid-20th 
century. In an age when mere size seems 
an important goal, these tiny principali- 
ties are content with their smallness. On 
good terms with their powerful neigh- 
bors, they do not wish to be absorbed by 


them. They have a curious similarity as 
regards location. All occupy high moun- 
tains, with defensible approaches, except 
Monaco, which sits on a rocky crag by 
the sea. Thus geography has helped to 
keep them aloof from the rest of Europe. 
Two of them, Luxembourg and Monaco, 
are members of the United Nations. 
San Marino. The smallest of these 
independent states is San Marino, with 


an area of 38 square miles and a popu- 
lation of about 15,000. San Marino occu- 
pies an extremely picturesque site on a 
rugged mountain in north central Italy, 
not far from the Adriatic Sea. It is a nat- 
ural fortress, further protected by ram- 
parts and castle walls. Marvelous views 
of the countryside reward those who gain 
this height. San Marino is connected with 
the nearby town of Rimini by an electric 


train and a bus line. Its exports are build- 
ing stone, wine, woolen goods, hides, and 
ceramics. San Marino has an elected legis- 
lature which chooses the two regents, 
who, with an executive council, exercise 
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MINIATURE STATES 


executive power. It is the only country in 
the world to have voted a Communist 
government into power of its own free 
will. This happened some years ago, but 
in the election of 1957 the Communists 
lost out to the Christian Democrats. 
Andorra. Lost in the High Pyrenees 
Mountains between France and Spain, 
Andorra has a curious status. Its sover- 
eignty is divided between France and the 
bishopric of Urgel, in Spain, each of 
which derives a few francs in taxes from 
Andorra every year. These ties going back 
to the 13th century are purely nominal, 
for the sturdy Andorrans are their own 
masters. Their tiny republic was granted 
a constitution by Napoleon in 1806. Uni- 
versal suffrage was abolished in 1941 and 
now only heads of families are allowed 
the vote. Andorra has iron, lead, alum, 
stone, and timber. Its language is Cata- 
lan, a Spanish dialect. With a mountain- 
ous terrain of 191 square miles and a 
population of about 5,000, Andorra is the 
most remote of the five little states from 
the affairs of the world. It is known as a 
haunt of smugglers. Tourists have discov- 
ered its fairybook charm in recent years. 
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MINIATURE STATES 


Liechtenstein. This small principality 
lies high in the Alps between Austria and 
Switzerland, with Germany a close neigh- 
bor to the north. Liechtenstein has been 
a sovereign state since 1342. Its reigning 
hereditary monarch is Francis Joseph II, 
who governs some 15,000 subjects scat- 
tered over an area of 62 square miles. 
Universal suffrage was granted by the 
constitution of 1921. Liechtenstein’s clos- 
est relations are with Switzerland, which 
country administers its post and tele- 
graph service. The inhabitants are occu- 
pied with farming, stockraising, weaving, 
and leather work. The Paris-to- Vienna 
express passes through the capital city, 
Valduz, linking it to the rest of Europe. 
Liechtenstein is popular as a tax refuge 
for those wealthy persons who can meet 
its nationality requirements. 

Monaco. Thanks to its attractive sov- 
ereigns, Princess Grace and Prince Rai- 
nier, Monaco is perhaps the best known 
of the five small states. Monte Carlo has 
a constant flow of visitors, and is espe- 
cially popular with those who can afford 
the expensive pleasures of yachting and 
gambling. Its site, on a cliff above the 
small sheltered harbor, is one of the most 
beautiful on the French Riviera. Except 
on the side facing the Mediterranean, 
Monaco is entirely surrounded by France. 
Its currency unit is the franc. Monaco’s 
revenues derive from a government to- 
bacco monopoly and the gaming tables 
of Monte Carlo. The 20,422 inhabitants 
are called Monagasques and they are 
crowded into an area of some 369 acres— 
about the size of a Nebraska farm. Owing 
to a disagreement with the elected au- 
thorities, Prince Rainier, who has ruled 
Monaco since 1949, suspended certain 
sections of the constitution in 1959. He 
also dismissed the legislative council, 
whose duties. were taken over by the 
council of state. He has promised a new 
constitution, which would include a pro- 
vision giving women the vote. 
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Luxembourg. Situated where Belgium, 
France, and Germany meet, Luxembourg 
is classified as a grand duchy, with a 
hereditary monarch who must be a mem- 
ber of the Nassau family- The present 
ruler is the Grand Duchess Charlotte, 
who has reigned for 40 years. The inhabi- 
tants, numbering 317,853 in 1958, are 
tri-lingual, speaking French, German. 
and Luxembourgish, which is a Mosel- 
Frankish dialect. Many also speak Eng- 


MARKET PLACE at Echternach, Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. 
life is extremely modern, revolving around the 


1. A heavy percen 
and other steel processing plants. 


While Luxembourg's а 


tage of the people work in 


lish. French is the official language. While 
and stock raising are impor- 
tant, Luxembourg’s main industries are 
iron, steel, and electric power production. 
It is well integrated into the economic 
and political life of Europe and is a mem- 
ber of NATO, the Council of Europe, the 
European Coal and Steel Community, 
and the Common Market. The United 
States exchanges ambassadors with this 
small country of just 999 square miles. 
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Soothing Syrup. Soothing syrups free- 
ly laced with opium and its derivatives 
were widely sold in American drug stores 
in the nineteenth century. They were 
used to put crying babies into a sound 
sleep, and what effect this practice had 
on their later years cannot now be deter- 
mined. For adults, tonics and painkillers 
containing liberal quantities of lauda- 
num, heroin, and cocaine were also wide- 
ly sold without Prescription in drugstores. 
This large-scale traffic was uncurbed. A 
reform movement which culminated in 
the passage of the Prohibition Amend- 
ment forbidding the sale of alcoholic 
beverages also sought to establish legal 
control over the sale and use of habit- 
forming drugs. By 1914 a Federal nar- 
cotic law was on the books, designed to 
limit the sale of drugs of this type except 
on doctor’s Prescription. Today each state 
has its own laws On narcotics control, and 
also its own legal procedures on the treat- 
ment of addicts when apprehended. The 
penalties imposed on narcotic peddlers 


are severe. The attitude toward addicts 
varies, 


GATHERING coca plant, source of cocaine, 


Thanks to the laws governing nar- 
cotics, addiction decreased in the period 
between World Wars I and II. The cut- 
ting off of supplies from Asia and the 
Mideast during the actual period of war 
was another factor. However, reports cov- 
ering the past ten years have shown nar- 
cotics addiction to be on the increase. 
According to Federal Narcotics Commis- 
sioner Harry J. Anslinger there are 45,391 
drug addicts in the United States. This 
is probably a too-conservative estimate. 
Addiction is particularly a phenomenon 
occurring in large cities. New York City, 
the greatest center of the drug trade, has 
20,732 addicts, 45.7 per cent of the coun- 
try’s total. 

In spite of the extreme penalties Fed- 
eral and state laws imposed, the distri- 
bution and sale of narcotic drugs has 
increased. The high profits from the traf- 
fic is enriching many big-time gangsters, 
particularly the Mafia, which is accused 
of controlling the smuggling operation. 

Drug addiction is centered, as we said, 
in cities, although there is evidence that 
it has spread into suburban areas. Among 


in Peru. Right: Junks, running opium. 


young people it is found mainly in the 
poorer sections of cities where supervision 
is lacking and where young people drift 
into the streets for diversion. The increase 
in juvenile crime is related to the drug 
problem. Once they are “hooked,” addicts 
will steal or commit other crimes to get 
money to buy drugs. 

How does it start? Young addicts who 
were questioned as to how they began 
the use of drugs gave various answers: 
“Tt seemed like everybody was doing it” 
or “Just for kicks,” “Three-fourths of the 
boys in my neighborhood were playing 
around with heroin.” Availability, and 
the desire to do what others were doing, 
stand out as the chief factors which pre- 
cipitate the first experiment. 

With adults, the story is different. 
Frustrations and disappointments in mar- 
riage or employment are commonly cited. 
As with young people, evil associates 
and sheer curiosity have played their 
part. An undetermined number have ac- 
quired the habit quite innocently, through 
taking drugs prescribed by doctors for the 
relief of pain. Doctors would not know 
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how to get along without these pain-kill- 
ing drugs, but dangers follow their misuse 
or over-use. If the practice is kept up for 
a considerable time, the habit becomes 
addiction—even though the pain and its 
cause have been eliminated. This is one 
of the facts that sets drug addiction apart 
from other bad habits: the victim can’t, 
except in rare cases, stop by a mere act 
of will. 

Sedatives. Chief among the sedatives 
are the derivatives of the opium plant. 
From the seed pods of a certain oriental 
poppy comes a black tarry gum called 
opium. From the same source come two 
other potentially dangerous narcotics— 
morphine and heroin. Both are prepared 
into a white powder. These are the nar- 
cotics most commonly used by addicts. In 
recent years several drug substitutes for 
morphine have been manufactured from 
chemicals that have no relation to natural 
morphine. The most common of these 
synthetic drugs are demarol and metha- 
done, which relieve pain just as morphine 
does. They are also just as addicting. 

The group of sedatives known as 
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SEDATIVE OR NARCOTIC DRUGS 


(Relieve pain, cause mental and 
physical inactivity, have a numb- 
ing effect, produce sleep, and in 


larger doses cause stupor, coma, 
and death) 


OPIUM AND ITS PRODUCTS 
Morphine 
Heroin 
Codeine 
Dilaudid 
Metopon 
Pantopon 
Paregoric 
Laudanum 


SYNTHETIC SUBSTITUTES FOR 
MORPHINE 


Demerol 
Methadone 


BARBITURATES, "SLEEPING PILLS" 
Luminal, phenobarbital 
Amytal 
Nembutal 
Seconal 
Barbital 
Pentothal 

BROMIDES 
Nervine 
Neurosine 
Sodium bromide 
Potassium bromide 
Triple bromides 
Bromoseltzer 

MARIHUANA—INDIAN HEMP, 

"REEFERS," "MUGGLES" 


STIMULANT DRUGS 


(Cause sleeplessness and 
excitement) 


COCAINE 


BENZEDRINE-TYPE DRUGS 


Benzedrine-amphetamine 
Benzedrex 

Dexedrine 

Tuamine 

Desyphed 


Creates 
tolerance 
ora 
need for 
bigger 
doses 


barbiturates are used by doctors for 
treating sleeplessness and other nervous 
and mental conditions. These, too, pre- 
sent dangers if their use is prolonged 
or excessive. Barbiturates are safe when 
taken in doses prescribed by a phy- 
sician, but if a person takes them in 
larger quantities he may reach a state re- 
sembling acute intoxication. Many deaths 
rated as suicides are caused by uninten- 
tional overdoses of barbiturates, taken 
when the patient was already ‘under the 
influence.’ There has been a vast increase 
in the use of barbiturates in the United 
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States in recent years. 

“Truth Serum." One of the drugs of 
the barbiturate group is sodium pento- 
thal, which, injected into the blood 
stream, may put an individual into a 
semi-conscious state in which he may 
answer questions more truthfully than 
when awake. This drug has been labeled 
“truth serum,” but its effectiveness as an 
agency for making people tell the truth 
has been much exaggerated. 

Effects. The results of taking addictive 
drugs follow a pattern that has little vari- 
ation. The addict is, in reality, a very sick 
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RESEARCH LABORATORY on drug addiction, at 


American University Hospital, Beirut, Lebanon. 


person. He becomes emotionally depend- 
ent on the drug and desires its effect with 
such intensity that he is willing to do 
anything to get it; he is physically de- 
pendent upon it; his body needs it and 
he becomes ill when he stops taking it. 
(This is called withdrawal illness.) He 
builds up a tolerance to it so that he has 
to have more and more to get the effect 
he wants. 

Character structure is altered. The ad- 
dict becomes anti-social, caring only for 
satisfying his own need. He becomes un- 
reliable in a job or in a family situa- 
tion. His mental and physical powers are 
reduced. Nevertheless addicts become 
clever at covering up, and can sometimes 
conceal their vice or sickness for a period 
of time, even from those closely associ- 
ated with them. 

Treatment. Narcotics addiction is one 
of the most difficult of all illnesses to cure. 
The physical and psychological effects 
are so complex that addiction cannot be 
overcome by simple will power, except in 
rare instances. Treatment involves a long 
period of hospitalization, for the patient 
cannot be treated in a doctor’s office. He 
must be under close surveillance at all 
times. The United States Public Health 
Service hospital at Lexington, Ky., is the 
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chief center for treatment. This is a city 
in itself, well insulated from the world. 
Patients who have been convicted under 
Federal law (addicts are criminals, as 
well as being sick people) are forced to 
stay here until their recovery is complete. 
Voluntary patients may leave at any m 
They are given just one chance. If ац 
leave against the doctor’s advice, they 
must go before a court before they can 
be readmitted to the hospital. Teen-age 
voluntary patients may not leave against 
medical advice unless their parents re- 
quest that they be discharged. е Р 

Research shows that а patient’s bo y 
does not get back to normal operation 
until six months after the last dose. pos 
period of hospitalization is also m E 
building up the patient's general healt : 
This was usually neglected while the pa 
tient's energies were concentrated on I 
ting the drug. All physical defects, 1 
and chronic diseases need to be treated. 
Ill health after release provides a ready 
excuse for a relapse into addiction. — 

New Activities. Lexington provides 
activities with which the patient is famil- 
iar or which he may readily learn. ead 
types of vocational training are ваг 
There is а huge farm which grows a 
stuffs for the patients; a cabinet <i 
where furniture is made; a garment $ op 
where tailoring is taught. Thus the р 
tient, even if he has had no previous i 
training, emerges from Lexington wit : 
means of making a living. At Lexington: 
there are also musical and hobby le 
a good library, and regular religiou 
services. 

The patient continues to need help and 
encouragement from family and frien 
after his release. New activities and new 
friends will help to prevent him wo 
falling into his former pattern of life. : 
organization called Addicts NUM 
was established in 1947 to give the sam 


sort of help offered by Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. 


NATIONAL GOALS* 


Background. Wide interest in the sub- 
ject of national aspirations was spurred 
by the suggestion of Charles H. Percy, 
president of the Bell & Howell Co., that 
the nation reappraise its goals. The feel- 
ing grew that such an appraisal might 
help to direct the energies of people in the 
United States and to sharpen the picture 
of the U. S. held by citizens of other 
countries. 

President Eisenhower adopted the idea 
in his State-of-the-Union message in 
1959. The start of the project was de- 
layed for nearly a year by the difficulty 
of getting a foundation to finance the 
project, which Mr. Eisenhower insisted 
should be privately supported. The mon- 
ey was provided by eight private foun- 
dations. 

The following persons were appointed 
by the President to serve on the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on National Goals: 
Chairman, Dr. Henry M. Wriston, presi- 
dent of the American Assembly; Vice 
Chairman, Frank Pace, Jr., General Dy- 
namics Corporation chairman; Erwin D. 
Canham, editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor; Dr. James B. Conant, ex-am- 
bassador to West Germany and ex-presi- 
dent of Harvard University; Colgate W. 
Darden, Jr., ex-governor of Virginia; 
Crawford H. Greenewalt, president of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; Gen. 
Alfred M. Gruenther; Judge Learned 
Hand (who served only to October 1); 
Clark Kerr, president of the Univer- 
sity of California; James R. Killian, Jr. 
chairman of the M. I. T. Corporation; 
George Meany, president of the AFL- 
CIO. 

The Commission's report, based on 
studies prepared by a group of experts 
under the direction of William P. Bundy, 
was made public on November 27, and 
was published by The American Assem- 
bly, Columbia University, New York 
City. Following is a condensation of the 
report. 


Introduction 


The paramount goal of the United 
States . . . is to guard the rights of the 
individual, to ensure his development, 
and to enlarge his opportunity. It is set 
forth in the Declaration of Independence. 
... The goals here outlined are within 
the framework of the original plan and 
are calculated to bring to fruition the 
dreams of the men who laid the founda- 
tions of this country. . . . 

The way to preserve freedom is to live 
it. Our enduring aim is to build a nation 
and help build a world in which every 
human being shall be free to develop his 
capacities to the fullest. 

In the 1960’s every American is sum- 
moned to extraordinary personal respon- 
sibility, sustained effort, and sacrifice. 
For the nation is in grave danger, threat- 
ened by the rulers of one-third of man- 
kind, for whom the state is everything, 
the individual significant only as he 
serves the state... - 

The United States cannot attain its 
goals alone, or by offering the free world 
grudging alms or condescending leader- 
ship. Together, the free peoples of the 
world can develop unmatched strength. 


GOALS AT HOME 


The Individual. The status of the in- 
dividual must remain our primary con- 
cern. All our institutions . . - must further 
enhance the dignity of the citizen, pro- 
mote the maximum development of his 
capabilities . . - and widen the range and 
effectiveness of opportunities for individ- 
ual choice. . . - 

Unity of purpose must never be con- 
fused with unanimity of opinion. Vigor- 
ous controversy and the acceptance of 


*NATIONAL GOALS is copyrighted by the Amer- 
ican Assembly. and published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood, М.Ј. in hard cover at $3.50 and 
soft cover at $1.00. 
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dissent as a positive value will renew our 
strength and demonstrate to the world 
our calm confidence that truth and rea- 
son prevail in a free society. 

Equality. Vesti 
dice, handicaps 
important, discrimination on the basis 


ges-of religious preju- 
to women, and, most 


Of race must be reco 


gnized as morally 
wrong, 


economically wasteful, and in 
many respects dangerous, In this decade 
we must sharply lower these last stub- 
born barriers, . . . 

. . . Every man and woman must have 
equal rights before the law, and an equal 
opportunity to hold office, to be educated, 
to get a job and to be promoted when 
qualified, to buy a home, to participate 
fully in community affairs... . 

Primary responsibility rests with indi- 
viduals. Habits of prejudice and fear 
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of social and economic pressure restrict 
employment opportunities and housing 
choices, cause exclusion from eating 
places, hotels, and recreation facilities, 
and inhibit the free action of public offi- 
cers. No American should remain within 
the grip of these habits and fears. _ 
The right to vote is basic. Private pres 
sures and discriminatory administration 
of registration laws must not aere y 
obstruct it. Predominant state contro e 
voting qualifications is traditional; iim 
necessary, the basic Eus. right 
ust take precedence. 3 
К role of ауес 1510 шше 
changes of attitude. Additional sg al 
pal, state, and Federal legislation is A 
sential. The Federal government pee 
enforce the principle that Federal d 
shall not be disbursed to employers i 
discriminate on the basis of race. Sun A 
policies should progressively be app s 
to Federal grants for universities, ор 
tals, and airports, and to Federal housing 
rograms. | 
à) By 1970 discrimination in higher "ue 
cation should be entirely overcome. Eve : 
state must make progress in good fut 
toward desegregation of publicly sup 
orted schools. 
1 The Democratic Process. ... The wo 
ocratic process functions only Lene 
individual accepts his full responsi ШУ 
as a citizen by forming considered ор! " 
ions on public policy and by active PR 
ticipation in the choice of public rep 
tatives.... 
The institutions of the Federal nes 
ment require improvement but not MR 
change. . . . Changing times requite t 3 
the Congress reassess its procedures. j^ 
tiple hearings upon the same fne y 
several committees put an undue bur E 5 
upon administrative officers and pena 
tors. Congress would be more dm 
by focusing its attention on the dete 
mination of broad policies. Congressiona 
committees and their staffs too often en- 
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croach upon the administrative func- 
tion... . 

Improvement of the democratic process 
requires .a constantly better-informed 
public. Mass circulation periodicals have 
opportunities beyond their current per- 
formance. . . . In far too many communi- 
ties newspapers are inadequate in their 
coverage of significant public affairs. . . . 

The vastly increased demands upon 
the Federal government require at the 
higher levels more public servants equal 
in competence and imagination to those 
in private business and the professions. 
This involves a drastic increase in their 
compensation. The President should be 
given authority and responsibility to de- 
velop a true senior civil service. . . - 

National, state, and local governments 
collaborate and share power in many 
domestic concerns. To insure dispersion 
of power within the system . . . we must 
pursue the following objectives: increase 
financial resources of state and local gov- 
ernments; represent urban populations 
more equitably in state legislatures where 
they are now under-represented; further 
develop limited metropolitan authorities 
or governments. 

Education. The development of the 
individual and the nation demand that 
education at every level and in every 
discipline be strengthened and its effec- 
tiveness enhanced. Great resources . - : 
must be mobilized. A higher proportion 
of the gross national product must be 
devoted to educational purposes. - · · 

There must be more and better teac- 
ers, enlarged facilities, and changes in 
curricula and methods. The enrollmen* 
in professional schools should be in- 
creased. . . . Every student should be 
stimulated to work to his utmost; authen- 
tic concern for excellence is imperative. 

Among the important things that 
should be done are the following: 

e Small and inefficient school districts 
should be consolidated, reducing the total 
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number from 40,000 to about 10,000. . . . 
Local boards should be greatly strength- 
ened. 

e Every state should have a high-level 
board of education. 

e Two-year colleges should be within 
commuting distance of most high school 
graduates. 

e Graduate school capacity must be ap- 
proximately doubled. 

e Adult education should play a vital 
role, stressing a new emphasis on educa- 
tion throughout life. 

Annual public and private expenditure 
for education by 1970 must be approxi- 
mately $40 billion—double the 1960 fig- 
ure. It will then be five per cent or more 
of the gross national product as against 
less than four per cent today. . . . 

Federal aid to higher education must 
include increased scholarship and loan 
funds, support of research as an essential 
part of the educational process, and di- 
rect assistance for building and equip- 
ment. 

The Federal government should sup- 
plement state funds where per capita in- 
come is too low to maintain an adequate 
school program. . . - Local initiative and 
responsibility should still be safeguarded. 

The Arts and Sciences. Knowledge and 
innovation must be advanced on every 
front.... Today we must give high pri- 
ority to those aspects of science and tech- 
nology which will increase our military 
strength, but for the longer term we 
should recognize that our creative activi- 
ties in science and all other fields will be 
more productive and meaningful if un- 


dertaken, not merely to be ahead of some 


other nation, but to be worthy of our- 


selves. . - - 
We must use available manpower more 


efficiently, and not waste trained people 
in jobs below their capacity. . . . 

The humanities, the social sciences, 
and the natural sciences are all essential 
for a rounded cultural life. . . . The arts 
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are a vital part of human experience. In 
the eyes of posterity, the success of the 
United States as a civilized society will 
be largely judged by the creative activi- 
ties of its citizens in art, architecture, 
literature, music, and sciences, . . . Our 
Society must stimulate and support richer 
cultural fulfillment, . . - We should raise 
our critical standards and widen the area 
and depth of public appreciation. 

ther sections of the report on Goals 
at Home were devoted 
Growth, Technological Ch 
culture, Livin 
and Welfare. 


to Economic 
ange, Agri- 
9 Conditions, and Health 


GOALS ABROAD 


Foreign Policy. The basic foreign pol- 
icy of the United States should be the 
Preservation of its own independence and 
free institutions, Our position before the 
world should be neither defensive nor 
belligerent. We should co-operate with 


nations whose ideals and interest 


S are 
1 


п harmony with ours. We should seek 
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ERWIN D. CANHAM, editor of The Christian Science Monitor, 


was among the distin- 
guished citizens appointed to the President's Commission. 


to mitigate tensions, and search api 3 
ceptable areas of accommodation. e 
opponents. The safeguarded reductio 
armaments is an essential goal. . . . ў 

We must strive toward an open 49 
peaceful world by making er 4 
ever more effective and individua 
freer and more rewarding. Е 

Trade Policy. The healthiest pes 
economy is attained when wade SUM 
its freest. This should be our goal. cw 
United States should join with other "a 
world industrial nations in seeking "à 
gradual reduction of tariffs and pen 
restrictions. We should seek this go 
while safeguarding the national коп 
against market disruption and 2, of 
destructive competition as a result 
rossly lower unit labor costs. . . Я 
к At dem three steps are essential iie 
rectification [of the U. S^ unfavoral 
balance of international payments]: à 
much higher export surplus; larger ap 
ticipation of other developed nations 1 
assistance to the under-developed; an 


a more equitable sharing of defense 
costs. ... 

_ Foreign Aid. Our principles and ideals 
impel us to aid the new nations. The 
preservation and strengthening of the 
free institutions of under-developed coun- 
tries and the defense of the free world 
require a substantial increase in the 
amount of foreign aid, to be equitably 
shared by the major free nations. . . . 

The success of the under-developed 
nations must depend primarily on their 
own efforts. We should assist by provid- 
ing education, training, economic and 
technical assistance, and. [more] public 
and private capital. . . . 

We must encourage a far larger num- 
ber of qualified Americans to live and 
work abroad. 

United Nations. A key goal in the 
pursuit of a vigorous and effective United 
States foreign policy is the preservation 
and strengthening of the United Na- 
tions. . . . It remains the chief instrument 
available for building a genuine commu- 
nity of nations. 

'This requires constant strengthening 
of world law, through the discovery and 
adoption of legal principles common to 
all or at least to many cultures, through 
improved methods for making existing 
international law accessible, and through 
further development of the International 
Court of Justice. . . . 

It must be recognized that the United 
Nations provides a forum for Soviet prop- 
aganda and tactics of dissension, and an 
opportunity for Soviet vetoes to block or 
delay free world advances. On occasion, 
the growing bloc of votes from new and 
uncommitteed nations may turn à deci- 
sion in the United Nations against our 
interest, Nevertheless, we should give .  - 
the United Nations our steadfast support. 

Further sections dealt with Defense of 
the Free World, Military Alliances, Com- 
munist Dominated Areas, and Disarm- 
ament. 


GEORGE MEANY, president of the AFL-CIO, 
represented labor on the Commission on Na- 
tional Goals. 


CONCLUSION 


The very deepest goals for Americans 
relate to the spiritual health of our peo- 
ple. The right of every individual to seek 
God and the wellsprings of truth, each in 
his own way, is infinitely precious. We 
must continue to guarantee it, and we 
must exercise it, for ours is a spiritually 
based society. . - - 

A basic goal for each American is to 
achieve a sense of responsibility as broad 
as his worldwide concerns and as com- 
pelling as the dangers and opportunities 
he confronts. 

Additional Statements 

Several members of the Commission 
found themselves in disagreement with 
certain details of the report. These dis- 
senting views were included as part of 


the report. 
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OPEN LEARNING AND THE SCHOOL 
LIBRARIAN 


by 
ALEXANDER FRAZIER 


"As far back as I can remember, my 
father has been a welcome reference on 
matters of all types, I could always de- 
pend on an explanation from him, even 
if I couldn't understand it all.” So writes 
a senior high school boy looking back- 
ward to account for the development of 

is intense science interests. And the 
point he makes is central to our current- 
ly developing conception of learning as 
open: Children value answers to their 
questions, even when they can’t under- 
stand all they are told. 

“When questions raised 
about magnetism (first or second grade) 
Worried me,” Jack continues, 
much more satisfied with the fuzz 


їп school 


w for myself,” Children 
get something from material we may 
ave been accu 


yond” them, 
them to fee] t 


as they can of what they want 
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the foggy mess on the other side.” be 
the way Jack puts a major idea be Ж 
open learning: Let’s not put walls aroun 
children that say you can’t learn this m 
you don't need to know this yet . . gyou ": 
not ready . . . wait... stop! Let's P 
up learning to help children learn w а 
ever they can that seems to add meaning 
to their experience. Р 
Теш accumulates — and it takes 
time. “One result of not understanding 
or only half understanding the ашуы» 
to more involved questions was gehe 
was forced to ask the same question ov à 
and over again," Jack goes on. At ie: 
I have not even remembered asking t : 
same question before, which certainly ШЕ 
dicates that the answer didn’t stick. ae 
ing the course of my education, I " { 
learned to use the slide rule at least t ne 
times, forgetting between times, ew : 
was finally able to understand logarit ma: 
Then it stuck. Refraction of light, Е 
bows, prisms, and why the sky is i 
form one series of explanations thar: 
remember asking for time and time again. 
Each time a little more understand ni 
sank through. Now I don’t ask for t ^ 
basic explanation any more; I nid 
uated to the quantitative and qualitat | 
questions, such as why certain or i 
glass refract red light more than Че, 
while others do just the opposite. ч 
Accumulation of Knowledge. TA 
learners—perhaps all learners who rea T 
keep on learning—do not ask eae 
once; they ask it many times, using w le 
they can of the answers. Each time a litt : 
more understanding sinks through. Even 


А 


CHILDREN quickly learn how to use—and to enjoy using—a sch 
catalog. This one is in the Hazeldell Elementary School library, 
ing familiar with a shelf of reference books is another forward step. 


tually, they move to new levels of under- 
standing if they've been given answers 
or helped to find them. All the while, 
they have been accumulating knowledge 
and skills, and they’ve had the use of 
whatever they were able to learn. Learn- 


ing wasn't walled off from them. 

Jack was lucky. He had Dad at home. 
Elsewhere in his paper he testifies, too, 
that most of his questions were answered 
at school. “The biggest change in my out- 
look and attitude toward science came, I 
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think, at the seventh- or eighth-grade 
level,” he states, “when I suddenly dis- 
covered that if I wanted to, I could look 
up something for myself in the library. 
“This is not to say that I hadn’t real- 
ized the existence of the library before; 
I just hadn't used it. I suddenly obtained 
great pleasure from looking up something 
for myself rather than asking someone. 
My curiosity took on a more independent 
aspect, and I sometimes spent whole noon 
hours in the library looking up a small 
point in the encyclopedias or just brows- 
ing through math books. After this period 
and its habits were firmly entrenched, I 
think it would have been a fairly serious 
undertaking to try to suppress my inter- 
est and curiosity in scientific fields.” 
Freedom to Learn—and the Library. 
Our goal in teaching is independence 
in learning. Jack was fortunate in learn- 
ing how to learn for himself at a time 
when his new freedom could take him 
far afield. How much more he learned 
than he had to learn! And it’s made all 
the difference to Jack. At this point, his 
talent in ‘science is so fully developed 
that he knows which area he wishes to 
enter and what kind of career he hopes 
to make for himself, 
Freedom to learn, through a program 
that is more open than it may have been 
in some school situations in the past, is 
increasingly in our minds today. What 
conditions help provide for the kind of 
open learning that we have been talking 
about? This question is being asked by 
many persons, who come to it with great- 
y varying concerns. Some are contending 
that intelligence is developed capacity— 
and are asking what supports the devel- 
opment of capacity, and what hinders. 
Others are concerned that we may have 
been putting a lid on learning for many 
of our abler children by too closely graded 
activities and experiences. Some believe 
that more persons could learn to create 
if not so many were held to "standards" 
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of common content that are set too low 
and kept invariable. 

Open learning is needed, such persons 
are saying, so that children may learn as 
much as they can of whatever promises 
to make increasing sense out of their 
world. Moreover, many professional per- 
sons are contending that today's children 
have outgrown our present program. 
Children can learn more than we have 
thought, if they're given a chance. Also 
they know more, even when they first 
come to school, than children once did 
—or than we thought they did. First- 
hand experience has been multiplied 
through greater acquaintance with the 
broader community. The expanding sup- 
ply of print and picture and omnipresent 
television provide more opportunities for 
vicarious learning than children have 
ever had before. 

Thus, in our new concern with the 
adequacy of past conceptions of learning 
and programming, we are beginning to 
make available to children many more 
resources for learning . . . providing many 
more opportunities to make choices 
among materials . . . being much more 
careful to see that “standards” intended 
to insure a high level of performance for 
all do not become barriers to some . - - 
checking on the limitations there may sid 
in graded learning for many if not mos 
or perhaps even all children . . . and p 
larging the time and space available for 
children to use in learning "on their 
own." 

More freedom to learn is going to m 
more learning. Instead of restricting chil- 
dren to what is expected of everybody, 
we are hoping to open up the full range 
of learning to all. Under a less fixed con- 
ception of learning and programming, 
we can anticipate a new richness of re- 
sources for learning. There will be а 
demand not only for more materials, but 
for greater variety in kind and wider 
range in difficulty. 


DR. WILLARD F. LIBBY of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, formerly chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, won the 
1960 Nobel Prize in chemistry for his work 
in nuclear chemistry and its application to 
geochronology, the development of radiocar- 
bon dating. The principle of geochronology 
depends on the regular release of radiation 
from carbon-14 with a half-life of almost 
6,000 years. During life the tissues of plants 
and animals absorb the radiocarbon formed 
by the reaction of neutrons with nitrogen in 
the atmosphere. At death the absorption 
ceases and radiation begins, much like an 
atomic time clock. Since Dr. Libby published 
his first book on radiocarbon, in 1952, the 
technique has been made more accurate and 
has had wide acceptance by archaeologists. 
Many radiocarbon laboratories have been set 
up to provide data for other fields of science. 


DR. DONALD A. GLASER, of the University of 
California at Berkeley, won the 1960 Nobel 
Prize in physics. This is the first time in the 
60-year history of the Nobel awards that two 
scientists from the same university have won 
chemistry and physics prizes exclusively in the 
same year. At 34, Dr. Glaser is one of the 
youngest men ever to receive this prize. He 
was honored for his development of the bub- 
ble chamber, a type of equipment now used 
to detect nuclear particles. The Swedish Acad- 
emy’s citation for Glaser described two earlier 
Nobel Prize winning methods of elementary 
particle study, then pointed out that Glaser 
had bridged the wide gap in range between 
the two techniques by evolving a process in 
which the nuclear particles leave traces in 
superheated liquids; these traces appear on 
photographs as strings of fine vapor bubbles. 
Dr. Glaser developed his bubble chamber at 
the age of 28, while he was on the staff of 
the University of Michigan. 223 


Pressing Problems in the Pacific. The 
Philippines are blessed with great natu- 
ral resources, but they have been heading 
into troubled economic waters. In the 
past few years, their economy has sagged, 
with export earnings falling and unem- 
ployment going up. It was a great trag- 
edy for them and for the world when 
their popular and able president, Ramon 
Magsaysay, was killed in a plane crash 
in 1957. Magsaysay had the qualities of 
a great leader. During his brief time in 
power, he had started far-reaching re- 
forms, especially in agricultural methods, 
and was ridding the government of dis- 
honest officials. 

Magsaysay was succeeded by Vice Pres- 
ident Carlos Garcia who, in 1958, was 
elected to a four-year term. Many feel 
that the hopes of most of the Filipino 
people have not been fulfilled during his 
administration, and they now look to the 
election of 1961 for a change that may 
usher in better times. The Garcia gov- 
ernment had been accused of allowing 
rich men to escape their fair share of 
taxes and of harboring corrupt officials. 
As election year approached, the presi- 
dent began to institute reforms that have 
tended to weaken the charges of his 
critics. 

In June Garcia fired four of his cabinet 
ministers. Then he summoned Domi- 
nador Aytona, economist, to his aid. 
Aytona, who had been Magsaysay’s bud- 
accepted an appoint- 
ment as finance minister. He is in charge 
of customs, internal revenue and import 
licensing — three major areas of graft. 
The cleanup has been effective and has 
done much to restore credit to the ad- 


ministration. 


get commissioner, 


ITALIAN EXPERTS in marble mining and cut- 
he Philippines to teach the 


Filipinos of Romblon Island these techniques, 
under the United Nations’ technical assist- 
ance program. 


ting came to tl 
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In the coming election, Garcia will 
undoubtedly be the candidate of the 
Nationalist Party, and will probably be 
opposed by the present vice president, 
Diosdado Macapagal, of the Liberal 
Party, although Sergio Osmena, Jr., is 
also mentioned as a likely candidate. 

Scapegoats. It is far easier to focus 
attention on scapegoats than to institute 


chi 


basic reforms. In the Philippines two 
elements traditionally are blamed for 
most domestic difficulties: Chinese busi- 
nessmen, who have controlled much of 
the retail trade throughout the islands, 
and the United States. To curtail the 
power of Chinese businessmen, a law was 
passed in 1954 providing that in case the 
owner of an alien retail establishment 


UNESCO helped community development in Punta, an industrial suburb of Manila. The 
ildren took an active part, volunteering to work in teams to keep the streets clean. 
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died, the firm had to be liquidated within 
six months. After this law went into effect, 
more and more Filipinos went into retail 
trade, but at the same time the Chinese, 
to escape the squeeze, transferred their 
capital to a host of larger enterprises 
— manufacturing, automobile assembly 
plants, and foreign trade. The 350,000 
Chinese in the islands are permanent 
residents. Many of them are diligent and 
capable. The enterprises they start usu- 
ally mean a gain for the economy, but the 
Chinese are resented, and their activities 
continue to be restricted by legislation. 

Disagreements with the United States 
became so serious that after many months 
of negotiations there was a withdrawal 
of ambassadors. Charles Bohlen, whom 
President Eisenhower had sent to the 
Philippines, was recalled to take an im- 
portant post in the State Department, 
and Carlos P. Romulo returned to his 
home base. 

Freedom and After. At the close of 
World War II, the United States helped 
to establish the Pacific archipelago as an 
independent republic. Subsequently the 
United States gave huge sums to cover 
Philippine war claims. Further payments 
for the tremendous property damage of 
the war, when the islands became а bat- 
tleground in the struggle between Japan 
and the United States, are under review. 
Around three billion dollars have been 
given for economic development and 
other forms of aid. Some promised aid 
has been withheld, the United States 
claiming that the proposed projects need- 
ed more careful planning. It is alleged 
that some of the money given in the past 
has been misused or wasted. 

Other Disagreements. The United 
States claims that the Philippines have 
violated reciprocal trade agreements by 
levying import taxes on U. S. goods. The 
Filipinos, growing more nationalistic each 
year, want to reduce U. S. imports and 
develop their own industries. They also 


LOGS AND LUMBER are among the leading 


exports, and the Filipinos have developed 
special techniques for bringing logs down 
from their steep mountains to the coast. 


want to improve trade with their Orien- 
tal neighbors. At present U. S. business- 
men have a combined investment of 
$450 million in the islands, and 
they are beginning to feel unwelcome. 
Among the large enterprises is Gulf Oil 
Company, which has invested 15 million 
dollars in a new refinery. One American 
business executive said, “They definitely 
want Americans to get out of business 


about 
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here.” To ease relations and to help un- 
employment, American firms are replac- 
ing American employees with Filipinos 
wherever possible. 

Another cause of disharmony is the 
relation of the two countries as partners 
in the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion. The islanders are unable to fulfill 
their defense commitments without more 
U.S. military aid. In addition, there is a 
large number of U. S. servicemen on the 
islands; the Filipinos want increased ju- 
risdiction over them. 

The matter of bases was satisfactorily 
adjusted in 1959 when the two nations 
Signed an accord, following lengthy nego- 
tiations. The agreement gave the United 
States four major bases and a number of 
minor installations. The main bases are 
Subic Bay Naval Station, Sangley Point 
Naval Station, Clark Field, and Camp 
John Hay. There were formerly 23 bases 
and installations on the islands. 

People and Products. The entire area 
of the Philippines, said to consist of 7,000 
islands, is not much larger than the state 
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of Arizona. The most important islands 
are Mindanao and Luzon, home of the 
Tagalog people, who have given le. 
Filipinos their national tongue. Tropica 
forests cover most of the land area. The 
timber is valuable not only for construc- 
tion but also for gums, resins, and fiber. 
Chief exports are hemp, coconut, sugar, 
pineapples, and tobacco. The mining m 
dustry is increasingly important. Gold, 
silver, lead, zinc, copper, manganese, 
chromite, iron, and quicksilver are the 

ajor mineral products. a 
qo тосо. When the Philip- 
pines were under United States jurisdic- 
tion, Filipinos in cities wore white linen 
suits, shirts, and neckties to the office. 
Americans set the pattern for them. But 
there has been a reversion to native garb 

The barong tagalog, or garment ү 
the Tagalog people, is a man sh ig i 
ways worn with the tail outside. 
standard barong tagalog is white or ecru 
and made of thin material. ug 
length, it is pulled over the head an 
buttons down to the waist. It has long 
sleeves and French cuffs. Embroidery, 
either machine or handwork, decorates 
the front in a U-shaped design. The gar- 
ment is considered suitable for all ped 
up occasions when worn with b Eo 
trousers and black shoes. The sors 
may be made of cotton, but local ma i 
rials are often used—grass fiber, P bs 
ple fiber, and part-silk, part-banana ^ 

“The Spaniards are said to have incu. 
aged the wearing of the barong ый £ 
long ago—because no sidearms cou hie 
concealed under the sheer material. | 
started to become a vogue with ы 
Roxas, first president, who had dh 
wear the barong tagalog back in the 
1930’s. This encouraged a bu s 
nationalistic Filipinos all over the islands. 
However, the real popularity of the lit 
rong tagalog can be traced to the Das 
President Magsaysay, who wore such a 
garment for his inauguration. 


iim _. Lh 
ENGINEER operates bell of Santa Fe locomotive, which 
pulls trainload of visitors through Freedomland. 


FREEDOMLAND came to the Bronx, New York 
City, in the Spring of 1960. The East Coast's 
answer to Disneyland, Freedomland claims to be 
the world's largest entertainment center. It dra- 
matizes exciting moments of U. S. history. Among 
x Ды = : the spectacles are the Great Chicago Fire, the 
STANDING GUARD over cannon in Civil War Old South, and San Francisco's Chinatown. Be- 
Section of Freedomland is costumed ride low, overland stagecoach, from Cavalry Stockade. 
Perator, 
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FAIRYLAND PARK, Tampa, Fla., is made up of 

18 acres of landscaped gardens that bring to 

life the world of Mother Goose and other 

stories and poems for children. When animals 

аге mentioned in these classics, live animals 
are used wherever possible. 


HERE THE PRINCESS in her castle is waiting y 
for the Knight in Shining Armor. 


j WADED 
NURSERY RHYMES and children's music EDD 
are piped through Fairyland. The park was : 
Planned and executed by the city superin- 
tendent of parks and park employees, Admis- 
sion is free. Below, Peter Rabbit. 
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s police commissioner in 
d building up morale in a badly-shaken department 


soft-spoken, scholarly-appearing man of 59, 
Police Administration and Dean 


ON took over as Chicago" 


ORTANDO WINFIELD WILS 

arch. Keeping order in the city an 

ure were Wilson's two challenges. A 

ilson is now on leave from his posts as Professor of 

of the School of Criminology at the University of California at Berkeley. He had been 

at the university since 1939, with four years off during World War II as a colonel of 

military police in Europe. His salary at the university was $14,700. As head of Chi- 
ost he is scheduled to hold for at least three years, it is 

$30,000. Mr. Wilson came to Chicago in January to head a five-man committee named 

by Mayor Richard Daley to select a new commissioner. The previous incumbent had 

retired under fire, following char dals involving policemen in league with 


the underworld. After interviewing ™ the committee reported that the 
best man for the job was its chairman. the commissioner has insti- 
tuted many changes, including better selection for candidates, more effi- 


cient response to police calls, es, and a promotion 
system based on ability rather than “political clout.” He has completely shaken up his 
top command, basing many of his new assign Е batteries of tests. 


: Shrewd, tough, determined, Mr. Wilson is counte law-enforcement 
situation in the nation's second city. 


by Catholic has been elected President of 

GODFREY SPERLING, JR. the United States. The margin of victory 
was small—very small. President-elect 
Midwest Editor John F. Kennedy’s popular vote did not 
Christian Science Monitor constitute even a majority. Paper-thin, it 


was the smallest popular vote victory in 
Analyzing the Victory. What for this century. 


many years had been thought to be im- The strength of the Democratic party 
possible has now come to pass. A Roman іп this election was reflected much more 
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REPUBLICANS at the 1860 nominating convention, in the Chicago Wigwam. Here Abra- 
ham Lincoln was nominated on а strong anti-slavery platform. The ladies, present in 
large numbers, were interested in politics even then. 


in the races for the House of Represen- 
tatives and the Senate. Thus, President- 
elect Kennedy will have strong majorities 
in both Houses of Congress as he takes 
office. 

However, the Republicans did make 
some gains in Congress. They brought 
their total in the Senate to 36 from 34 
and reduced the Democratic total from 


66 to 64. In the House, the Republicans 
went from 154 to 174 and cut the Demo- 
cratic majority from 283 to 262. 

What were the main elements in the 
victory? As only a few more than a 
hundred thousand votes separated Mr. 
Kennedy and Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon, a number of factors could be sin- 
gled out as being primarily responsible 


B Б ial 
FIRST ENCOUNTER. At the first of their four joint TV appearances, the two presiden 
candidates, John F. Kennedy, Democrat, and Richard M. Nixon, Republican m public 
face in a history-making debate. Many observers felt that the tremendous 
| exposure of the debates helped Kennedy to victory. 

KENNEDY AND МІХО! 
tion" with a large s 
debates, the candida 


N get set in the Chicago CBS television studio for the een 
ection of the nation watching and listening. In one of е, Re 
tes were in different parts of the country but were "joined" by 
split-screen technique. 
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for the extremely narrow victory. 

For example, Vice President-elect Lyn- 
don Johnson could well point to Texas 
and say that his presence on the ballot 
was responsible for bringing the Texas 
electoral votes behind Kennedy. Texas 
alone could be said to have been the 
difference between victory and defeat. 

Again, and perhaps rather ironically, 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey of Min- 
nesota might well say that he was solely 
responsible for the Kennedy victory. For 
the Senator, who was defeated by Ken- 
nedy in the primaries, won in Minnesota 
by a landslide vote. At the same time, 
Kennedy won by only a relative handful 
of votes. Humphrey could well say that 
his own big victory in his home state en- 
abled Kennedy to squeak through. 

Again, the Northern Negroes could say 
that they brought the Presidency to Sen- 
ator Kennedy. In many of the big cities 
the Negro vote rose as high as 70 or 80 
per cent for Kennedy. In Minneapolis, 
for example, the few Negro precincts 
there voted 80 per cent for the President- 
elect. It is nothing new for Negro areas 
in the North to vote heavily Democratic. 
Yet it is true that in both 1956 and 1952, 
President Eisenhower was able to cut 
deeply into this Democratic majority 
among the Negroes. But Kennedy won 
all these people back and perhaps a few 
more. 

_ Again, the heavily Jewish areas, par- 
ticularly in New York City, voted strong- 
ly for Senator Kennedy—so much so that 
these people might well say that they 
were responsible for winning the state of 
New York for the President-elect. Cer- 

„tainly without New York it seems un- 
likely that Mr. Kennedy would have won 
this very close election. 

What then of the Roman Catholic 
vote? There was ample evidence that 
much of this vote did go to Senator Ken- 
nedy. But it has been determined in the 
past that almost 75 per cent of Roman 
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Catholics in America are Democrats any- 
way. What seems certain, of course, is 
that they came back to the Democratic 
party this time. 

What of the Catholics among the Re- 
publicans? There have been polls and 
soundings which show that at least some 
Roman Catholics among the Republicans, 
particularly in the suburbs, did vote for 
Senator Kennedy. And this helped the 
Democrats cut down on the normally 
large Republican majority in suburbia. 
This could have made the difference in 
the extremely narrow victory of Kennedy 
over Nixon in Illinois, where the results 
were so widely questioned that a partial 
recount was made. 

A Mixture of Motives. And what of 
the bloc voting of Protestants against 
Kennedy? Such voting would seem to be 
very much in evidence in the rural Mid- 
west regions and certainly throughout 
the South. But a solid evaluation of all 
this may take years to come by. For ex- 
ample, were the Midwest farmers voting 
against Kennedy because of religion? Or 
was the peace issue paramount in the 
thoughts of the farmer? Many pollsters 
found before the election that the most 
important issue in the agricultural areas 
was the maintenance of peace. Many 
farmers felt that a Republican president 
could keep the peace better than a Demo- 
cratic president could. 

In the South, too, the religious issue 
was mixed with economics. There is a 
basic conservative feeling in the South. 
This feeling helped Mr. Nixon. How 
much of the Southern Nixon vote was 
anti-Kennedy because of religion—how 
much anti-Kennedy because the South- 
erners felt his program would be more 
liberal than they would like? 

In any event, the Kennedy victory 
formula, which was brought forward by 
his supporters as early as 1956, seemed 
to work out quite well. As had been then 
anticipated, the religious issue helped 
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Kennedy in the large metropolitan areas 


—so much so that he won most of these 
in the North, 


At the same time, the el 
conclusively that this was not 1928. Thus, 
r. Kennedy was in many ways able to 
entiment in the 


ection proved 


state had gone to Eisenh in both 
1956 and 1952. ae al 


long, was considered b 
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imagination of the public. 

Actually, the only issue sensed by the 
public generally was the great imponder- 
able—the religious issue. With the elec- 
tion over, some facets of this imponder- 
able can now be evaluated. Certainly the 
issue was not a divisive issue to the extent 
it was years ago. It was not seething be- 
neath the surface. There was free discus- 
sion of the relevancies, and irrelevancies, 
involved. There were some ugly over- 
tones, but not as many as some had 
expected. 

Some observers actually saw very hope- 
ful signs in this protracted discussion of 
church and state and Senator Kennedy— 
a discussion which went on from the be- 
ginning of the primaries all the way 
through to the final election day. For 
example, the American public today is 
probably more aware than ever before 
of the need for cleavage between church 
and state in our society. And this has 
come not so much from Protestants un- 
derscoring this point—although it has 
come from them too—as it has from the 
fact that campaigner Kennedy was almost 
every day emphasizing the importance 
of this church-state separation. Thus, it 
might well be that those people who have 
been very awake to abuses—to church- 
State abuses, that is—in the other per- 
son’s back yard, might now, for the first 
time, be conscious, too, of those abuses 
that occur in their own back yard. Thus, 
progress may move along in our society 
in this manner. Ignorance on this point 
may thus be dispelled, at least to a de- 
gree. And a relative gain in tolerance and 
understanding is achieved. 


Politically, there are other implications. 


in the religious issue. The fact that Ken- 
nedy has won and that he is a Catholic 
changes the scene entirely. Before his 
nomination, there had been a political 
formula in this country which went some- 
thing like this: It’s impossible to elect а 
Catholic to the presidency. 
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Now a Catholic is president. What is 
the new formula? Could it be that there 
will be some who will say that there will 
have to be a Catholic on the Democratic 
ballot in order to win? This is already 
being said, of course, in some state elec- 
tions. At the same time, if this becomes 
somewhat of a formula in years to come, 
could it be that the Republicans will 
counter with a Catholic on the presiden- 
tial ballot? These are some of the more 
interesting overtones that are involved in 
this particular election. 

The Debates. And now for a look at 
the four television debates. There are 
some observers who now say that the big 
difference between victory and defeat for 
Kennedy was the debates—and specifi- 
cally, the first debate. On their first TV 
meeting with some 70,000,000 people 
looking on, Nixon, for some reason or 
other, looked strained and tired. Perhaps 
this resulted from poorly placed TV light- 
ing or perhaps it was Mr. Nixon’s make- 
up. No one knows. But the Republicans, 
including Mr. Nixon himself, acknowl- 
edged that the Nixon TV image was a 
disappointment. In fact, Mr. Nixon was 
Willing to concede the first debate to 

ennedy. 

In the other debates, the Vice Presi- 
dent may have drawn up to Kennedy or 
maybe even passed him, but many ob- 
Servers feel that irreparable damage to 

ixon was done in the first debate. 

Actually, Nixon himself did not want 
the debates, A man who is high in Re- 
Publican councils went to Nixon well in 
advance of the convention in Chicago to 
ask him whether he would be interested 
In a series of TV debates with Kennedy. 

ixon said no. This did not mean that 
he was afraid of Kennedy. In fact Nixon 
Said he thought he could do quite well 
In a debate. The point he made was this: 

hy should I let this man appear on 
the same stage with me? I’m much better 
nown than Kennedy at this point, and, 


DEAN RUSK, selected by President-Elect 
Kennedy as his secretary of state, was 
born in Georgia in 1909. After attend- 
ing Davidson College in North Carolina, 
he attended Oxford University as a 
Rhodes Scholar for two years, where he 
acquired an M.S. degree. He joined the 
faculty of Mills College, California, and 
studied law at the University of Cali- 
fornia. From 1940 to 1946 he saw ex- 
tended service in World War II, follow- 
ing which he became special assistant 
to the Secretary of War. He worked in 
the State Department for four years as 
Assistant Secretary for United Nations 
Affairs, and as Assistant Secretary for 
Far Eastern Affairs. At the time of his 
appointment, he was president of the 
Ford Foundation. 


therefore, my appearance with him on 
the same program would give him access 
to a national audience that would not 
otherwise be available to him. Therefore, 
I will not debate with Kennedy. 

This, in effect, is what Mr. Nixon said. 
But why did he change his mind? With 
the challenge coming as it did from the 
networks, Nixon finally decided that he 
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with him. 

"New Frontiers." What kind of a pres- 
ident will Kennedy be? If his campaign 
performance means anything at all, the 
new President should show great vigor 1n 
the office. Where will his new frontiers 
start? Will there be great social legisla- 
tion? Or is the climate right for extensive 
social experimentation? Some observers 
say that this certainly is not the 1930's. 
And others add that certainly Kennedy 
will find little comfort in the close vote 


ADLAI STEVENSON, two-time loser as a Det 
ocratic presidential candidate, and a 2 hrs 
delegate to the U.N. General Assemb Yr + " 
cepted the post of U. S. ambassador ld by 
United Nations. The post had been ue 
Henry Cabot Lodge until he resigned to 

the Republican vice presidential n 


omination- 


SESTER BOWLES will serve the Kennedy ad- 


could not afford to turn it down—that 
he would look bad if he turned it down. 
He probably regrets his decision today. 

Now for the future. Will Kennedy, 
himself, debate again four years from 
now? Perhaps public pressure will force 
him to do so, but early indications are 
that he will not. His brother, Robert, 
has said absolutely not. As President of 
the United States, Kennedy might well d 
feel that he would be very foolish to let 
anyone share the same vast TV audience 
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—in terms of pushing forward his many 
programs. 

Nonetheless, it seems rather certain 
that there would be an increase in the 
minimum wage and that there would be 
medical help for the aged, perhaps linked 
to Social Security. But how about the 
farm program that Kennedy outlined? 
Would this more conservative Congress 
let such a program through? Or would 
it barely miss? This was one of the ques- 
tions that was being raised as Kennedy 
took office. 

What also of civil rights and civil 
rights legislation? Would civil rights be 
pushed along faster than when the Re- 
publicans were in? The answer to all 
this, of course, may lie with Vice Presi- 


SENATOR FRANK CHURCH, Democrat of Idaho, 

Was the keynoter at the Democratic conven- 

ten. The youthful Church has sometimes been 

mistaken for a pageboy in the corridors of 
the Senate. 


EUGENE J. McCARTHY, senator from Minne- 
sota, served five terms in the House of Repre- 
sentatives before being elected to the Senate. 
He has represented the Congress at several 
international meetings. He was appointed by 
State Secretary Herter to advise the State De- 
partment on UNESCO affairs. He is widely 
known as a speaker and writer on political 
and social problems. His speech nominating 
Stevenson at the Democratic convention won 
wide attention. 


dent-elect Johnson—as he exerts a pow- 
erful influence on Congress. 

What then of the role of Johnson in 
the ensuing years? Will it be a more lib- 
eral Johnson—the man the public saw 
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during the campaign? Or will Johnson 
revert to his old role and thus exert a 
rather moderate influence on Congress 
and on the legislation that comes out of 
Congress during the next four years? 

Kennedy’s main thesis in the campaign 
was this: that there was a great need for 
a forward movement in this country. 
Some of this thesis was linked to what 
Mr. Kennedy called a need for an accel- 
erated economic growth rate which, in 
turn, was linked to what he termed a 
need for more national defense and for 
more space activity. 

How about taxes? Could, as Kennedy 
said, the accelerated growth rate bring 
about a broader tax base that would help 
pay for new social legislation? National 
needs, he said, must be taken care of 
through this growth rate. But—some ob- 


Republicans won 12 and Demo- 
crats 15 of the 27 gubernatorial 
elections. This increased the num- 
ber of Democratic governors from 
33 to 34, and reduced the number 


of Republican governors from 17 
to 16. 


servers asked—even if the growth rate 
should be and must be accelerated, how 
long would it take Kennedy to bring a 
about? Thus, might not additional spend- 
ing—particularly for defense—result in 
increased taxes? 

What of his dealing with other na- 
tions? How will it differ from the previous 
administration. Already President-elect 
Kennedy has indicated that he SE 
if he can, to use Mr. Eisenhower in deal- 
ing with other countries—perhaps ы; 
good will visits, etc. What else will a 
nedy do besides carry out personal diplo 
macy? Will a Democratic ваш KE 
be more flexible in its dealings wit 
Khrushchev and the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries? Or will there be a continuation of 
an implacable stand? Will Kennedy put 
primary emphasis upon trying to bring 
about disarmament with controls? 

How about foreign aid? Will any of 
those countries that are now financially 
back on their feet be told they must bear 
more and more of their share of their 
own and the world's burdens? 

These are questions that are unresolved 
as the President gets ready to take office. 


| PRESIDENT'S WIFE 


JACQUELINE LEE (BOUVIER) KENNEDY is a personality in her own right. 
m. Her beauty has been praised and her sense of style in dress has placed her among 
| the nation's best-dressed women. In fact, her talent for selecting and wearing smart 
and original clothes has received more attention than her distinctions and qualities 
of a quite different order. 3 
Jacqueline Kennedy was educated mainly in European private schools where she 
attained a command of several foreign languages. She attended Vassar College, and 
| there won high grades. Then she transferred to Georgetown University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and from there to a job as reporter-photographer on a Washington 

newspaper. It was during this period that she met her future husband. 

Mrs. Kennedy is interested in art and, in fact, is an amateur painter. She also 
has literary tastes. Her youth, talents, and attractive personality can be counted on 
to give official functions a new sparkle. She seems admirably equipped to fulfill the 
] demanding position of Presidential wife. 
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EISENHOWER, shown here with 
Ost, President Kubitschek of Brazil, was 
^ a tumultuous greeting on his arrival 


in Rio de Janeiro, 


Good Will Tours. During his last year 
in office, President Eisenhower made two 
important tours of foreign countries, de- 
signed to create good will and enhance 
national prestige. The first, to South 
America, was considered a success, in 
spite of some anti-American outbursts, 
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well under control, which marked sev- 
eral of the President's stops. In the e 
the visits to Brazil, Argentina, Chile, к: 
Uruguay added to hemispheric good xo 
ing and to the high regard in which t й 
President is held. Part of the warm ee 
come may have been to make amen à 
for the violent attacks on Vice Presiden 
Nixon on the occasion of his South Amer- 
ican tour in 1958. ber 
The trip to the Far East, on the othe 
hand, had to be cut short, with Japan 
omitted from the itinerary. The Presi- 
dent was reluctant to change his p 
but was persuaded to do so when oe 
Japanese government in deep a's 
withdrew its invitation because it 1 
not feel that it could control ine 
demonstrations. If the United States los 
face as a result, so, too, did Japan. Among 
a fantastically polite people, to treat an 
invited guest with such discourtesy ar 
loss of honor and “face” throughout ү 
world and especially in the Orient. A a 
it showed how far post-war Тарвас 
youth had departed from the traditions 
of their ancestors. The Japanese Bove 
ment tried to make amends by later in 
viting the President to visit the country 
after his retirement from office. _ 
Prestige Is Complex. The two accore 
panying pictures illustrate public reac 
tion to these tours—and they also illus- 
trate the tricky nature of prestige. Mass 
demonstrations, for or against a person 
or a nation, may not be the soundest О 
barometers. However, they provide indi- 
cations of feeling and reaction that must 
be considered and analyzed. Is prestige, 
then, nothing solid and fixed, but flitting 
up and down in will-o’-the-wisp fashion? 
Is it dependent on accidental happenings 
rather than actions and policies over the 
years? Prestige is a complex of many ele- 
ments. Chance happenings, misunder- 


standings, and Propaganda all play their 
part in the total “image.” 
For instance, United States prestige 


went down when Sputnik went up. The 
Soviet success hurt our military and sci- 
entific prestige. This suggests that pres- 
tige should be divided into different cate- 
gories—scientific, economic, and moral. 

It Depends on Others. Another and 
perhaps the most important aspect of 
prestige is that it is dependent on the 
evaluations of others. It reflects the stand- 
ing, status, or reputation of a nation or 
person in the eyes of other nations and 
persons. And this may be honestly earned, 
based on reality, or it may be condi- 
tioned by propaganda and untruths. 
Consider the effect on the minds of Com- 
munist peoples of the steady barrage of 
anti-American, anti-capitalistic propa- 
ganda that rains down upon them. They 
have been astonished to find that indi- 
vidual Americans they may chance to 


meet are not monsters. 

Loss of prestige in the eyes of friends 
and allies was, in the year 1960, more 
serious. The United States found itself, 
in some important matters of foreign pol- 
icy, not only denounced by the Unfree 
World, but criticized by neutrals and at 
odds with allies. Political trends were 
running against U. S. hopes and aims in 
many parts of the world. 

So it was that all through 1960 those 
responsible for U. S. foreign policy were 
giving the question of prestige serious 
thought. In spite of good intentions, in 
spite of lavish contributions of money 
and effort in behalf of less fortunate na- 
tions, the United States somehow found 
itself with diminished stature in world 
opinion. A new administration promised 
an energetic new beginning. 


THIS DEMONSTRATION of Japanese students in front of the American Embassy in 
Tokyo, and others like it, caused the cancellation of President Eisenhower's scheduled 


trip to Japan. _ 
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ES PUERTO RICO 


Island Commonwealth. Puerto Rico, 
GOV. LUIS MUNOZ MARIN was a small island in the Caribbean, lying 
re-elected in November for another between Haiti and the Dominican Re- 
four-year term. public and the Virgin Islands, has been 
linked to the United States in a new rela- 
tionship for the past eight years. 
Neither a colony nor a state, Puerto 
Rico occupies a unique status, that of 
commonwealth. The dictionary meanings 
of commonwealth do not precisely apply 
here. The Spanish-language version most 
familiar to Puerto Ricans is Estado Libre 
Asociado, Associated Free State. Puerto 
Ricans are U. S. citizens, sharing with 
the citizens of the mainland a common 
defense, foreign policy, common market 
and currency, and common Federal laws 
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(with some exceptions). Puerto Ricans 
do not vote in national elections, have 
no voting representatives in Congress, 
have autonomy in directing their own 
local affairs, including the collecting and 
spending of their own taxes and the elec- 
tion of their own governor and legis- 
lature. Puerto Rico sends to Washington 
a Resident Commissioner, elected by the 
voters of the island for a term of four 
years. He has no vote in Congress. Puerto 
Ricans may enter and leave continental 
United States freely and without formali- 
ties. If they become residents, they may 
vote in all elections provided they com- 
ply with local election laws. 

Tropical Slum. Twenty-five years ago 
Puerto Rico was called “the slum of the 
Caribbean.” As a dependency of the 
United States it was a very poor adver- 
tisement of the country’s competence as 


PETROCHEMICALS INDUSTRY. Below, 
Guayanilla, on the south coast of Puerto 


a colonial power. The economy of the 
island was primitive, illiteracy was ex- 
tremely high, and the per capita income 
was $121 a year. It was far too densely 
populated to support its people by agri- 
culture alone, and industrial develop- 
ment lagged. Many of the women, skilled 
in handwork, gained a miserable wage 
at piece work by embroidering cotton 
garments which were exported to the 
mainland. The natural resources were 
few: hard-working people, some minerals 
barely worth exploiting, a balmy climate 
(the year-round temperature ranges from 
75 to 85 degrees), and a mellow soil 
which produced fabulous crops of sugar 
cane for the big sugar companies. 
Migration. The depression of the early 
1930’s hit the island hard, and a heavy 
migration to the United States set in. 
This was to rise sharply in the post-war 


the plant of the Union Carbide Company at 


Rico. Petrochemicals is a growing industry. 
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ДОК if OL, one of a type widely used in Puerto Rico. The pre-fabricated «Боор 
cost $2,200 per classroom and can be easily moved where needed, assuring school chil- 
dren uninterrupted education. 


years, then recede. Free entry into the 
United States brought a better life to 
Puerto Ricans in some respects, but as- 
similation into a different culture proved 
difficult. New problems were created in 
the cities where the islanders settled. In 
spite of the migration, the Puerto Rican 
population rose, and Puerto Rico is today 
one of the most densely settled areas in 
the world, with about 674 inhabitants to 
the square mile. At present, the birth rate 
is declining rapidly. 

A Wise Leader. After the unsettled 
period of the 1930's, marked by make- 
shift and generally unsatisfactory poli- 
cies, in 1940 Luis Munoz Marin became 
the President of Insular Senate. Since 
that date his name has been synonymous 
with Puerto Rico's progress. In 1948, Don 
Luis, as he is commonly known, was the 
first popularly elected governor, and he 

as been re-elected three times. His pres- 
ent term of office expires in January, 
1965. Latin Americans favor strong lead- 
ers, and Munoz is a vigorous, purposeful 
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man. But in the two decades he has been 
governing Puerto Rico, he has never mis- 
used power—although there have been 
troubled times when he has been de- 
nounced by Puerto Ricans and "e 
landers for his methods and policies. 
man of action, yet a dreamer too, he has 
used a variety of methods, and under 
his leadership they have worked. We 
are neither radical nor conservative,” he 
has said, “we are merely realistic.” Puerto 
Rico’s economic planning is considered a 
model of ordered development. 
Apprenticeship. Born in San Juan, 
Luis Munoz Marin (pronounced loo-ees 
moon-yoss mahreen) is the son of a 
Puerto Rican statesman. He was brought 
up in New York City and Washington, 
and entered Georgetown University, 
where he studied law. He began to 
translate English works into Spanish and 
to write for American quality magazines. 
He had some talent as a poet, and mar- 
ried an American poet. This marriage 
was later dissolved by divorce. Returning 
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to the island, he flung himself into poli- 
tics, joining the Liberal Party and becom- 
ing editor and publisher of the newspaper 
La Democratia. He began to advocate in- 
dependence for the island. In 1932 he 
was elected senator in the Puerto Rican 
legislature. Six years later he formed the 
Popular Democratic Party and cam- 
paigned among the landless peasants 
with a promise of land reform. He per- 
suaded the jibaros to vote for him instead 
of selling their votes to another candidate 
for $2, an old island custom. The people 
needed money and didn’t realize they 
were contributing to corruption in gov- 
ernment by accepting bribes. 

By 1940, Munoz had begun to shift 
his views of the advisability of Puerto 
Rican independence. Later he com- 
pletely dropped his support of the in- 
dependence movement, convinced that 
the Puerto Rican economy derived great 
benefits from association with the United 
States. The experience of recent years has 
confirmed him in the view that the island 
was not ready to "go it alone.” 

“Operation Bootstrap.” This was the 
slogan by which Puerto Rico made known 
its intention of pulling itself up by its 
own efforts. Governor Munoz attacke 
economic and educational problems under 
a long-range program. Poverty and illit- 
eracy, he knew, could not be wiped out 
in a decade, but beginnings could be 
made. Progress has not slackened for he 
has inspired the people with his own 
vision. “We must live like angels and 
produce like the devil,” he told them. 

Education. Illiteracy has been greatly 
reduced by the expansion of elementary 
schools. The number of teachers rose 
from 6,294 in 1940 to 12,302 in 1958. 
According to a United Nations report o 
1957, 29.9 per cent of Puerto Rico’s popu- 
lation were enrolled in elementary, sec 
ondary, and vocational schools. This fig- 
ure was the world's highest, with the 
United States second with about 26 


CITY MANAGER. Dona Felisa Rincon de Gau- 
thier has been San Juan's mayor for many 
years. Dona Felisa, a devout Roman Catholic, 
faced possible excommunication for issuing a 
statement to the press criticizing the Catholic 
bishops for their pastoral letters which for- 
bade Catholics to vote for Governor Marin at 
the November election. The hierarchy objected 
to Marin because he is against state support 
for church schools and also for his stand on 
birth control. The Governor was nevertheless 
re-elected, receiving 58 per cent of the votes 


cast. 


per cent. Today the percentage would be 
well over one-third if university students 
were included. Puerto Rico's four fine 
institutions of higher learning have all 
been greatly expanded. The University 
of Puerto Rico has grown from an en- 
rollment of 4,987 in 1940 to 16,753 in 
1958. A School of Medicine and a School 
of Dentistry have been added, and the 
University is becoming a center for the 
peacetime applications of atomic energy. 
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SUGAR HARVEST. Puert 


o Rican su 
or in liquid form through 


At the lower academic levels, the great 
need is for more effective teaching of the 
English language. This is being met by 
sending elementary school teachers to 
certain small colleges in the United 
States where they will learn English 
thoroughly and return to teach it. 
program of community education 
With the' aim of arousing civic-minded- 
Dess, has been aided by the showing of 
documentary films in village centers. This 
has had technical-expert help from the 
United Nations, 
Health. Hospitals and health services 
were established by the government, with 
the result that life expectancy has risen 
from 46 to 64 in the past 20 years. The 
irth rate is now declining, as so fre- 
quently happens when the standard of 
living is improved. $ 
Mixed Economy. Once a Socialist, 
Munoz has promoted government own- 
ership and control in some areas of eco- 
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= 7 ог belt, 
ar is loaded aboard ship by rail car, convey | 
Pipes. A little rain would quickly turn this load into syrup 


nomic life. At the outset of the indui 
trialization program, for instance, ee 
capital could not be found to ta qued 
risk. The government started dto 
tories and ran them successfully. s 
the factories were sold and the шоп 
used for stimulating private шуш 
in various enterprises. Mainland one 
prisers have been attracted to Puerto int 
by tax advantages and lower арені 0б 
costs. More than 600 new factories ai 
been established, giving ko) Ae x 
50,000 persons. Factory wages have do d 
bled in the past six years and now Y 
at about $36.40 a week. Unemploymen 
is high, but the government is reduc- 
ing it by helping industry to locate 
trained workers and by setting up train- 
ing programs for the unskilled. 

Rural Life. Co-operation has been the 
method used in building up the rural 
economy. The majority of villagers and 
peasants were housed in dilapidated 
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shacks, and many still are, but a gov- 
ernment agency stepped in to provide 
building materials and supervision. The 
people themselves work together to build 
new homes that cost each homeowner 
about $350. They pay back the original 
cost over a period of 10 years, and the 
money is used to help similar projects 
elsewhere. 

Land reform was a crying need. In 
Puerto Rico it didn’t come about by sud- 
den expropriation, but slowly over the 
years. It was opposed as “creeping So- 
cialism,” but nevertheless the big feudal 
estates were purchased or reduced in size. 
Corporate landownings were limited to 
500 acres. The surplus was distributed 
to landless agricultural workers. 

Although income from manufacturing 
surpassed that from farming in 1955, 
Operation Bootstrap also aimed to im- 
prove the agricultural picture so that the 
island could feed itself instead of import- 
ing a large share of its food. The major 
products are still sugar, tobacco, coffee, 
rum, and fibers, but orchards and many 
other crops are being developed. Stock 
raising, with breeds adapted to the cli- 
mate, is helping the food situation by 
providing locally produced meat and 
milk. The older generation of farmers 
is reluctant to try new ways until suc- 
cess with a different method or crop can 
be demonstrated. 

In general it may be said that Puerto 
Rico has followed flexible and sensible 
methods in building up the economy- 
That this approach has paid off is shown 
by the fact that personal per capita in- 
come now stands at $514 a year. With 
the exception of Venezuela, which has 
high royalties from oil, this is the highest 
income of any Latin American country. 

Tourism. In ever greater numbers tour- 
ists are discovering Puerto Rico—its beau- 
tiful beaches, its interesting historical 
sites, its exotic rain forest. Luxury hotels 
and modest quarters are available. In 


ы nw 
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NEW HEADQUARTERS of International Business 
Machines Corporation, recently opened in San 
Juan. The building has a sculptured sun screen 
at the front, and on the sides solar-controlled 
sunshades that open and close automatically. 
Henry Klumb, the building is 
admirably adapted to Puerto Rico's sub-trop- 


Designed by 


ical climate. 


1960 some 310,000 visitors were expected, 
leaving behind an estimated $60,000,000. 
The island is also being chosen by main- 
landers as a pleasant haven for retire- 
ment. 

Politics. Corruption in government 
was cleaned out with the new regime. 
Munoz is himself the soul of integrity. 
A year or so ago the legislature raised 
the governor's salary from $10,000 to 
$20,000. Munoz declined to accept the 
increase. It remains available for the next 
holder of the office. 

To end crooked elections and ensure 
an honest registration it was required 
that all voters of every district gather in 
a large hall at a fixed hour. Then, at the 
appointed time, each would quickly regis- 
ter, thus eliminating repeaters. The same 
method applies to the voting. 

Not all Puerto Ricans agree with the 
aims of Governor Munoz’ Popular Dem- 
ocratic Party, but other parties function 
freely. In the 1956 election, Munoz won 
62.2 per cent of the total, with the rest 
of the votes divided among three parties. 
The Independent Party (Independentista) 
wants full independence by constitution- 
al means as soon as possible. The State- 
hood Party (Estadista) advocates WS: 
statehood and is affiliated with the Re- 
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LUXURY APARTMENTS are rising in San Juan's 
residential sections. These tall buildings on 
the beach are called "condominiums," with 
each individual owning his own apartment, 
Which can be bought and sold like a single- 


family house. 


publican Party of the mainland. The 
small, revolutionary Nationalist Party 
(Nationalista), responsible for the gun- 
fire in the U. S. Congress some years ago, 
is no longer on the ballot. 

Puerto Rico has religious as well as 
political freedom. Although it is predom- 
inantly Catholic, many Protestant groups 
work there and have contributed to its 
Progress in many ways. A bill for reli- 
gious education on released time, strongly 
Supported by the Catholic Church, was 
recently defeated in the legislature. 

In 1953, President Eisenhower sent a 
message to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations stating 
the legislative assembly of Puerto Rico 
adopts a resolution in favor of more com- 
plete or even absolute independence,” he 
“will immediately thereafter recommend 
to Congress that such independence be 
granted.” A bill for a plebiscite on status 
—commonwealth, statehood, or inde- 
pendence—to be initiated by petition 
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“if at any time 
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and held in a non-election year, was re- 
cently passed by the legislature. Observ- 
ers doubt, however, that such a plebiscite 
will be held in the near future. : 

And Now—. Puerto Rico's revolution 
has been a peaceful, stage-by-stage "ed 
in contrast with other violent upheavals. 
In fact, it has been a model for other ой 
derdeveloped countries. It has attracte 
more than 10,000 officials, Point Four 
students, and technicians from all over 
the world to study its methods. nig a 
whole people, according to Munoz, "s 
been raised in a few years from gespa 
and direst poverty to relative prosperity 
and dynamic purposefulness. The sto - 
is not yet ended. After Operation à 
strap comes Operation Mec Pe ^ 
ity), with the aim of developing + 
people's cultural life. At a recent meet! is 
Munoz said that a good economy M 
essential to a good life for it is the ay 
means of sustaining it; but without à 
good life, the good economy is каш 
less. Much emphasis is therefore no ý 
being placed on fostering ееси 
seums, libraries, music, painting, ап imer 
other arts. An Institute of Puerto Rica 
culture is extremely active in «рол ШЕ 
recitals, exhibits of painting and sculp 
ture, and in restoring historic buildings. 
The Casals Festival and the beet 
wealth Symphony Orchestra are € 
internationally famous. The fourt sa 
nual Casals Festival, with the — 
old Spanish cellist as the leading «cd 
tion, was held in June. The new con 
servatory of Music promises to d 
an ever-increasing number of Pue 
Rican musicians. aig 

All these activities are sponsore aA 
the Commonwealth government. But t ч 
recent establishment at a en 3 
University, San German, of the шеш 
tional String Congress, headed by E 
famed composer, Roy Harris, е sd 
still greater cultural development un 
private auspices. 


Quotations of the Year 


January 
“I have an idea that in two or three hundred years English will be the uni- 
versal language, spoken all over the world. Of course it won't be the English we 
speak now; it will probably be even more strange than the language of Chaucer 
is to us now, but it will be founded on the language of today.” 
—W. Somerset Maugham. 


“Somewhere along the line we have become fat, smug, and spiritually anemic. 
| We interpret the ‘pursuit of happiness’ to mean the pursuit of leisure, and for 
this reason we are at a loss when we try to explain our ideals to other peoples 
whom we would have copy our way of life.” | Dr. Grayson Kirk, president of 
Columbia University. 


February 
ists on having the last word often has it.” 


| — Dr. Kenneth C. Hutchin, a British doctor giving 
advice to wives on how to keep husbands alive. 


"The wife who always ins 


"The record shows how far certain advertisers, producers, and others will go 


| to wring the last possible dollar of profit out of the privilege of using the airwaves. 


| They have ruthlessly exploited many persons in all walks of life, including a 


member of the faculty of a great institution of learning, a minister of religion, 
the executive director of a national organization of business and professional 
women, a labor organizer, and, worst of all, children, for their private gain.” 
— From the interim report of the House subcommittee 
investigating TV and radio program rigging. 


March 


| “Policemen should accept a way of 

of the average citizen. They must act without regard to race, cre 
affiliation. I add ‘political affiliation’ because this is Chicago. 

—Orlando W. Wilson, new superintendent of police, 

Chicago, speaking to a mass meeting of policemen. 


life and a behavior pattern far above that 
ed, or political 


“If they reach a decision that they want to limit population growth at a cer- 


А н ; A » 
| tain point and come to us for assistance, we should give it to them. 


| _Vice President Richard М. Nixon, speaking at an 
annual convention of Associated Church Press. 
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"It is a source of never-ending surprise to me how the vast majority of native- 
born Americans take their cherished liberties for granted, as something they 
don’t have to struggle for. And, somehow, I am profoundly worried as to what 
has happened to the American frontier spirit.” —Dr. Wernher von Braun. 


“If it is true that every man in a democracy need not be an originator of policy 
but must be a good judge of it, then our citizens must be well enough acquainted 
with the general principles of science to be good judges of policy based wpon it, 
or at least be able to reject spurious policies founded on pseudoscience or non- 


science." —Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, Chancellor 


of the University of California. 


“We are fostering a cruel deception on the American people if we try to per- 
® suade them that they can have civilian defense through underground shelters in 
the next war. . . . There is one and only one defense against a nuclear war— 


and that is peace.” —Gov. Robert Meyner of New Jersey. 


_ When we say that we give the public what it wants, we really say that we 
give the public what we think it wants. When we say that the public does not 
want a serious program, what we're really saying is that we don't know how to 
do the program well enough to attract and hold an audience.” 

—Irving Gitlin, program executive of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 


May 


_ "The kind of science taught in many of our schools and colleges today con- 
sists of massive doses of facts without conceptual order, without unity, without 
a knowledge of their development and without feeling for the intellectual 
methods that pulled these facts from nature.” 


—Dr. Paul DeH. Hurd of Stanford University. 

е 
We are confused and uncertain because our nation has a divided soul. Com- 
mercialism and self-interest have clouded our concept of liberty. We do not know 


where we are going.” —The Rev. John Sutherland Bonnell, Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York City. 


po 


"In business if you 


A plan successfully over a period of years you are considered 
a genius; but when you 


1 go into government, if you plan ahead you are a Socialist.” 
—Sen. Stuart Symington. 
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July 


“Woodrow Wilson’s New Freedom promised our nation a new political and 
economic framework. Franklin Roosevelt's New Deal promised security and 
succor to those in need. But the New Frontier of which I speak is not a set of 
promises—it is a set of challenges. It sums up not what I intend to offer the Ameri- 
can people, but what I intend to ask of them. It appeals to their pride, not their 
pocketbook—it holds out the promise of more sacrifice instead of more security.” 

—Sen. John F. Kennedy, in his acceptance speech. 


"We consider that the Monroe doctrine has outlived its time, has outlived 
itself, has died, so to say, a natural death. Now the remains of this doctrine 
should best be buried as every dead body is so that it should not poison the air 
by its decay. That would be the correct thing to do and this is what will happen 
apparently.” —Premier Nikita Khrushchev. 


БУ ДА 


"I don't believe this country is in its decline and fall. I believe that with grow- 
ing strength and determination we can influence the expansion of freedom in the 
world.” —Herbert Hoover, on his 86th birthday. 


“It seems to me to be time to look ahead and to brush aside those conflicts 
and divergencies of views and emotions which for too long have delayed a con- 
centrated effort to mold the people of the Congo into a happy and prosperous 
state, adding to the stability and progress of Africa and thereby contributing to 
the peace of the world.” _ Secretary Dag Hammarskjold of the United Nations. 


September 


"I have traveled alone, unarmed, all through the interior of the Caucasus, 
Turkey, Mongolia, Persia, amid primitive tribes supposed to be hostile to white 
men. Í have also gone among bandits in such places and never been molested. 
But here in a so-called civilized city, in the evening on a lighted street, near a 
large university, I am attacked by jungle beasts. I do not think such things should 
be tolerated.” —Dr. Karl H. Menges, Columbia professor 

attacked by teen-agers. 


“Tt was a difficult and painful experience to leave our native country, families 
and friends. Yet we felt that the United States Government, in carrying out poli- 
cies dangerous to world peace, should not be allowed to rely upon these emo- 


tional attachments to guarantee the loyalty of citizens.” 
— Bernon F. Mitchell and William H. Martin, 


who defected to the Soviet Union. 
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“I don’t think I have ever been anywhere where misunderstanding was so 
deep. . . . Suspicion leads to rumors, rumors lead to fear, and fear often erupts 


in panic.” —Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, on his return from the Congo. 


Ocloter 


“We have added years to man’s life. Now we face an even greater challenge— 
adding life to these years. In other words, we have given the American people 
the opportunity to enjoy nearly twice as many years as did their ancestors and 
now we have the obligation to help turn old age into something more than a 
chronological period of life.” —Dr. Louis M. Orr, president of the 

American Medical Association. 


“We will ask our allies to share the increasing burden of building the military 
and economic strength of the free world. The nations of Western Europe, whose 
economies we have helped to restore, should now assume full partnership in the 
struggle against Communism.” —Sen. John F. Kennedy. 


November 


No African can rest content with the prospects of the future unless and until 
Ie fact of racial discrimination has been wiped from the face of the 
Cn —Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia. 


“ Р 
ii The kingdoms and the crowns which the Moslems have lost in the course of 
istory are far less important than the kingdom of the free and searching mind 


which they have lost in the process of intellectual stagnation.” 
—President Ayub Khan of Pakistan. 


“ H H Pog . H 14, i 

It is obvious that religion cannot isolate itself from politics any more than it 
can isolate itself from life itself. An election is an ethical decision involving an 
exercise in conscience; therefore voting is a sacred act.” 


—The Rev. Donald S. Harrington, — 
Community Church, New York City. 


December 
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own organizational advantages.” 


“ А Е 
“Americans more than ever see the churches of Jesus Christ as competing 
social groups pulling and hauling, propagandizing and pressurizing for their 
—The Rey. Eugene Blake, urging union 
of four Protestant denominations. 


“Summit diplomacy is to be approached with the wariness with which a pr 


an physician prescribes a habit-forming drug—a technique to be employe 
rarely and under exceptional circumstances, with rigorous safeguards against its 


becoming a habit-forming drug" . Dean Rusk, newly appointed Sec. of State. 


ST. PAUL'S LUTHERAN CHURCH, Sarasota, 


architecture has always expr 
Provides extra room needed 
increased by visitors. 


Religious Press. A flourishing sector 
of the publishing industry in the United 
States is the religious press. Although the 
largest number of publications in this 
category issues from New York City, sev- 
eral other cities are important in the 
field, notably Washington, D. C., Phila- 
delphia, Boston, St. Louis, Chicago, and 
Los Angeles. 

A publishing directory lists 61 religious 
publications with a nation-wide circula- 
tion. A complete list runs to many hun- 
dreds. They vary widely in appearance, 
scope, and the audiences to which they 
appeal: from Sunday Pix for children, 
which has a circulation of a million, to 
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Fla. The vertical sweep upward in church 
essed aspiration. Here the broad space under the eaves 
during the winter when the size of the congregation is 
The architect was Victor Lundy. 


high-brow religious quarterlies with only 
a few thousand readers. Publications hav- 
ing a very wide distribution are the 
“family” type, whose varied content ap- 
peals to different reading levels. 
Together, a monthly family-style mag- 
azine which continues The Christian 
Advocate, is an official organ of the 
Methodist Church. While it carries news 
of Methodist activities, personalities, and 
problems, it also publishes fiction and ar- 
ticles of general concern. The opinions 
expressed by contributors do not neces- 
sarily reflect official views. The material 
is attractively presented, with many illus- 
trations, including eight pages of photo- 
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graphs in color. The circulation is nearly 
three-quarters of a million. 

Presbyterian Life, published twice 
monthly by the General Assembly of 
the United Presbyterian Church, is a 
well-edited, illustrated magazine, reli- 
gious in tone and emphasis, with a cir- 
culation approaching a million. Home 
Life, a Baptist monthly, and the Baptist 
Adult Union Quarterly each has a circu- 
lation of more than three-quarters of a 
million. The Lutheran denominations 
are served by a large number of publica- 
tions, including The Lutheran Standard. 
Others with a devoted following include 
The Living Church and The Churchman, 
Episcopal; Signs of the Times, Seventh 
Day Adventist; The Friends Journal, So- 
ciety of Friends, and the Christian Science 
Journal. Within Protestantism there are a 
number of thoughtful publications with- 
out denominational orientation. These 
include The Christian Scholar, a quar- 
terly published by the National Council 
of Churches of Christ, The Christian 
Herald, a monthly with a circulation of 
more than 400,000, and The Christian 
Century, a journal of opinion which 
takes a strong stand on contemporary 
ethical issues. 

Roman Catholicism sponsors a wide 
range of publications. On a high intel- 
lectual level are the two weeklies of gen- 
eral interest, America, the organ of the 
Jesuit Fathers of the United States and 
Canada, and Commonweal, which covers 
public affairs, literature, and the arts, as 
well as religious topics. Extension, a mag- 
azine with a circulation approaching half 
a million, Young Catholic Messenger, 
with a circulation of 692,000, and Our 
Sunday Visitor, with more than 809,000, 
are publications with popular appeal. 
There is a vast number of Catholic pub- 
lications with a local, diocesan, or spe- 
cial-group circulation. The Catholic Di- 
gest is a monthly devoted in the main to 
secular topics of general interest. 
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Of the several communities of the 
Jewish faith, each has its own publica- 
tions. Tradition, a scholarly quarterly, is 
the organ of Orthodox Jewish thought. 
Judaism, a quarterly of Jewish life and 
thought, is published by the American 
Jewish Congress. Midstream, published 
by the Theodore Herzl Foundation, is 4 
quarterly devoted especially to Israel and 
the problems of Zionism. Commentary, 
a literary monthly, is sponsored by the 
American Jewish Committee. Many duy 
publications are issued by and for specia 
groups within Judaism. A newspaper, on 
the lines of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, is scheduled for publication in 1961. 

Church Attendance. It has been com- 
monly believed that the older you get, S 
more regularly you will attend church. 
One researcher has turned in a d 
mixed report. His study of the churc 5 
going habits of about 7,000 Michigan 
adults showed that among Catholic pr 
church-going declined with age, althoug 
Catholic women continued their aem 
habits of piety. Among Protestants, only 
Negro men increased their church going 
with age. The Jews proved an есерш 
Within this group aging persons of [о 
sexes were the most faithful in attend- 
ance. 

The Church and Delinquency. The 
National Council of Churches held 4 
workshop-conference during the sum- 
mer, attended by 70 educators, socia 
workers, and clergymen. It drew up ê 
program outlining possible ways the 
churches could help in preventing juve- 
nile delinquency. In the opinion of Roy 
G. Ross, general secretary of the Council, 
delinquency is due to these basic causes: 
many aspects of social upheaval in today’s 
world; decline of a culture, which his- 
torically has been Christian, and a de- 
cline in adult standards; drastic changes 
in American home life; lack of a signifi- 


cant challenge to the physical and spirit- 
ual resources of youth. 


Mergers. American Lutherans who 
share the same beliefs but who have 
maintained various denominations have 
now combined three of these into one 


n ishops and archbishops recently 
POPE JOHN XXIII, with one of the 14 new bis! 
consecrated. The bishop is Poreku Dery, of Wa, Ghana. 


organization. The merger, which brings 
together different national Lutheran 
groups, will be known as the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church. It reduces the total 
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' number of Lutheran denominations to 
eleven. The Lutheran churches in the 
United States have a total membership 
of about 8,000,000. 

Another merger is that of the Unitarian 
and Universalist denominations, which 
becomes effective early in 1961. The new 
group will be called the Unitarian Uni- 
versalist Association. The merger agree- 
ment affirmed the independence and 
autonomy of local churches, fellowships, 
and associate members. The new associa- 
tion will number about 200,000 adult 
members in nearly 800 churches and 
more than 300 lay fellowships. As a 
statement of position it approved this 
phrasing: “To cherish and spread uni- 
versal truths taught by the great proph- 
ets and teachers of humanity in every age 
and tradition, immemorially summarized 
in their essence as love to God and love 
to man.” The statement omits any refer- 
ence to Jesus or the Judeo-Christian tra- 
dition. Neither sect requires that mem- 
bers believe in the divinity of Christ. 
James R. Killian, chairman of the cor- 
poration of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and former assistant to 
President Eisenhower for science and 
technology, continues as moderator of 
the Unitarians until the union becomes 
effective. 

Bible Reading in School. The Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis 
voiced its unanimous opposition to the 
practice of reading the Bible for devo- 
tional purposes in public schools. These 
leaders of Reform Jews in the United 
States also went on record in opposition 
to released-time religious instruction. 
Both practices, they believed, are in con- 
flict with the Constitutional principle of 
separation of church and state. The Jew- 
ish leaders asserted that “to read the 
Bible without comment, as required by 
existing law in many states, is to reduce 
to a mechanical routine what should be 
a meaningful experience . . . The reading 
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of any particular Bible translation, even 
if recited without comment, introduces 
sectarian interpretation and would vio- 
late the religious conscience of some 
children." 

In Miami, five parents, including one 
agnostic, one Unitarian, and one Jew. 
brought suit to stop Bible reading and 
other religious practices, including nativ- 
ity and resurrection pageants, in the 
public schools. During the hearings, it 
was pointed out that Roman Catholics 
have objected to Bible readings from the 
King James version of the Bible, since 
they use only the Douai version. In New 
York, the legality of daily recital in 
school of the prayer recommended by 
the State Board of Regents was being 
tested in the courts. 

Methodists and Segregation. In Den- 
ver, about 800 ministers and laymen at- 
tending the General Conference of the 
Methodist Church voted three to one to 
retain an all-Negro diocese within the 
church instead of integrating the Negro 
membership. They also rejected a move 
to cut off funds from the theological 
schools of Duke and Emory Universities, 
which had turned away Negro appli- 
cants. The former institution had also 
fired 12 members of the theological facul- 
ty for supporting the “sit-in” movement. 

The national leadership of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church gave support to 
the “sit-ins.” 

The "Religious Issue." The national 
election brought "the religious issue" to 
the fore. A 150-man conference of promi- 
nent Protestant ministers and laymen 
questioned whether a Roman Catholic 
President would be able to withstand 
pressures from the hierarchy of his 
church. A statement issued by the con- 
ferees expressed certain reservations, and 
declared that the "Roman Catholic 
Church has repeatedly attempted to 
break down the wall of separation by 
а continuous campaign to secure public 


NEARLY A MILLION persons a year have been visiting Temple Square, Salt Lake City, 
during their travels. Visitors are interested in the Mormons and their way of life, as well 
as the unique structure for which the Square is famous. On the left, the Tabernacle, 
completed in 1863, is considered one of the world’s great auditoriums for its acoustics 


and unobstructed space. Its wooden trusses, like the ribs of an umbrella, were hewed 
into shape, then steamed, bent, cooled, and hoisted into place by ох-ромег. It is as 
strong today as the day it was built. Daily free concerts on the Tabernacle's famous 
organ are well attended and the public may also attend Tabernacle Choir rehearsals. 
On the right is the Temple, which is not open to non-Mormons. It is the center for reli- 
gious, educational, and administrative activity. The Mormon religion is marked by 
toleran, piety, and missionary zeal. Today's membership numbers about 1,458,000. 

e Mormon Church (also known as the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints) 

maintains missions in several foreign countries. 


rapas in support of its schools and insti- port of certain types of parochial school 
x It reviewed John F. Kennedy's aid when he was a member of the House 
В а record in respect to these matters, of Representatives to a reversal of this 

nding that he had evolved from sup- general position when he was a Senator. 
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Thirty-seven Protestant denominations 
were represented at the conference, mod- 
erated by the Rev. Norman Vincent 
Peale, who later disassociated himself 
from the prevailing view. 

Following this, the Kennedy campaign 
headquarters issued a leaflet stating the 
Senator’s views on eleven different as- 
pects of the religious question. Later he 
met with a group of religious leaders in 
the South, where the strongest opposition 
to a Catholic president was found, and 
submitted to questioning. Both in person 
and in the printed materials he declared 
that he would be subject to no ecclesias- 
tical pressures in the performance of his 
duties if elected President. Although vari- 
ous statements came from official Roman 
Catholic sources, the view seemed to pre- 
vail that the high Catholic office-holder, 
in the United States, was free of clerical 
controls. 

Nevertheless, the Protestant clergy 
continued to be concerned—and divided. 
On the Sunday before election, many re- 
frained from an expression of opinion, 
others expressed an opinion without urg- 
ing it on their parishioners, still others 
issued warnings. Religion in politics had 
been thought about and talked about as 
never before in American life. 

Shortened Breviary. The prayers Ro- 
man Catholic priests are required to say 
daily, outside the daily Mass, are to be 
cut in half, according to reliable reports 
from the Vatican. The new breviary is 
to be condensed to two volumes. At pres- 
ent it is usually printed in four volumes, 
one for each season of the year. Instead 
of the 45 to 60 minutes which a priest 
must spend in the recital of the breviary, 
the time will be cut to 30 minutes or less. 
This will be the third such cut during 
the present century. The aim of the 
change is to give the priest more time 
for other duties. There are about 50,000 
priests in the United States and 350,000 
elsewhere in the world. 
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In the Congo. Pope John XXIII, in the 
fourth encyclical letter of his reign, urged 
that Roman Catholic missions through- 
out the world increase their efforts. The 
current number of Catholic missionary 
workers is 6,782, the largest group serv- 
ing in Latin America. 

The Pope announced that the former 
Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi had 
been transformed from missionary terri- 
tory into ordinary ecclesiastical areas 
with their own hierarchy and clergy, 
comprising eight archdioceses and 
suffragen dioceses. Five of the bishops are 
Africans, and the whole territory will be 
entrusted to African clergymen as quick- 
ly as possible. Seven African missionary 
bishops have been named for other areas 
of Africa. ў 

Among the ten new cardinals appoint- 
ed by Pope John was the African, Bishop 
Laurian Rugambwa, of Tanganyika, who 
was born a pagan and is the first known 
Negro cardinal; and Archbishop Peter 
Talsuo Doi of Tokyo, the first Japanese 
cardinal. | 

Communism and Catholicism. Since 
the shift in power following World War 
II, about 50,000,000 Catholics living in 
four East European countries have come 
under Communist control. Precise infor- 
mation is lacking as to the situation of 
these various national communities. Each 
was led by a strong prelate—Cardinal 
Wyszynski of Poland, Archbishop Beran 
of Czechoslovakia, Cardinal Mindzenty 
of Hungary, and Cardinal Stepinac of 
Yugoslavia. Stepinac has now died after 
serving some years in prison and Cardi- 
nal Mindzenty is living as a refugee in 
the United States legation. Roman Cath- 
olic spokesmen have declared that there 
is no possibility of an entente between 
Communism and Catholicism. In Poland, 
however, there seems some accommoda- 
tion between the two ideologies, a certain 
co-toleration. Elsewhere there is "guer- 
rilla warfare" between the two groups. 


Life Span Lengthening. The average 
length of life of the American people 
reached a new high — 69.7 years — in 
1959. There are now fifteen and a half 
million Americans of 65 and over. In an- 
other ten years this number will increase 
to 19 or 20 million. More attention to 
correct diet and other personal health 
measures, improved medical care, and 
particularly new methods of treating the 
degenerative diseases have combined to 
postpone the onset of. “the declining 
years." 

At present some 14 million oldsters in 
the United States—8 per cent of the pop- 
ulation — are receiving Social Security 
payments in varied amounts, depending 
on their earnings during their working 
years. These payments now total about 
$10,500,000,000 a year. 

With the percentage of older persons 
in the population growing steadily larger, 
certain changes are being made in public 
and private planning for aged and aging 
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persons. Among the questions of major 
concern is whether retirement should be 
voluntary or compulsory; another is re- 
sponsibility for medical and nursing care; 
still another is appropriate housing for 
the elderly. 

Retirement Controversy. A recent sam- 
pling of 327 companies showed that half 
had compulsory retirement programs, the 
majority at age 65, when the employee 
qualifies for Social Security payments. 
This seemed logical 20 years ago, but 
today it has become a matter of debate. 
Many authorities are emphatically against 
compulsory retirement. Dr. Gunnar Gun- 
derson, ex-President of the American 
Medical Association, deplores company 
plans that force people to stop work at 
an arbitrary age. Arthur S. Flemming, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, has called this policy a lazy man’s 
device for dealing with a complex prob- 
lem. It is a fact that compulsory retire- 
ment has ended the careers of many 
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capable men and women. Barring physi- 
cal handicaps or illness, a person of 65 
does not suddenly lose his faculties, or 
the knowledge, skills, and experience he 
has accumulated during his working life. 
Many firms both large and small are 
today following a more flexible policy. 
They are inclined to make exceptions in 
several categories. At the top, persons 
in executive positions are frequently ex- 
cepted from the prevailing retirement 
policy. Those who work on an hourly 
basis, and gradually “taper off,” are also 
sometimes retained on the payroll. 

One large organization, the Consoli- 
dated Edison Company of New York, has 
changed over from compulsory to vol- 
untary retirement. The worker himself 
shares in the decision. Men may retire 
or continue working until age 68; women 
may retire at 60 or continue working to 
65, contingent in both cases on fitness to 
do the job. Thus far two-thirds of those 
reaching the specified age have been con- 
sidered fit to continue. Thirty-five per 
cent of the men and 59 per cent of the 
women chose to stay on the job. Of the 
men who continued, only one per cent 
had an unsatisfactory working record. As 
for absenteeism, the record of the oldsters 
was far better than that of the younger 
employees. 

The argument that the removal of 
older persons is necessary to make room 
for younger workers to “move up the 
ladder” is relevant only in a static econ- 
omy, not an expanding one. The oldsters 
who retire to live on their pensions are 
being supported by the working popula- 
tion. This is true whether the pension is 
of Federal origin or one set up by the 
company. Many retired persons shift to 
new jobs, or adaptations of old jobs, in- 
stead of relapsing into the rocking chair 
and economic nullity. 

Medical Care Legislation. Nearly 60 
per cent of the oldsters have no more 
than $80 a month to live on. This sum 
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leaves no margin for medical care, drugs, 
and vitamins. In many cases, it even cur- 
tails the diet, and results in heavy con- 
sumption of inexpensive carbohydrates, 
with a too-low intake of proteins. It has 
been ascertained that oldsters with higher 
incomes spend about 10 per cent on drugs 
and doctoring. This is approximately 
twice as high as the medical expenditures 
of the population as a whole. 

In the 1960 Congress, various bills for 
meeting the problem of medical care for 
the aged received attention. The Forand 
bill, introduced by Rep. Aimé Forand 
(Dem.) of Rhode Island, had the sup- 
port of many of his colleagues as well as 
that of important citizen groups, includ- 
ing the AFL-CIO. Costs were to be met 
by an increased payroll tax as a part of 
the Social Security program. The bill was 
defeated in committee. The Administra- 
tion's measure was also defeated. A com- 
promise measure was passed providing 
for Federal-state benefits for the aged 
who are unable to pay their own medical 
bills. It will especially benefit residents 
of low-income states. : 

Some slight changes were also made in 
the Social Security law. Retirees may still 
earn up to $1,200 a year without preju- 
dice to their Social Security payments. For 
earnings between $1,200 and $1,500, one 
dollar of benefits will be lost for each 
two dollars earned; for earnings between 
$1,500 and $1,800, the entire amount 1S 
forfeited. 

State Plans. Forty-two of the states 
already offer medical care for the ш 
gent aged, as a part of welfare or relie 
programs jointly paid for by state and Fed- 
eral governments. In the state of Wash- 
ington, where the appropriations for the 
medical and nursing care of needy old- 
sters are extremely generous, abuses by 
doctors, patients, and druggists have been 
reported. These included unnecessary 
drugs, particularly tranquillizers, unnec- 
essary trips to the doctor, and the high 


cost of operating the many nursing homes 
within the state. Washington not only 
supplies medical and nursing home care 
but eyeglasses, hearing aids, false teeth, 
and artificial eyes and limbs. 

Drug Service. The National Retired 
Teachers Association and its affiliate, the 
American Association of Retired Persons, 
initiated a new, non-profit drug-buying 
service in 1959. The service enables the 
combined membership of these two or- 
ganizations to purchase drugs at 25 per 
cent below the retail prices. Purchasing 
centers were established at Washington, 
D.C., and at Ojai, Calif., where the Re- 
tired Teachers Association maintains a 
home. 

Other Countries. In Sweden, France, 
Italy, Great Britain, and Japan, various 
systems of government aid for the aged 
are in operation. In Sweden there is na- 
tion-wide sickness insurance as well as 


AT OJAI, CAL., retired teachers have 

Many residents live in cottages scattere 

A wide range of stimulating activities an 
life at Grey Gables highly sat! 


an old-age pension system. The cost of 
the medieal insurance is about $10 a year 
for those who are employed; those living 
on pensions pay nothing. Sweden also 
maintains homes for the elderly. Normal- 
ly the retired person contributes toward 
this care with his pension, and the re- 
mainder comes from government sources. 
In Germany older people receive free 
health care; homes for the aged are run 
by state and local governments and by 
charitable organizations. Those who can 
afford to do so are required to pay, but 
care is available for those without funds. 
Great Britain also has old-age pensions, 
as well as cradle-to-grave health insur- 
ance. Older persons are attended by their 
own doctors without cost, and occupy 
free beds in hospitals and convalescent 
homes. The local health authorities are 
responsible for the medical care of older 
people who can be treated at home. 


the benefits of community living plus privacy. 
d over the attractive, well-landscaped grounds. 
d companionship with like-minded people make 
isfactory. Medical and nursing care is provided. 


MISS ETHEL PERCY ANDRUS, president of the 
National Retired Teachers Association. In 1954 
she established Grey Gables, at Ojai, in south- 
ern California, to serve as a life-care residence 
for retired teachers. Miss Andrus spends much 
time in Washington, working for legislation 
beneficial to retired persons. She also edits 
Publications of interest to retirees, including 


Modern Maturity, organ of the American 


Association of Retired Persons. 


In the U.S.S.R. In the Soviet Union, 
the old-age insurance system, as revised 
in 1956, gives a pension to a man who 
has reached the age of 60 after a mini- 
mum of 25 years of service. For*those 
whose work has been especially taxing or 
‚ hazardous, the retirement age is 55 for 

men and 50 for women. The length of 
service required is the same, 25 years for 
men and 20 for women. For those who 
Work underground and in hot shops, 
there is retirement at 50 after 20 years 
of service. The same preferential treat- 
ment is given to women workers who 
have had five or more children. Pensions 
run from 50 to 100 per cent of former 
earnings. District pension offices operate 
on the rule that the lower the earnings, 
the higher the percentage on the basis of 
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which the pension is calculated. There 
are various supplements to the basic pen- 
sion, depending on service record and 
family situation. Medical service, hearing 
aids, and other appliances are free. Homes 
for the aged are maintained for those who 
have no families or close relations. 

Old people who have worked on col- 
lective farms are taken care of on a dif- 
ferent basis. Each farm builds its own 
pension fund by setting aside a certain 
percentage of its income. Some farms 
maintain rest homes in vacation resorts. 
Able-bodied elderly people often continue 
to work, serving as consultants in their 
former specialties, or helping with proj- 
ects or planning in their communities. 

Housing. Homes for the aged, main- 
tained by churches, fraternal, and pro- 
fessional groups have long flourished in 
the United States. Now independent re- 
tirement colonies are developing rapidly 
in Florida, along the Pacific Coast, and in 
the Southwest. Many retirees do not want 
to live in a colony, and prefer to live in 
a smaller property near their former 
homes, where they are not cut off from 
community life. Some sub-dividers ио 
have planned low-income housing or 
young-marrieds have had their Houses 
purchased by retired couples, who re 
quire small, inexpensive, modern homes, 
with easy maintenance. Public housing, 5 
now generally planned to include specia 
units for the elderly. In New York, ten 
per cent of state-aid housing has been set 
aside for this portion of the tomis 

Among the many new housing devel- 
opments for retired persons is the Gaam 
Age Center, at San Antonio, Texas, ү 
at a cost of $2,000,000. Those accepte 
for residence must be over 65 and have 
incomes not exceeding $2,500. The nine- 
story apartment house, surrounded by 
pools and gardens, contains 185 me 
ments. Rentals range from $16 to $2 
monthly. Many interior design features 
add to convenience and safety. Electric 
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outlets are three feet off the floor, floor 
coverings are non-slip, and an alarm but- 
ton is at hand to summon help if needed. 
The project provides a free lending li- 
brary, game room, snack bar, and hand- 
craft department. The Golden Age Center 
is a model for the type of housing that 
many cities and towns will be planning 
in the future. 

As for recreation, organizations exist in 
nearly every community to help brighten 
the lives of old folks, with clubs and 
hobby and craft groups set up to offer 
a variety of recreational activities. 

Business concerns are turning their at- 
tention to the physical needs of older 
persons. The economic position of this 
group is today far better than in past 
years. The oldsters have more money and 
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they are spending it freely. This higher 
level of spending has brought increased 
sale of certain types of products and is 
stimulating the manufacture and market- 
ing of new items. There is, for instance, 
a heavy demand for watches with large 
dials and numerals by those whose vision 
isn't what it used to be. Mattresses spe- 
cially built for supporting weak backs are 
another popular item. Sporting goods, in- 
cluding golf-equipment and light-weight 
guns, are also being designed for older 
users. In the food field, some processors 
are preparing lines of "senior foods," that 
is, canned products that are salt-free, 
sugar-free, or fat-free, for those who must 
follow special diets. In housing, skidproof 
bathroom tiles, grab-bars over bathtubs, 
and low-level cabinets are in demand. 


PURCHASER OF STOCKS 


CORPORATE PENSION FUNDS ALONE COUNTED FOR ABOUT ONE-THIRD OF 
ALL THE NEW MONEY THAT WENT INTO THE PURCHASE OF STOCKS IN 1959. 
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POLARIS GOING UP. First successful launching of a nuclear missile from under water 
occurred on July 20, and put the United States ahead in a new type of warfare. Six atom- 
powered submarines, each carrying 16 Polaris missiles, were expected to be in operation 
by the end of 1960. This deadly new deterrent is difficult to detect as it roams the seas. 


GEN. LYMAN L. LEMNITZER (left), appointed chairman of joint chiefs of staff, and Gen. 
George H. Decker, who succeeded Lemnitzer as Army chief of staff. 
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an a third of the way around the earth after 
Cape Canaveral. The Mark 3 is a re-entry 
terrific heat developed in coming back to 
vehicle carried a variety of instruments for 
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A New Process. Many food processing 
companies were experimenting in 1960 
with a new method of food preparation, 
one that may be extensively used in the 
future to supplement the older methods 
of canning and quick-freezing. It is called 
freezing-and-drying. The process has 
been known for years, although it has 
been limited mainly to the processing 
of blood plasma, penicillin, and similar 
drugs which would be damaged by the 
higher temperatures used in regular de- 
hydration. Now it is being applied to 
many kinds of foodstuffs. 

Freezing, the first step, keeps the food 
rigid and prevents shriveling during the 
drying process. Drying is done in a 
vacuum chamber where atmospheric 
pressure is so low that ice crystals in 
the food “boil off” or vaporize directly 
into steam without ever becoming liquid. 
Thanks to the vacuum, the drying takes 
place while the food remains frozen at a 
temperature of around zero. All but one 
or two per cent of the moisture is removed 
from the food. It does not change shape 
but takes on the consistency of a dry 
sponge. When tightly sealed in a tin can, 
foil or plastic bag, such foods will keep 
at ordinary temperatures for years. To 
prepare the food for use, it is placed in 
water for from one to 20 minutes, de- 
pending on the type of food. Water is 
absorbed into the spaces left behind by 
the evaporated ice, bringing the food 
back to its original texture. The flavor 
is said to compare well with the fresh 
product. 

The process is at present an expensive 
one, due to the need for technical know- 
how at every step and for newly-devel- 
oped equipment. However, since most 
foods contain a high percentage of water, 
a tremendous saving is possible on trans- 
portation costs by reducing their weight. 
The Lipton Company has placed on the 
market soups containing freeze-dried 
chicken and freeze-dried mushrooms. A 


number of other firms are readying 
freeze-dried products or items which con- 
tain such products among their ingredi- 
ents. Armour and Company is providing 
a group of explorers with freeze-dried 
steaks, lamb chops, chicken, shrimp, ap- 
ples, and several kinds of vegetables. For 
camping and mountain climbing parties, 
the advantages of such light-weight items 
are obvious. 

Dehydro-freezing is another similar- 
sounding process in food processing. De- 
hydro-frozen products must be kept under 
refrigeration. 

Taxidermy. The freeze-dry process 
has recently been applied to taxidermy 
with excellent results. Snakes, birds, bats, 
foxes, and other small Animals have been 
so preserved. The method used by Dr. 
Harold T. Meryman of the Naval Re- 
search Institute is to freeze the body, then 
use a vacuum pump and a chemical des- 
sicant to remove water from it in the 
form of vapor. The result is a dehydrated 
but intact specimen suitable for display. 

Speeding Up Sleep. Professor Engel- 
hard, a member of the Soviet Academy 
of Science, has stated that "during the 
1960's we shall perfect ‘electric sleep’ 
which will eliminate all traces of mus- 
cular and nervous fatigue within two 
hours. Persons who consider sleep a waste 
of time will then be able to enjoy 22 
waking hours every day." The idea of 
“fast sleep" is not new. Two American 
psychologists, Laird and Muller, appar- 
ently foresaw something like the Russian 
claim when they wrote, in the thirties: 
«In what is probably a very near future 
a treatment or pill offering quick sleep 
will be found. And when someone offers 
you that pill, don't hesitate a moment: 
refuse it." 

Half a century ago, Thomas A. Edison 
thought that people slept too much out 
of habit and because the substitutes for 
daylight were so poor. "Sleeping eight 
hours," he said, *is a habit which goes 
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FENCE AND BRIDGE (above) gleam brilliantly after being sprayed with Codit, a new 

product developed by the Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, which will 

make nighttime driving safer. Below, an experimental lighting device used on the 
Navy transportation ship Golden Eagle. 
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back to the cave man, and it will soon 
be out of date because, thanks to the 
electric light, night no longer’ exists.” 
The scientist’s declaration was unscien- 
tific, for the amount of sleep needed is, 
to a large extent, a matter of the individ- 
ual’s physiological make-up. Edison hap- 
pened to be a man who could remain 
healthy and intellectually alert with only 
brief snatches of sleep. And there is no 
evidence of the truth of his prediction 
that people are sleeping less now, with 
bright lights always available, than they 
did in the candlelit era. 

Automatic Translator. A mechanism 
which will automatically translate tele- 
phone conversations so that persons talk- 
ing in different languages from different 
continents will understand each other is 
theoretically possible. Such a device will 
become an actuality within the next 20 
years, according to Dr. Edwin G. Schnei- 
der of Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 

The basic electronic device is already 
in existence: a computer which can make 
crude translations of Russian into Eng- 
lish. This is the way it works: a Russian- 
English dictionary is coded and stored in 
the machine’s memory. The letter or doc- 
ument to be translated is typed out on 
punched paper, and fed into the machine. 
The computer finds the corresponding 
word in the other language, then types 
out the material in translated form. The 
next step, translating spoken words, 
would be a more difficult but not im- 
possible operation. The 40 basic sounds 
used in speaking English can be artifi- 
cially generated, although at present not 
so perfectly as to be easily understood. 
Men's voices are better for this type of 
projection than women's. 

Dr. Schneider made some additional 
interesting predictions: а communica- 
tions satellite network that will make 
possible global television and high speed 
data transmission; “wireless” telephone 
calls by pedestrians through two-way 
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vest pocket radios; and transmission of 
still photographs through the telephone 
system at a moderate cost. 

A New Synthesis. Chlorophyll, the 
“green stuff” of plants, has now been 
synthesized. The credit goes to Dr. Robert 
B. Woodward and a group of graduate 
students at Harvard who have been 
working on this project for four years. 
Dr. Woodward is known as the synthe- 
sizer of quinine, cortisone, lysergic acid, 
cholesterol, strychnine, and reserpine. 
His new discovery will lead to a greater 
understanding of the mysterious proc- 
esses of photosynthesis — the effect of 
light on plants and their growth; and, 
for the future, possible applications in 
increasing the world’s food supply. 

German chemists working on the syn- 
thesis of chlorophyll by other methods 
also reported success at about the same 
time. 

A Boom in Beryllium. The precious 
emerald and the aquamarine, a gemstone, 
are both varieties of beryl, the bluish- 
green mineral from which beryllium is 
refined. Beryllium is today in great com- 
mercial demand in the United States. 
Most of it is imported from Peru, Mexico, 
and Canada, although there are scattered 
sources in South Dakota, New Mexico, 
Colorado, and Arizona. Beryllium pros- 
pectors are now meeting with some suc- 
cess in Utah and Nevada. A complicated 
new detecting device called a berylometer 
is used by geologists to locate ores con- 
taining this much-wanted mineral. 

Among the remarkable properties of 
beryllium are its light weight—about a 
third less than aluminum; its strength— 
pound for pound it is three times as 
strong as steel; and its high melting point 
—twice that of aluminum or magnesium. 
Conductivity and high resistance to cor- 
rosion and fatigue are also valued quali- 
ties. 

Beryllium is chiefly used as an alloy of 
other metals — aluminum, copper, iron, 
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nickel, cobalt, and silicon. By adding only 
about two per cent of beryllium to cop- 
per and subjecting the alloy to special 
treatment, the tensile strength of the cop- 
per is increased sixfold. Beryllium-copper 
alloys are also non-sparking, an advan- 
tage in industrial plants. Such alloys are 
used in refrigeration and air-conditioning 
equipment, in business machines, electri- 
cal contacts and devices, and springs. 
One drawback to the use of beryllium 
is that it is extremely costly and difficult 
to fabricate. The maximum amount of 
the metal that can be recovered from 
high-grade beryl ore is only three per 
cent. Then it is subjected to elaborate 


processing before it is ready to be fused 
with other metals. Current research is 
expected to provide industry with much 
improved, less expensive processing 
methods. 

Awards in Science. The Albert Lasker 
Awards were presented October 22 by the 
American Heart Association at the an- 
nual meeting of the association in St. 
Louis. The three doctors receiving awards 
for their work on anti-coagulants for 
heart disease were: Dr. Karl Paul Link 
of the University of Wisconsin, Dr. Irving 
Wright of Cornell University Medical 
College, and Dr. Edgar V. Allen of the 
Mayo Clinic. 


DR. J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER, director of the Institute for Advanced Studies, Princeton, 
N.J., and Kurt Symancik, a theorist in physics, in August addressed the opening session 


of th 


he Tenth International Conference on High-Energy Physics. Twenty-seven leading 
Russian physicists from the Soviet Union's 


This was the largest delegation from the U.S. 


most important laboratories participated. 
.S.R. ever to attend a scientific conference 


in the United States. 


DAVID JOEL WILSON, JR., 18, of Athens, 


Fair-International, and also a trip to Berlin, 


maintaining life on other planets. 


Ala., won an award at the National Science 
for his ingeniously designed system for 
He spent nearly 1,000 hours perfecting his project. 
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Trip to Berlin. Four finalists in the 
National Science Fair-International were 
chosen to join 25 other students, who 
represented the fine arts, photography, 
agriculture, and other fields at the Berlin 
Industries Fair in September. The special 
contribution of the science finalists was to 
demonstrate and discuss their prize win- 
ning science projects for some million 
visitors who attended the great fair in 
West Berlin. 

The 1960 Science Fair. The National 
Science Fair-International for 1960 was 
held at Indianapolis, Ind. Each of the 
231 finalists represented one of the 2,081 
exhibitors who had participated in the 
regional and supplementary fairs which 
feed the NSF-I. The first Science Fair 
was held in 1950. It represented 13 par- 
ticipating areas as against 122 in 1960. 
The projects of 30 finalists were displayed 


at that first fair. 

Science Service, a non-profit institution 
for the popularization of science, adminis- 
ters the NSF-I, the Science Talent Search 
for the Westinghouse Science Scholar- 
ships and Awards, and Science Clubs of 
America, as activities of its national sci- 
ence youth program. Costs of conducting 
the regional, state, and nation-wide sci- 
ence fairs are covered by co-operating 
newspapers and local groups which also 
provide for transportation and housing 
expenses of finalists, accompanying edu- 
cators, and newsmen. 

A follow-up study shows that more 
than 90 per cent of the 14- to 19-year- 
olds who become finalists actually go 
on to make a career in science or engi- 
neering. 

The 1961 fair will be held in Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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JAMES KIRK BRAMBLETT (right), 17, Lafay- 
ette, Ind., won several earlier Science Fair 
awards. His project shows a method of 
viewing living cells by use of a moving 
spot of ultraviolet which scans the cells for 
an instant. A picture is seen in a monitor 
tube. Bramblett also had the honor of being 
chosen to participate in the Berlin Indus- 
tries Fair in September. 


MARTIN J. MURPHY, Jr. (right), 17, of Colo- 

rado Springs, Colo., has chosen a medical 

career. His project: the biochemical effects 

of radioactive testosterone on the forma- 

tion of red blood cells in male castrated 
rats. 
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PHILIP C. BOCKMAN (left), 18, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has won awards from ihe 
American Medical Association and the U. . 
Army for science projects. At the Fair he 
displayed an improved method of replac- 
ing the Achilles tendon of the heel. A viny 
plastic sponge embedded in the calf mus- 
cles connects to a stainless steel wire In- 
serted through the heel bone. 
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Definition. “Social studies” is a term 
used to refer to certain subjects taught 
in American and elementary schools. The 
social studies are derived from the social 
sciences, those bodies of formulated and 
systematized materials dealing with such 
fields as history, geography, political sci- 
ence, economics, and civics. While the 
social sciences are scholarly materials 
that are concerned with human relations, 
the social studies may be defined as the 
content of the social sciences arranged 
for purposes of instructing pupils in 
these fields in U. S. elementary and high 
schools. 

In the past century, and until the 
1920’s, the term “social studies” was vir- 
tually unknown. Geography and history, 
in a more simplified form than at the 
university level, were taught as separate 
subjects in the public schools. By the 
1930’s, educators had begun to use the 
term “social studies” to refer to elemen- 
tary and secondary school geography an 
history combined and taught as interre- 
lated or “fused” subjects. This change 
came about as many teachers and text- 
book writers concluded, especially at the 
elementary level, that children best could 
grasp geography and history when these 
two subjects were taught in relationship. 
(See below for a resume of social studies 
content as most often taught at present 
in grades 1-12.) 

By the late 1950’s some elementary 
school teachers were also using the term 
“social education” to describe the content 
of that part of the school program involv- 
ing geographical, historical, and sociolog- 


ical concepts. In other words, "social 
education" refers to the building of so- 
cial and economic literacy in children 
and youth through their social studies 
experiences. 

Importance of Social Studies. The 
persistent and dangerous crises in human 
affairs during modern times suggest the 
importance of the study of human rela- 
tions which are defined above as the 
social studies. Insofar as possible, through 
the work of the public schools, young 
Americans must be helped to learn more 
about the problems—past and present— 
of living together in a world which has 
suddenly grown capable of its own de- 
struction. It is largely through develop- 
ing an understanding of others that fu- 
ture generations can enjoy the good life 
which has been more nearly brought 
within mankind's grasp by advances in 
technology and science. Presumably, the 
social studies, utilizing the subject matter 
developed by social scientists will help us 
better to understand and to cope with the 
flaws which have marred human life. 

Among the forces or factors that have 
given new urgency to effective social 
studies teaching are: (1) the increasingly 
rapid rate of scientific and technological 
change; (2) the weakening or overthrow 
of what were once well-established 
values; (3) population trends which 
have created what is commonly called 
the "population explosion," and which 
threaten to overcrowd our planet disas- 
trously; (4) the clash of competing social 
and political theories, especially the strug- 
gle between democracy and the political 
authoritarianism of communist and fascist 
states; and (5) the need to apply with 
even greater maturity the accumulated 
knowledge of the social sciences. 

At present the peoples of underdevel- 
oped nations everywhere have an appe- 
tite for goods, for opportunities, and for 
privileges enjoyed by the citizens of more 
fully industrialized areas. Human beings 
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everywhere are often less certain than 
were their fathers with respect to absolute 
values; to what is “right” and “wrong.” 
Almost no social problem today in an 
interdependent world can be settled at 
the place of its origin, and the acts and 
decisions of individuals in positions of 
political leadership have ramifications 
that may quickly reach to the farthest 
corners of the earth. Nor do the problems 
of a scientific age yield to simple solu- 
tions. Rather, they become increasingly 
complex, requiring an ever greater depth 
of insight and flexibility of intellect than 
was demanded of citizens in a past gen- 
: eration. 

To the need for greater human under- 
standing, the social sciences bring new 
tools for purposes of grasping and inter- 
preting the study of mankind—past and 
present. In our schools, the social studies 
lay the foundation for adult understand- 
ings in the future as each child and youth 
moves toward his place in life. 

As knowledge in the social sciences 
increases, and as it is enriched by the be- 
havioral sciences, such as anthropology 
and sociology, the subject matter our 
children learn is being rewritten. In his- 
tory, for instance, the concept of na- 
tionalism is now viewed as a complex 
sociological phenomenon rather than 
merely as the existence of a “national 
character," sentimental attachment to 
one’s country, or patriotism. In its turn, 
geography abandoned the oversimplified 
thesis of man’s dependence on his en- 
vironment, and now emphasizes the in- 
teraction of cultural patterns and natural 
forces. Economics and political science 
have moved away from the fixed and in- 
violable “laws” of another century and 
now emphasize the dynamic interplay of 
sociological forces that influence them. 

Problems for the Teacher. Teachers 
in the social studies have two main prob- 
lems in the improvement of social studies 
instruction. First, they are challenged to 
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teach the most accurate and most recent 
information available. Many of the text- 
books lag from ten to twenty years be- 
hind “frontier knowledge” in the social 
sciences. There is also the problem of the 
teachers, prepared a decade or more ago, 
who have not kept abreast of the far- 
reaching developments in their field. — 

The second problem and challenge is 
that of helping children and youth ob- 
tain a clearer understanding of the way 
in which the content of the social sciences 
must be applied by these young citizens 
as they face the difficulties and uncer- 
tainties of the atomic age. Information 
that is taught merely as an accumulation 
of abstract facts often is quickly forgot- 
ten, hence is of little value in bringing 
order to their thinking. The task of a 
who teach the social studies is not only 
to organize their planning so that facts 
are learned in meaningful combinations; 
teachers also must help students to arrive 
at reasoned, intelligent conclusions. 

Content at Various Levels. At present, 
in most parts of the U. S., there is a ы 
similarity in what is taught in the en 
studies, particularly in the first t soe 
grades, but individual interpretations ^ 
content vary considerably in their € 
from one school district to another. ^ 
perhaps as many as half of our U. E 
elementary schools the course of study 
is as follows: 


Grade 1. Home and school life. " 
Grade 2. The neighborhood; пае y 
helpers (policemen, firemen, grocers, etc» 
and their work). sy life 
Grade 3. Understanding community ^! 
e.g., how we get our food). 
‘ Grade 4. Ways of living in n lands 
type regions: hot, cold, dry, etc.). 
à ай. The Western Hemisphere Cem- 
phasis on U. S. geography and history). B 
Grade 6. The Eastern Hemisphere da 
phasis on European geography and history )- 


The courses of study for San aia 
and Seattle, as published a few years 48° 


A FLOOR MAP which helps them become familiar with the roads and towns of their 
locality fascinates these second graders in an Evanston, Ill., school. 


Northwest. 


indicate how vary in their exact 

detail in the Pai ee ret Grade 5. Меп and Women Who Have 
m bor Helped Build Our Country. 

(Cà Culifsraia: Grade 6. Living in the Americas. 
Gade 5; "The United States. In the upper grades or junior high 
Grade 6. The World Today. school, American history and civics are 
Seattle: i usually taught at the seventh or eighth 
grade level, and some states require the 


Grade 4. Living in Seattle and the 
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study of the State and Federal Consti- 
tutions. 

At least three years of instruction in 
the social studies is available in most 
high schools. Frequently World History 
is taught in the ninth or tenth grade, 
U. S. History is taught in the eleventh 
grade, and a combination of current his- 
tory, economics, and social problems ap- 
pears in twelfth grade. These fields often 
are combined in the senior year under 
such a label as “Problems in American 
Democracy.” 

Because the curriculum is locally 
planned and developed, there are nat- 
urally many differences in the content 
of the social studies both within and 
among the 50 states. One of the factors 
which provides some measure of uniform- 
ity, however, is the textbook adopted for 
use in the school. 

Trends. A number of newer practices 
promise to make social studies instruc- 
tion more useful. One of these is the 
“multi-disciplinary” approach; that is 
the practice of including content from 
several disciplines in explaining a par- 
ticular social phenomenon. This is being 
done to help pupils see the many in- 


3 


terrelationships that are involved in: 


human affairs. Some of this takes the 
form of interdisciplinary courses in the 
high school which are organized around 
ideas, themes, concepts, or principles 
which cut across subject matter lines. 
“Social change” would be an example of 
such a topic. 

Certain elementary schools also are 
using “themes” or “units” in which the 
social sciences are combined or blended 
into basic human activities, Examples of 
the content in such units include trans- 
porting, communicating, educating, re- 
creating, organizing and governing, ex- 
Pressing esthetic and spiritual needs, 
protecting and conserving, and produc- 
ing and distributing. At many grade 


levels, in the years ahead, we may sce 
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history and other social sciences more 
often written and taught from broadly 
conceived textbooks by broadly prepared 
teachers, and with the lines between tra- 
ditional school subjects less sharply de- 
lineated. T 

Another trend in the social studies is 
in the direction of “area study,” in geog- 
raphy. This is the total study of a Ep 
area and its peoples; historical, cultura Я 
ethnical, geographical, and so on. It in- 
volves the examination of social, «сады. 
ic, political, and religious institutions an : 
the way they have fused together to cre 
ate a mosaic of culture patterns. 

A third trend of note is the interest 
shown of late in the systematic identifi- 
cation of major concepts and generaliza- 
tions to be learned in the social studies. 
One attempt to organize key concepts 
and knowledge includes р 
headings: (1) the nature of social chamat 
(2) the dependence of man on a 
and his attempts to contro] nature; б 4 
human interdependence; (4) the re * 
tionships among science, technology; pes 
social progress; and (5) how man 16. 
plains his being. This approach has : 
to the introduction of so-called d 
grated," “fused” or “broad field our 
similar to those becoming popular in t i 
sciences and in mathematics. In en 
cases, from the elementary school ne 
the university level provision is usua 1 
made for recurring emphasis to be placia 
on major generalizations and facts to di 
met by the student at ascending lev 
of difficulty. zi avt 

One more trend merits attention. *i 
now increasingly recognized that socia 
studies instruction that is isolated from 
community life is often ineffectual. bs 
fore, various attempts are being made it 
find practical ways of introducing pP 
to civic affairs, and encouraging them 1 
participate in community activities pai 
far as their maturity permits at a give 
grade level. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


years, made more chaotic by Communist 
infiltration from North Vietnam. Follow- 
ing the resignation of neutralist Premier 


Laos. Turmoil prevailed in the land of 
the gentle Laotians all through 1960. A 
many-sided civil war has gone on for six 


ampans through treacherous swamp 
wear camouflaged combat uniforms. 
filtrators from the north goes on. 


SOUTH VIETNAM peasant fighters push their s 
waters. The troops, armed with U. S. weapons, 
The guerrilla jungle war with Communist їп 


М 
7 
z 
1 


N 
Za. 


SAVANG VATTHANA, King of Laos. He ex- 


ercises little real Power in his small and 


turbulent kingdom. 


Phouma in January, after a military coup 
d'état, several groups were briefly in 
power. Then, in November, the war came 
to a halt, and Premier Phouma signed 
an accord with Pathet Lao (Red) leader 
Prince Souphanouvong and again or- 
ganized a coalition government, with the 
expected support of the right-wing, pro- 
Western faction. The coalition failed 
after two weeks. Phouma and most of 
his cabinet fled to Cambodia, as rightist 
General Phoumi Nosovan’s troops con- 
verged on Vientiane, the capital. The 
general was supplied with U.S. equip- 
ment and arms. A provisional govern- 
ment was set up with Prince Boun Oum, 
a representative of the old order, favor- 
able to the West, as premier. But with a 
Soviet airlift of munitions and supplies 
helping the left-wing troops, the fight 
went on. 

Laos has received more U. S. aid per 
capita than any other country—nearly 
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all of it military. At one period during 
1960, aid was suspended, then resumed. 
It appeared that U. S. help had been 
reaching two rival camps. There has been 
evidence that both military and pee 
leaders have made huge profits out o 
the situation. 

The collective defense system known 
as SEATO involves the United States in 
the fate of Laos, along with its neighbors 
Cambodia and South Vietnam. Although 
these countries are not members of the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, they 
are included in the territories which the 
signatories are pledged to defend ipm 
aggression. Thus, small and faraway - 
it is, what happens in Laos is vital to t 
United States. к 

Indonesia. Several years ago, President 
Sukarno evolved a phrase, and a system 
of government, called “guided desine 
racy." In 1960 the guidance was Ss 
ing very firm indeed. All иа QM 
newspapers had been suppressed sr 
only “constructive” criticism of the g d 
ernment was tolerated. Sukarno dissolve 
Socialist and Moslem parties, and € 
political organization now рен, 4 
his own National Front. A supreme bo 
called the Provisional People’s Congres 
and a National Council of 61 members 
have been set up. The Congress, wie 
duties are to fix broad outlines of po e 
and to elect the president and vice age 
dent, is composed of 609 membe : 
includes former members of the legisia 
ture and new appointees representing 
geographical and “functional” дк от 

An eight-year development progr 
scheduled to start in 1961 was M pet 
to add to Indonesia's income from oil an i 
gas exploitation, under government d 
trol. Foreign companies would be perm а 
ted to continue operations as вап аек i 
Indonesia has broken diplomatic rela 
tions with the Netherlands. Relatos 
with the United States continue to 
cordial. 


d by his oldest children, arrives for a palace func- 
humibol and his beautiful wife made an official 
including the United States. This modern 


monarch is a jazz enthusiast. 


KING BHUMIBOL of Thailand, followe 
tion in Bangkok. During 1960, King B 1 
state visit to several Western countries, 
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SPACE SHIP powered b 
concept. Re 
pl 
el 


reconnaissance ship such as this, 


‚ tist's 
y revolutionary plasma engine orbits around Мше in t ^t the 
Public Aviation Corporation has been working on the deve ОЕ compressing 
asma jet engine for more than a year. Such an engine gets its power aye unmanned 
ectrons and ions in an invisible cylinder of magnetism. It is estimated that an 


; xi- 
powered by a plasma engine, would weigh appro 
mately 35,000 pounds and would 


surveillance. It would be propelle 


: A an 
be jammed with electronics for guidance, солго IS 
d through the earth's atmosphere into orbit aroun 


n "i i ou 
earth with either conventional or nuclear rockets. Once in orbit, its plasma engine ¥ 
take over and propel the craft out of orbit into the interplanetary flight path. 


by THEODORE J. PHILLIPS 


Closing the Gap. In the field of space 
technology the United States concen- 
trated its efforts in the year 1960 on 
closing the gap in space exploration 
which Russia opened when the Soviets 
forged ahead in the space race with es 
sensational launching of the first Sputni 
on October 4, 1957. Important advances 
were achieved in the race for space su- 
premacy by the United States during 
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the year as a result of the launching of 
satellites especially equipped for speci 
scientific investigations. These satellites 
were designed for weather forecasting 
communications, and navigation. They 
also included space vehicles with eject- 
able capsules for perfecting recovery 
techniques with a view of eventually 
putting a man into space and retrieving 
him successfully and safely from orbit- 
Satellites for the Scientific exploration 
of space, such as Pioneer V, have been 
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launched, carrying instruments which 
have relayed back to earth data on cos- 
mic radiation, on energies of charged 
particles, on magnetic field phenomena 
in space, on meteoric conditions, and 
on solar flares. 
Pioneer V. This planetary space craft 
was launched on March 11, 1960. It 
carried aloft two radio transmitters; one 
of five watts, the other, 150 watts. The 
latter, the largest transmitter ever oper- 
ated in space, was designed to remain in 
communication with the earth at points 
as remote as 50,000,000 miles. This plan- 
etoid was tracked and instructed to trans- 
mit information by two terrestrial sta- 
tions, one at South Point, Hawail, and 
the other at Jodrell Bank, England. At 
a distance of some 8,000,000 miles a mi 
mand signal from the 250 ft. radio tele 
scope at Jodrell Bank, near Manchester 
England, activated the larger апы 
and thus bridged the largest distanc 
ever achieved in a two-way WM 
communication. The response at Jodre 
Bank was received in less than а pde 
and a half, the time required for Г 
2 S 16. 000,000 mile 
signal to traverse the 16» he range 0 
round trip. Unfortunately, t i 50,000,- 
audibility was reduced from t EN im 
000 miles over which E audible 
hoped the transmitter MER k it is sus- 
to about 12,500,000 miles, due: Y rg 
pected, to a tiny leak s of Pioneer 


rie 
mium solar energy рана V bade fare- 
V. However, when е 26, in a six 


the earth or Bank, 
NE message received eum Aero- 
р ү estimated, Administration that 
nautics and PRA vyer 22,000,000 miles 
Pioneer V Wf -vation of the larger 
away- Before ote signal, the five- 
transmitter ad transmitted more than 
watt radio d hours of important data 
ae ed the existence of intense 
‘cal ring currents around the earth’s 
electrica It had also recorded numerous 


FE. 


the hub of the base. 


meteoric impacts and had traversed in- 
terplanetary magnetic fields between the 
orbits of the earth and Venus and clouds 
of electrified gas emanating from the sun. 
The successful communication of Pioneer 
V with the earth at vast interplanetary 
distances marks a new triumph for the 
United States in the conquest of space. 

The Flying Zoo. Undoubtedly the out- 
standing Soviet space achievement to 
date has been the recovery from a five- 
ton space vehicle of a capsule with two 
dogs. The capsule was retrieved on Au- 
gust 20 with the animals unhurt after 
seventeen circuits of the earth during 
twenty-four hours of flight. This feat, 
hailed by experts in the field as another 
step in the solution of problems prelimi- 
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R SATELLITE. The Tiros, fired into orbit 
MET is here shown in preflight tests at 
RCA Astro-Electronics Division at Princeton, 
N. J. The complete satellite is shown being 
positioned for outdoor tests of the solar cell 
power supply by Abraham Schnapf, assistant 
project manager for the Tiros. He is holding 
the lens of the wide-angle television camera, 
one of two in the satellite. The rod-like trans- 
mitting antennas are visible, extending from 


SATELLITES AND SPACE PROBES LAUNCHED TO DATE 


lin solar orbit) 


А Я {Ip solar orbit} 


{їп solar orbit} 
PAN 


Мол impact) 


overer VI 


P [Transit BP 
|. [Discoverer XIV Ив. 


U.S. satellites shown in black type on ie 
Soviet satellites shown in white type on black, 
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nary to a manned space flight, strength- 
ened the general belief that the Soviets 
would be the first with a man to orbit 
the earth, a project that to date has not 
come to fruition. The Soviet capsule, ap- 
propriately named the “flying zoo,” con- 
tained, in addition to the two dogs, some 
rats and mice, flies, plants, seeds, and 
fungae. These biological specimens were 
included to study the long term effect 
of cosmic radiation on living organisms. 
The preliminary step of recovering suc- 
cessfully an empty capsule was omitted 
by the Soviets after their failure to do 
so in May of 1960. 


TELEPHONE TERMINAL to outer space, 
to a man-made satellite, Ec 
the earth, The signals were re 
ratory at Goldstone, Calif. Near th 


developed by Bell Laboratories as a receive 
T : The transmitter is the 60-foot 
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Capsules Recovered. The United 
States Air Force successfully recovered 
a capsule which was fished from the 
Pacific, northwest of Hawaii, on August 
11. A second was caught by a cargo air- 
craft some -8,500 feet above the Pacific, 
390 miles southwest of Hawaii. Both 
recovered capsules were ejected back to 
earth from Discoverer satellites; the sea 
recovery from Discoverer XIII, the aerial 
recovery from Discoverer XIV. The suc- 
cessful recovery from the sea and air 
presages the possibility of ultimately ap- 
plying similar techniques to the recovery 
of film from Samos and other space- 


at Holmdel, N. J. Signals were bounced from here 
ho I, 100 feet in diameter, whirling in orbit 1,000 miles above 
flected by the satellite and received at Jet Propulsion Labo- 
e foreground is the unique "horn-reflector" antenna 


r for the satellite communications system. 
"dish" shown in the rear. 


NASA'S plastic satellite Echo, at 
one stage of preparation. The tech- 
nician in the background checks a 
plastic cap which will be placed 
over the opening (foreground) seal- 
ing the ends of 82 flat gores fitted 
and cemented together to form the 
satellite. On the work table, the sat- 
ellite, held in place by 12-inch 
clothespins and partly obscured by 
white vinyl covering, is slightly 
more than 157 feet long. It will 
be compactly folded into a metal 
Payload container 267 inches in 
diameter. Below, the inflated plas- 
tic sphere whose aluminized sur- 
face will reflect microwaves. 


\ 
E 


7 HA CMS 


plastic balloon folded inside. At the correct 
Il be separated by an explosive charge placed 


' releasing the balloon. 


h the inflatable 


he container wi 
“equator,” 


ECHO'S CONTAINER, wit 


height the two halves of t 
around its 


PAYLOAD 


FAIRING 
CHE "SddosucAnrT. MOTOR 


„м. SPHERE 
OXIOIZER TANK 


A fd STAGE ENGINE 
JET STAGE 
AUTORILOT 


FUEC TANK 
WIRING TUNNELS 


i 
"WIR à A охгоугее 


MAJOR COMPONENTS of the three-stage 

Delta launch vehicle for the Echo, NASA's 

assive jcommcnications satellite. The 92- 
foot Delta develops 150,000 pounds of | 

| 5 ^ 
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thrust at lift-off. | 
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borne objects which would require safe 
return to earth. Despite their successful 
recovery of the “flying zoo” in August, 
the Russians have not yet solved com- 
pletely the recovery problem. On Decem- 
ber 1, 1960, they failed to bring back 
their third space ship with two dogs, 
other animals, insects, and plants. The 
space ship did not respond to Soviet sig- 
nals to return, but went off into a non- 
calculated trajectory, and was consumed 
as it plunged earthward through the at- 
mosphere. 

Echo I. On August 12, the United 
States put into orbit at 1,000 miles above 
the earth a communication satellite, 
known as Echo I. An earlier attempt to 
orbit a hundred foot satellite on May 13, 
1960, failed because of a defect in the 
launching equipment. Echo I, also known 
as a satelloon, was a glistening sphere of 
thin plastic coated with aluminum. The 
sphere was inflated in the near vacuum 
of outer space by the small amount of 
residual air confined in the sphere and 
also by gases formed from thirty pounds 
of sublimating powders it carried aloft. 
These powders vaporized directly from 
the solid state to the gaseous at high 
temperature and low pressure in sunlit 
space; thus they provided on vaporiza- 
tion additional inflation. To the unaided 
eye of a terrestrial observer, this ball one 
hundred feet in diameter and as high as 
a ten-story building appeared as a bright 
star of zero magnitude similar in appear- 
ance to the star Vega. Echo I was a pas- 
sive reflector of radio waves, its metallic 
surface acting like a mirror, It was used 
to bounce radio waves emanating from 
terrestrial sources, one at Holmdel, New 
Jersey, and the other at Goldstone, Cali- 
fornia. A message relayed from the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory in Goldstone, 
California, was bounced off Echo I and 
received by an installation of Bell Tele- 


phone Laboratories in Holmdel, New 
Jersey. 
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Before the successful launching of 
Echo I, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration made a public an- 
nouncement of the contemplated launch- 
ing so that interested investigators the 
world over could use the satelloon for 
their research. To expedite such experi- 
ments, the N.A.S.A. offered to supply 
tracking data and other relevant infor- 
mation to interested investigators. This 
project has been acclaimed in this со 
try and abroad not only as an importen 
advance in space communication, but also 
in the field of international co-operation. 
The success of the communication satel 
lite pointed the way to the pe 
establishing a system of world-wide т > 
phone and television which would ee 
such communications from the Шие 
tions imposed by cables and also pos 
possible wireless transmission of Mee 
vision programs over great distanc! i 
Private communication interests have one 
nounced plans to launch, with the ai = 
N.A.S.A., a series of the active p 
type of satellite similar to um 
courier satellite which carried its Ee 
electronic equipment for receiving p 
retransmitting radio signals. Esperi di 
the field believe this approach to ie. 
wide communications is more quce 
than the passive type like Echo I w als 
merely reflects or bounces radio sign 
between terrestrial stations. 

Other U. S. Satellites. Tiros I, the 20 
pound meteorological satellite, un 
into orbit by the United States on T s 
1, 1960. It was the first artificial sate т 
to provide detailed infrared photog Pig 
of the earth and its cloud cover. Me | 
orologists have hailed the event as he 
opening of a new era in weather forec E 
ing. These photographs of cloud us 
provided meteorologists with cloud р i 
terns indicating the birth and deve a 
ment of hurricanes, cyclones, and por 
unusual weather activity. In order t ү 
the two television cameras of Tiros J ta 


e 
AT CAPE CANAVERAL guidance station, Bel 
Echo satellite into orbit for the Nationa! 


pictures of the earth at nearly uniform 
distances, the satellite was projected into 
an almost circular orbit. The perigee, or 
low point, was 435.5 miles and the apo- 
gee, or high point, was 468.28 miles, a dif- 
ference of less than thirty-five miles. The 
precision with which the almost perfect 
circularity of this orbit was achieved had 
been unequaled in all other satellites. 

_ Other satellites orbited during the year 
include Transit I-B, “the lighthouse sat- 
ellite,” which was launched on April 13, 
1960. It is the forerunner of a series of 
satellites to serve as navigational aids on 
the sea and in the air. Radio signals from 
such satellites will enable navigators to 
make more accurate all-weather fixes of 


1 Laboratory scientists had the job of putting 
| Aeronautics and Space Administration. 


their terrestrial positions because of the 
precision with which the orbits of these 
satellites will be computed. Midas IL a 
two-and-a-half-ton missile, was launched 
on May 24, 1960. This object carried aloft 
a system for detecting missile launchings 
with infrared sensors. 

On Balance. The balance sheet to date 
indicates that by standards of scientific 
accomplishment the United States prob- 
ably has moved ahead of the Soviet 
Union. Undoubtedly the Americans lead 
in the number of launchings, in their 
ability to miniaturize scientific instru- 
ments for use in more compact and less 
massive space vehicles, and in the ac- 
cumulation of scientific data from more 
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CAPT. JOSEPH W. KITTINGER on August 16, 

over New Mexico, made the highest altitude 

drop in history. Here the automatic camera 

he carried records Capt. Kittinger bailing 

out of the balloon gondola from a height of 

102,800 feet, and the moment following, as 
he fell through space, 


SPACE 


sophisticated instrumentation than the 
Russians’. If technical leadership has 
been wrested from the Russians, the 
Americans certainly have not won the 
propaganda war in space technologi 
Psychologically, the Soviets probably sti 
hold the initiative in world-wide opinion, 
an initiative that has been credited to 
them for the incredible tonnage of their 
early Sputniks as well as their more re- 
cent feat of recovering safely two ба 
from а five-ton space ship which Се 
for a day around the earth. After Een 
recovery of the two dogs, many gs 
throughout the world predicted that th 
Russians would certainly launch i 
man-in-space satellite early in the fa 
of 1960. The tremendous rocket power 
that the Soviets have developed in pro- 
jecting space vehicles has not been d 
ploited to the fullest, and the psyc 5 
logical victory of first placing a man ki 
space has not yet been won. It is ge p 
erally believed that the Russians do n : 
have a well-planned scientific space pro 
gram, that their exploits are sporadic an 
are dictated for propaganda inge 
by military and party leaders. On ү 
other hand, the American space ргорга _ 
has yielded a number of important ps 
tific discoveries such as the Van A [s 
radiation belts and the pear shape oft 
earth. Long-range plans in this оп 
indicate that a superthrust rocket, 2 
Saturn, which will be twice as powe 
as any now possessed by the Sove Ta W 
which will develop 1,500,000 poun a 
thrust, should be completed about ee 
The first version of the Saturn rocket А 
will be capable of placing а 25,000 ee 
payload around the earth, and a ae 
advanced version, the C-2, will a 
twice the payload capacity of С-1. ^ 
spite early setbacks and loss of Bees 
the space program, the United States 
made long-range plans which, UT. 
not of spectacular propaganda value, W. 
pay dividends in the future. 


BASEBALL 


An Incredible Finish. A home run in 
the last of the ninth inning by Bill Maz- 
eroski wrote an incredible finish in 1960 
to one of the strangest world series of 
all times. The homer broke a seventh 
game 9-9 tie, bringing a world champion- 
ship to the Pittsburgh Pirates—an amaz- 
ing comeback team which was outscored 
in the series, 55-27, by the favored New 
York Yankees. 

The Pirates won the opener, 6-4, but 
then the Yankees almost made a farce of 
Pirate opposition by winning 16-3 and 
10-0. Virtually counted out, the Bucs 
struggled back behind the pitching of 
Vernon Law, Harvey Haddix, and Elroy 
Face in relief to take 3-2 and 5-2 vic- 
tories. Again the Yankees exploded, 12-0, 
as Whitey Ford blanked the Pirates for 
the second time. 

In the thrill-packed finale, the Pirates 
took a four-run lead, only to have Yogi 
Berra’s three-run homer push the Yanks 
ahead. Going into the last of the eighth, 
the Bucs trailed almost hopelessly by 
three runs, but Hal Smith’s three-run 
homer sparked a five run rally. 

The Yankees rallied in turn in the top 
of the ninth to tie the score as a prelude 
moments later to Mazeroski’s historic 
blast. It brought the Pirates their first 
world title in 35 years. 

Drive of the Pirates. Milwaukee and 
San Francisco, flag favorites, found Pitts- 
burgh an early contender in the National 
League race. By early July the Bucs had 
streaked to a five game lead. The Braves 
once closed the gap to a game and one- 
half, and the surprising St. Louis Cardi- 
nals threatened several times. Both San 
Francisco and the defending champion 
Los Angeles Dodgers faded by midsum- 
mer, and the Pirates maintained a com- 
fortable lead, winning by seven games 
over Milwaukee and by nine over St. 
Louis. It was the first Pittsburgh pennant 


in 33 years. 

Hustle and team balance paid off for 
Manager Danny Murtaugh’s club. Of- 
fensively, the Pirates were paced by 
Shortstop Dick Groat, the league batting: 
champion at .325, and by Outfielder Bob 
Clemente at .314. Although the Pirates 
led the league in hitting, they collected 
50 fewer home runs than Milwaukee. 
Vernon Law, with 20 victories, and Bob. 
Friend, with 18, topped the mound staff, 
which was bolstered by the fine relief 


EXIT CASEY. Casey Stengel, 70, most success- 
ful manager in baseball history, found himself 
out of a job in October when the New York 
Yankees failed to rehire him. A colorful figure 
in the sport for half a century, Stengel was a 
big league player before becoming a man- 
ager. While he was at the helm, the Yankees 
won 10 pennants in 12 years, going on to win 


seven world series. 
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hurling of Elroy Face. 

Three No-Hitters. Milwaukee couldn’t 
win despite 21 victories by Warren Spahn 
and 19 by Lou Burdette, both of whom 
also twirled no-hitters. Lloyd Cardwell 
of the Chicago Cubs pitched the only 
other no-hitter in the majors in 1960. 

Other National League stars included 
Norm Larker of Los Angeles, who lost 
the batting title by just two percentage 
points; Willie Mays of San Francisco, a 
-319 hitter; Hank Aaron of Milwaukee, 
who collected 40 homers and drove in 
126 runs; Eddie Matthews of the Braves, 
with 39 homers and 124 runs batted in; 
Ernie Banks of the Cubs, with 41 homers; 
Ken Boyer of the Cardinals, who hit .304 
with 32 homers; and Ernie Broglio, a 21- 
game winner for the Cardinals. 

For most of the season the American 
League race was an exciting three-team 
affair. The Yankees started well and 
hinted at things to come with a four- 
game sweep over the defending champion 
Chicago White Sox in June. After that 
Casey Stengel’s club was rarely out of 
first place, although the Sox and the sur- 
prising Baltimore Orioles kept at its 
heels. 

A Great Yankee Drive. By early July 
the Sox had faded six games off the pace, 
then surged to a one-game lead by tak- 
ing three out of four from the Yanks in 
late July. The Orioles made their move 
in August, by Labor Day took over first 
place, still held a share of first when 
they invaded Yankee Stadium in mid- 
September. 

Then began a great Yankee drive. The 
New Yorkers turned back the youthful 
Orioles four straight, then went on un- 
defeated to the season’s end. Their fif- 
teen game streak put them eight games 
in front of Baltimore and ten in front of 
Chicago in the final standings. 

Yankee power again prevailed. Sten- 
gel’s pitching was spotty until near the 
end of the season, but long-distance 
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power made the difference in bringing 
the Yanks their 25th pennant in 40 years. 
Mickey Mantle with 40 homers, Roger 
Maris with 39, and Moose Skowron with 
26 paced a record team total of 193. 

Great Oriole Pitching. A fine young 
hurling staff, led by Chuck Estrada with 
18 victories, brought Baltimore its second 
place finish. The White Sox had better 
power than in 1959, leading the league 
in batting, but their pitching faltered. 

Pete Runnels of Boston won the league 
batting title with .320, Mantle the home 
run title, and Maris the runs-batted-in 
honors with 112. Famed Slugger Ted 
Williams, whose home run total reached 
521, (surpassed only by Babe Ruth and 
Jimmy Foxx) announced his егетен 

Among the season's stars were / 
Smith and Minnie Minoso of the White 
Sox, batting .315 and .311, and a 
Kuenn of Cleveland. Jim Perry won Т 
games for Cleveland. The strangest pests 
saw Jimmy Dykes go to Cleveland an 
Joe Gordon to Detroit in mid-season— 
the first such trade of managers in league 
history. 

Baseball continued to make post-season 
news in late 1960. Casey Stengel, p 
had won 10 flags in 12 years with the 
Yankees, was fired as manager. The Na- 
tional League announced it would ex- 
pand to ten teams in 1962 by putting 
clubs into New York and Dallas-Hous- 
ton. The American League then said it 
would expand in 1961 with new team 
in Los Angeles and Washington, while 
transferring the Washington Senators to 
Minneapolis. 


BASKETBALL 


Youthful Champions. The tremendous 
talent of young stars rather than Ше 
poise of veterans prevailed in the 196 
national collegiate championships. For 
Ohio State’s Buckeyes, with three sopho- 
mores in the starting lineup and only one 
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senior, swept to the N.C.A.A. title with- 
out being seriously challenged. 

It was an upset triumph for the Big 
Ten champions. Although 21-3 for the 
regular season, they had gone into tour- 
nament play as a darkhorse choice behind 
Cincinnati and California. 

This meant nothing to Coach Fred 
Taylor’s versatile five. It reached the 
semi-finals by trouncing Georgia Tech, 
86-69, then played superbly to whip New 
York University, 76-54, to enter the finals 
against defending champion California. 

Coach Pete Newell's Bears had marched 
as expected to the semi-finals, then turned 
back Cincinnati and its fabled Oscar Rob- 
ertson, 77-69, to duplicate their feat of 
the previous year. 

California's hopes for another title 
didn't last long in the championship bat- 
tle. Sturdy on defense, balanced on at- 
tack, the Buckeyes trampled the Bears, 
77-55. Ohio State's spectacular All-Amer- 
ican soph, six foot, nine-inch Jerry Lucas, 
was voted the most valuable player in 
the tourney. 

Fabulous Robertson. For the regular 
season, Cincinnati was regarded as per- 
haps the No. 1 team. With Robertson 
averaging 34.9 points per game (he was 
the biggest pointmaker in college his- 
tory), the Bearcats won 25, lost only 
once. That was by a single point to 
Bradley. 

California was Cincinnati's closest 
rival for top honors. Its skilled defense 
overcame twenty-four foes. The Bears, 
led by a great guard, Darrall Imhoff, lost 
only to Southern California. 

After the Bears, Bearcats and Buck- 
eyes, Bradley and West Virginia pressed 
closely for top ranking. Bradley climaxed 
its season with an 88-72 triumph over 
Providence College for the National Invi- 
tational title. The Braves had trailed by 
twelve points with ten minutes to £O: 
then rallied brilliantly to win. 

West Virginia, winner of 25 out of 29, 
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was paced by another of the great mod- 
ern stars, Jerry West, who averaged 28.7 
points per game. 

Indiana Finishes Strong. Other pow- 
erhouses included Indiana, a great five 
by season’s end, Utah and Utah State, 
St. Bonaventure, and Miami of Florida, 
who finished out the top ten in the Asso- 
ciated Press rankings. New York Univer- 
sity, only three times a loser, was a sur- 
prise N.C.A.A. semi-finalist. St. Joseph's, 
Duke, Western Kentucky, Georgia Tech, 
Texas, Kansas, Santa Clara, and Oregon 
also boasted top quintets. 

Second only to Robertson in scoring 
averages was Tom Stith of St. Bonaven- 
ture who poured in 32.1 points a game. 
Other stars were Tony Jackson of St. 
John’s, Terry Dischinger of Purdue, 
Roger Kaiser of Georgia Tech, and 
Chester Walker of Bradley. 

The Amazing Celtics. While youth 
conquered in collegiate ranks, skilled vet- 
erans dominated the National Basketball 
Association. They were men like Dolph 
Schayes of the Syracuse Nats who became 
the first pro to score 15,000 points. 

In a league of such super stars, the 
amazing Boston Celtics, possibly the 
greatest team ever assembled, won their 
second straight title and their third in 
four years. 

Led by matchless Bob Cousy and Bill 
Sharman in the back court and Bill Rus- 
sell at center, Boston won 59, lost only 
16 for a remarkable regular season rec- 
ord. Although pressed in the playoffs by 
the St. Louis Hawks, the Celtics won the 
seventh and deciding game, 122-103. 

Minneapolis was the last NBA team to 
repeat as a titleholder in 1952, 1953, and 
1954. But most observers rank the Celtics 
as a greater club and contend that even 
George Mikan, the player of the half 
century, has been surpassed in expertness 
by such stars as the Celtics Russell, and 
Wilt Chamberlain, the tremendous scor- 
ing ace of the Philadelphia Warriors. 
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KID DYNAMITE. France’s 
teacher Jean Pujol on t 
lessons every week 


BOXING 


A Champion's Quest. It was a grim 
year for boxing. The once-popular sport 
suffered from declining interest and 
reached a new low in prestige. At year’s 
end it was being investigated by a Con- 
gressional Subcommittee for underworld 
connections. But it had a golden moment 
reminiscent of its glory days. 

The story goes back to June, 1959, 
when Heavyweight Champion Floyd Pat- 
terson took on Sweden’s Ingemar Jo- 
hansson, a lightly regarded challenger. 
Ingemar caught the overconfident cham- 
pion with a stunning right hand, knocked 
him down seven times in the third round, 
with the last knockout ending the bout. 
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His pride stung, keenly aware ah a 
criticism of sports writers, the broo ing 
Patterson set about the task of regaining 
the crown. Canny Dan Florio taught nim 
a new style, in fact the classic stance tl i 
talented Patterson had previously ig 
nored. 

In June, 1960, it was Johansson who 
entered the ring supremely повзе 
only to run into Patterson’s staccato 1€ 
jabs and quick flurries of punches. _ A 

For the First Time. The Swedish title 
holder never had the opportunity to 
throw his deadly right hand with oor 
effect. In the fifth round, already we 
ahead on points, Patterson caught Jo 
hansson with a left hook to the n. 
Ingemar went to the canvas for a nin 
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count. Staggering upward, he was dropped 
again by a barrage of blows, was uncon- 
scious for four minutes. 

Patterson's planning and execution 
had worked flawlessly. And he had shat- 
tered one of boxing's oldest and most 
cherished maxims — that no defeated 
champion can ever regain the heavy- 
weight title. Where some of the greatest 
had tried and failed, the youthful and 
dedicated Patterson had succeeded. 


CANADA'S GOLD MEDALISTS. Barbara Wagner, 21, and Robert Paul, 


FOOTBALL 


Up From the Bottom. From a 1959 
doormat team in the Big Ten, Minne- 
sota's Golden Gophers rose to the na- 
tional football crest in 1960. Their 9-1 
record earned them a tie for the Big Ten 
crown, a Rose Bowl berth, and top rank- 
ing for the mythical national champion- 
ship in the final polls of the Associated 
Press and United Press International. 


22, Canada's 


champion figure skating pair, give a demonstration of the technique that won them a 
gold medal at Squaw Valley. The Toronto skaters were given first place by the seven 
judges in the event, which included 13 entries. 
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If the Gopher slate was not perfect, 
neither did any other contender for na- 
tional honors boast a flawless record in 
1960's tough campaigning. Iowa's mighty 
Hawkeyes lost their only game to Min- 
nesota and shared the Big Ten crown 
with their conquerors. But after turning 
back Iowa, Murray Warmath's Gophers 
lost to Purdue, 23-14. Splendidly bal- 
anced, the Big Ten was easily the power- 
house conference of the nation in 1960. 

Ohio State, 7-2-1, was also ranked 
among the nation's top ten, with Michi- 
gan State, 6-2-1, not far behind. 

A late season threat to the high ranked 
Gophers and Hawkeyes was unbeaten 
Mississippi, once again Southeast Con- 
ference champions. Only a 6-6 tie with 
Louisiana State marred the Rebels’ sea- 
son. 

Sectionally, Navy paced the Eastern 
teams at 9-1, losing only to Duke and 
edging Army, 17-12, in a final thriller. 
Yale enjoyed its first perfect season in 
37 years to win the Ivy and Big Three 
titles. Syracuse, the 1959 national title- 
holder, won seven but lost to Pittsburgh 
and Army. 

Duke, 7-2, took the Atlantic Coast 
Conference title. The Big Eight winner, 
Missouri, 9-1, seemed bent on the na- 
tional crown until upset by Kansas, 7-2-1, 
in its final game. Arkansas, 8-2, captured 
the Southwest Conference, with Baylor, 
8-2, Rice, 7-3, and Texas, 7-3, ranking 
as other Southwest powers. 

Behind Mississippi in the South were 
strong Alabama, 8-1-1, Auburn, 8-2, 
Florida, 8-2, and Tennessee, 6-2-2. 

In the West, Washington lost only one 
game, by a single point to Navy, and 
earned a return trip to the Rose Bowl. 
Oregon at 7-2-1 ranked next. New Mex- 
ico State marched through an unbeaten 
season, while Utah lost once in ten games, 

The Stars. Top individual honors went 
to Joe Bellino, Navy’s spectacular half- 
back, who won both the Maxwell and 
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Heisman trophies. Most all-star selectors 
picked Ohio State’s Bob Ferguson, Mis- 
sissippi’s Jake Gibbs, and Syracuse’s Ernie 
Davis as Bellino’s backfield mates. 

Star linemen included Mike Ditka of 
Pittsburgh, Tom Brown of Minnesota, 
Bob Lilly of Texas Christian, Ken Rice 
of Auburn, E. J. Holub of Texas Tech, 
Joe Romig of Colorado, and Dan Larose 
of Missouri. 


Eagles on High. In a season of great 
performances, especially by many of the 
“old pros,” National Football League 
elevens provided their legions of follow- 
ers with customary thrills and surprises. 

One of the veterans was Norm Van 
Brocklin, one time Los Angeles star, who 
finally decided to play one more year as 
quarterback for the Philadelphia Eagles. 

Looked upon as also-rans as the season 
started, the Eagles seemed to confirm this 
judgment as they dropped their opener 
to Cleveland, 41-24. Then Van Brocklin’s 
passing, often to end Tommy McDonald, 
carried the Eagles to nine straight tri- 
umphs, including close, key victories over 
the tough New York Giants, and a return 
victory over dangerous Cleveland. The 
Philadelphians’ 10-2 record put them 
well ahead of Cleveland at 8-3-1 and 
New York at 6-4-2. | 

While the Eagles soared steadily in 
the East, a fierce title campaign waxed 
in the Western Conference. The favored 
Baltimore Colts, defending world cham- 
pions, fought their way past mid-season 
to a 6-2 mark. They won a 24-20 thriller 
from the Chicago Bears in the final sec- 
onds, and this seemingly put them on an 
open road to another title. But in the 
bruising play of the National League, 
Colt superiority suddenly wilted, and 
they dropped their last four games to 
finish at 6-6. 

Green Bay Rallies. The Chicago Bears, 
another favored entry, stayed in conten- 
tion until their heartbreaking loss to the 
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Colts. The Bears collapsed ignominiously 
in their final three games, suffering the 
worst losses in their history. San Fran- 
cisco’s Forty-Niners and the Detroit 
Lions also hovered in contention to the 
final game, ending with 7-5 seasons. 

After their first-game loss to the Chi- 
cago Bears, the Green Bay Packers bat- 
tled to the top, then apparently dropped 
from the race after close setbacks at the 
hands of the Colts, the Los Angeles Rams, 
and the Lions. But the Packers’ tough 
running attack, spearheaded by Paul 
Hornung and Jim Taylor, brought them 
to three final triumphs, an 8-4 record, 
and the Division title. 

Only Dallas, the new entry in the 
Western Conference, failed to measure 
up to the play of the rest of the League. 

The world championship battle in 
Philadelphia was close and hard-fought, 
with the Eagles winning, 17-13, as time 
ran out with Green Bay threatening in- 
side the Eagle ten-yard line. 

The championship brilliantly climaxed 
not only Van Brocklin’s career but that 
of Coach Buck Shaw, who had announced 
he would end his long career with the 
60 campaign. 

Professional football in 1960 also saw 
the first season of the new American 
Football League. Composed largely of 
first-year college stars, it could not match 
the National League in artistry of play 
or at the box office. But it did as well as 
expected. 


GOLF 


Big Winner. Arnold Palmer, 30-year- 
old professional from Pennsylvania, pro- 
vided the major fireworks in United 
States golfing circles during 1960 as he 
Won both the National Open and his 
Second Masters’ tournament, teamed with 
Sam Snead to earn the Canada Cup for 
the U. S., and ran his money winnings 
to more than $73,000 late in November to 


“ARNOLD PALMER, the year’s most successful : 
golfer, hits from the rough on 5th hole during 
second round in U. S. Open. 


establish a new record for competitive 
golf winnings in a single year. 

Palmer birdied the last two holes at 
Augusta to nose out Ken Venturi in the 
Masters with a 282 total and win $17,500. 
He picked up seven strokes (a record) in 
the final round of the Open at Cherry 
Hills, with a closing 65 that gave him a 
284 total and a two-stroke triumph over 
Jack Nicklaus, an amateur. Palmer won 
$14,400, largest National Open purse to 
date, and his 65 was the lowest fourth- 
round ever shot by the Open winner. 

The champion collected six birdies in 
the first seven holes to erase much of 
Mike Souchak’s six-stroke lead, but still 
needed a staggering 6-7 finish from Ben 
Hogan, four-time Open champion, to 
win. Hogan’s 284 tied him for ninth. 

Palmer, who must now be ranked with 
golf’s finest players of all time, failed in 
his announced bid for the British Open 
crown in July, but shot a fourth-round 
68 at St. Andrews to come within a single 
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stroke of tying Kel Nagle, Australian pro- 
fessional, whose winning 278 matched 
the British Open record set two years 
before by Peter Thomson. Nagle’s purse, 
as he won his first major tournament, 
was 1,250 pounds, or $3,500. 

A few days before, however, the United 
States team of Palmer and Snead scored 
а 72 hole total of 565 at Portmarnock to 
beat out Harry Weetman and Bernard 
Hunt of England, runners-up with 573. 

The individual winner of the Canada 
Cup was Flory Van Donck of Belgium, 
whose 68-71-70-70—279, beat 59 other 
professionals from 30 nations. Snead held 
the individual lead until the 65th hole, 
where he took his third consecutive bogey. 

Jay Hebert, of Lafayette, La., 37-year- 
old Purple Heart veteran, was a popular 
victor in the Professional Golfers Associ- 
ation tournament at Akron, with a spar- 
kling 281, one shot in front of Jim Ferrier, 
the transplanted Australian. Hebert's 
brother, Lionel, was the 1957 P.G.A. 
champion. 

The Amateurs. The U. S. Amateur 
crown went to little (5-6, 137 pound) 
Deane Beman, University of Maryland 
senior, who beat 39-year-old Bob Gard- 
ner of New York 6 and 4 in their 36-hole 
final match over the St. Louis Count: 
Club course. Beman was the 1959 British 
Amateur champion. 

The British regained their own ama- 
teur title at Portrush, in Northern Ire- 
land, as Joe Carr, 38-year-old long-hitting 
Irish haberdasher, swamped Bob Coch- 
ran, 47, of St. Louis, 8 and 7 with a bar- 
Tage of birdies. Carr, a Walker Cup 
player since 1946, won his third British 

mateur in eight years and became the 
first to hold that honor more than twice 


since Harold Hilton took it for the fourth 
time in 1913, 


Western Ama- 
after five holes, he 
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was forced to forfeit his championship 
match with Tommy Aaron, 23, who has 
since turned professional. No major title 
had been won by default previously. 
Cochran had a back ailment. 

The new Western Open champion also 
established a record as the oldest man 
and first Canadian to win that prestige 
event. Stan Leonard of Vancouver, 45 
years old, beat Art Wall (who won the 
Canadian Open tourney) in a sudden- 
death playoff at the. Western Golf and 
Couritry Club, Detroit, after they had 
tied with 72-hole totals of 278. 

Women's Golfing Events. Betsy Rawls 
of Spartanburg, S. C., helped stymie 
Mickey Wright’s attempt to win the 
Women's Open crown for the third suc- 
cessive time, by shooting 292 at Worces- 
ter, Mass., to edge Joyce Ziske, Waterford, 
Wis., professional, who missed a four foot 
putt on the final hole which would have 
given her a tie. It was the fourth U. S. 
Open title for Miss Rawls. 

Miss Wright, however, won her sec- 
ond Ladies P.G.A. championship in three 
years with a 292 total at French Lick, as 
Louise Suggs came in second with 295. 

Miss Wright won the Glenna Collet 
Vare trophy in 1960 for her 73.25 scoring 
average over 2] tournaments, and Miss 
Suggs was the year's leading feminine 
money winner with $16,892. The long- 
hitting Mickey also established a new 
women’s record for 72 holes with a 66-71- 
70-71—218 to win the Memphis Open. 

A two-hole playoff was needed at Chi- 
cago's Beverly Country Club to enable 
Miss Ziske to beat Barbara Romack of 
Sacramento, Cal., for the Women's West- 
ern Open title after the two were dead- 
locked at 301. 

The United States Women's Amateur 
tournament was won by JoAnne Gun- 
derson, one of the really big hitters in 
women's golf, who beat Jean Ashley of 
Chanute, Kan., 6 and 5. Miss Gunderson, 
whose home is in Kirkland, Wash., also 
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JEAN VUARNET of France takes to the air in his race for victory in the men's downhill 
*vent at Squaw Valley Winter Olympics. He was timed in two minutes, six seconds for 
the two-mile race. 


Won the women's intercollegiate for Ari- 
Zona State, 
Barbara McIntire of Lake Park, Fla., 
came the British Amateur champion, 


К She defeated Philomena Garvey of 
eland іп their 36 hole final match at 
arlech, Wales. Miss McIntire, Miss 
underson, Mrs. Anne Casey Johnston, 
ason City, Iowa; Joanne Goodwin, Ply- 
mouth, Mass.; Anne Quast, Marysville, 


Wash.; Judy Bell, Wichita, Kan., and 
Judy Ellers, Old Hickory, Tenn., joined 
forces to return the Curtis Cup to the 
U. S. 61/5 to 215. 

The Women's Western Amateur was 
won by Mrs. Johnstone, a veteran cam- 
paigner, who beat Sandra Spuzich 4 and 
2 at Indianapolis. 

In men's collegiate golf, John Konsek 
of Purdue became the Big Ten champion 
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at East Lansing, Mich., and Dick Craw- 
ford of Houston won the National Inter- 
collegiate at Broadmoor. 

Golf’s Hall of Fame gained three new 
members during 1960, as Mike Brady and 
Jimmy Demaret were voted in by the golf 
writers, and the Hall of Fame members 
themselves added Fred McLeod, 78-year- 
old professional from Chevy Chase, Md. 


McLeod was the 1908 National Open 
champion. 


Betsy Rawls became the first to enter 
the Ladies P.G.A. Hall of Fame in ten 
years. 


1960 CHAMPIONS 


(Men) 
National Open—Arnold Palmer. 
P.G.A.—Jay Hebert. 
Masters—Arnold Palmer. 
British Open—Kel Nagle. 
Western Open—Stan Leonard. 
Canadian Open—Art Wall. 
Mexican Open—Howie Johnson. 
National Amateur—Deane Beman. 
British Amateur—Joe Carr. 
Western Amateur—Tommy Aaron. 


National Intercollegiate—Dick Crawford. 

Public Links—Verne Callison, 

Big Ten—John Konsek, 

Senior—Mike Cestone. 

Canada Cup—U. S. (Snead, Palmer); Flory 
Van Donck, individual. 

America’s Cup—U. S. 

World Team—U. S. (Nicklaus, Beman, Gard- 
ner, Hyndman). 

U. S. Junior—Bill Tindall. 

Western Junior—Labron Harris, Jr, 


(Women) 


National Open—Betsy Rawls. 

Ladies P.G.A.—Mickey Wright. 

Women's Western Open—Joyce Ziske, 

Women’s Amateur—JoAnne Gunderson. 

Women's Western Amateur—Ann Casey 
Johnston. 

British Amateur—Barbara McIntire. 

Women's Intercollegiate— 
JoAnne Gunderson. 

Curtis Cup—u. S. (Gunderson, 
Goodwin, Johnston, Bell, Ell 

U. S. Girls—Carol Sorenson. 


Mclntire, 
ers, Quast) 


TENNIS 


Wimbledon. Barry MacKay of Dayton, 
Ohio, United States Davis Cup star, was 
a 5 to 2 favorite to win the Wimbledon 
tennis title in 1960—but Neale Fraser of 
Australia had other ideas. 

MacKay was eliminated in the quar- 
terfinals by Nicola Pietrangeli of Italy, 
and the redheaded Fraser went on to 
beat out Rod Laver of Australia 6-4, 3-6, 
9-7, 7-5 to earn the cherished Wimble- 
don crown. 

Fraser also made successful defense 
of his American national title at Forest 
Hills, where he downed Laver once more, 
6-4, 6-4, 10-8, and shared the U. S. na- 
tional doubles title with Roy Emerson 
and the mixed doubles title with Mrs. 
Margaret Osborne DuPont—this for the 
third time. Only youthful Dennis Ral- 
ston of Bakersfield, Cal, and Darlene 
Hard, Montebello, Cal., were able to re- 
turn any Wimbledon trophies to this 
country. The 18-year-old Ralston, for- 
mer U. S. Junior champion, teamed with 
Rafael Osuna of Mexico to beat Mike 
Davies and Bobby Wilson of England 
7-5, 6-3, 10-8. . 

Ralston, incidentally, lost to Fraser in 
the semifinals of the singles at Wimble- 
don after collapsing from cramps and an 
ankle injury with the fourth set tied at 
15-all. . 

Miss Hard and Maria Bueno of Brazil 
won the women's doubles at Wimbledon 
and Miss Hard and Rod Laver of Aus- 
tralia took the mixed doubles champion- 
ship. Miss Bueno, of course, the 20-year- 
old Brazilian schoolteacher, won the 
women’s singles crown at Wimbledon for 
the second year in succession. Я 

Other Matches. Miss Hard upset Miss 
Bueno 6-3, 10-12, 6-4 in the finals at 
Forest Hills, however, to take the Ameri- 
can title, and then teamed with her vic- 


tim to add the doubles championship to 
her list of triumphs. 


d crashing into it after returning drop 
est Hills match 7-5, 6-3, 6-8, 0-6, 6-4. 
essive U. S. Davis Cup team that lost 


FIRE AND IRE. Barry MacKay leaps over net to avoi 
V T by Australia's Robert Mark. Mark took the For 
olatile MacKay led the self-impressed but unimpri : 
m since 1936 to fail to reach the final round. 


to Italy in December, the first American tea 
then turned pro. Teammate Chuck McKinley 


eee, and Davis Cup crony Earl Buchholz 
as suspended by the U. S. Lawn Tennis Association after the matches with Italy for 


racquet throwing, a gesture of anger which had been practiced repeatedly during the 
year by most members of the team without official censure. 


MacKay had to wait until the Nation- 
al Clay Court tournament at the River 
Forest (Ш.) Tennis Club to win a major 


1960 CHAMPIONS 


United States 


Men's Singles—Neale Fraser, Australia. 
Men's Doubles—Fraser and Roy Emerson, 
Australia, 


Women's Singles—Darlene Hard, Montebello, 
Cal. 


Women's Doubles—Miss Hard and Maria 
Bueno, Brazil. 


Mixed Doubles—Mrs. Margaret Osborne 
DuPont, Wilmington, Del., and Fraser. 


Wimbledon 


Men's Singles—Fraser, 


Men's Doubles—Dennis Ralston, Bakersfield, 
Cal., and Rafael Osuna, Mexico. 


U. S. Clay Court 


Men's Singles—Barry MacKay, Dayton, Ohio. 
Men's Doubles—Bob Hewitt and Marty Mul- 
ligan, Australia. 
Women's Singles—Dorothy Head Knode, 
Panama City, Pan. 
Women’s Doubles—Miss Hard and Billie Jean 
Moffitt, Long Beach, Cal. 


National Junior 


Singles—Bill Lenoir, Tucson, 
Doubles—Lenoir and 


Frank Froehling, Coral 
Gables, PEU 


National Boys (15 and under) 


Singles—Michael Belkin, Miami Beach, 


Doubles—Nick Kalo, Detroit, and Marti 
Schad, Louisville, Ky. Y 


U. S. Girls (18 and under) 
Singles—Karen Hantze, 


Doubles—Miss Hantze a 
San Diego, 


San Diego. 
nd Kathy Chabot, 


U. S. Girls (15 and under) 


Singles—Julia Heldman, New York. 
Doubles—Patty Barth, San Diego, and Mar- 
garet Taylor, San Marino, Cal, 


Wightman Cup 
British, 4 to 3. 


championship. There the former Big Ten 
champion took just one hour and 38 min- 
utes to crush Bernard (Tut) Bartzen of 
Dallas, a Davis Cup teammate, 4-6, 7-5, 
6-4, 6-0, as MacKay got 13 service aces. 

The men’s clay court doubles title was 
won by Bob Hewitt and Marty Mulligan, 
Australia, who beat Marty Riessen, Illi- 
nois prep champion from Hinsdale, and 
Ramsey Earnhart, Ventura, Cal., 6-3, 
6-2, 11-13, 6-4. 

Meanwhile Dorothy Head Knode of 
Panama , City, Pan, beat Gwyneth 
Thomas, Shaker Heights, Ohio, 6-3, 6-3, 
for an unprecedented fourth woma 
singles title in the clay courts tests, while 
Miss Hard and Billie Jean Moffitt of Long 
Beach, Cal., won the women’s doubles. 

In the Wightman Cup matches, the 
British team, led by Christine Truman, 
scored an unexpected 4 to 3 victory over 
the United States when Janet Hopps of 
Seattle collapsed from leg cramps while 
leading in the second set of her singles 
match with Angela Mortimer, whom she 
had beaten in the first set. 


WINTER OLYMPICS 


Glory at Squaw Valley. To no опе 5 
surprise, skaters and skiers from Europa 
swept a heavy share of honors in the 196 
Winter Olympics at California’s Squaw 
Valley—a resort deliberately created out 
of a wilderness for the eighth Winter 
Games. 

The Soviet Union, with seven gold, 
five silver, and nine bronze medals a 
skating and skiing scored an unofficia 
1654 points to win the team title hand- 
ily. In the tight race for second place, the 
United States was edged out by Sweden, 
TI to 71, while Germany scored 10% 
points. 

While America has never threatened to 
any extent the European skiing monop- 
oly, Penny Pitou won two silver medals 
in women's events, and Betsy Snite опе 


sweeps down Papoose Peak, 
t at Middlebury College, and Austrian skiing star Egon 
he Winter Olympics. 


PENNY PITOU, one of the top American women skiers, 


Squaw Valley. Penny, a studen 
Zimmerman became engaged during ! 


s hockey games at Squaw Valley between the 
t wing Bill Cleary (7) scores from 25 feet out, 
hevski vainly attempts to stop Cleary's shot. 


i Terns MOMENT in Winter Olympic 
nited States and the U.S.S.R. U. S. righ 
while Russian defense man Alfred Кис 


DAVID JENKIN 
Winter Olympi 


S puts on a brilliant free figure skating performance at Squaw Valley 
flawless ex 


cs to win the championship with a gold medal for the United States. His 
ecution carried him past his chief rival Karel Divin, of Czechoslovakia. 
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MEDAL WINNERS. Three girls who took th 


at Squaw Valley Winter Olympics were, 
Penny Pitou, U.S.A., secon 


ex give America some hope for the future. 
M potential gold medal winner, 
Ol Werner, had broken a leg in pre- 
ympic practice. 
Naso s gold medals came from its 
C perb figure skaters, heavily-favored 
arol Heiss and David Jenkins, and, sur- 
Prisingly, from its dark-horse hockey 
team. 
le Against Canada and Russia, the Amer- 
ih. n hockey players had been given little 
o e But led by Goalie Jack McCartan, 
ia turned back Canada, upset Russia 
"ha tense battle, 3-2, then rallied to 
ip Czechoslovakia, 9-4, for their fifth 
Straight victory. 
Viewed by millions on TV, the tri- 
umphs over the Russians and Czechs pro- 


F i 4 
/ 
Ё 


e top P 


d; and Heidi Biebl, Germany, 


laces in the ladies’ downhill ski races 
left to right: Tradul Hecher, Austria, third; 
first. 


vided an exciting climax to the Games. 
Never before had the United States won 
an Olympic hockey title. Canada whipped 
the Soviet Union to take second place 
with a 4-1 record. 

Russia captured five of the eight skat- 
ing events and tied for a sixth. In skiing, 
only one Soviet gold medal was achieved, 
with Germany and Sweden winning three 
each, and Finland and Switzerland two 
apiece. 

Canada acquired two gold medals when 
Anne Heggtveit took the women’s slalom 
and Robert Paul and Barbara Wagner 
the Pairs Figure Skating crown. 

The 1964 Winter Olympics are sched- 
uled for Innsbruck, Austria, one of Eu- 
rope’s great winter sports centers. 
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SUMMER OLYMPICS 


Rivalry in Rome. The United States 
maintained its world dominance in major 
sports, while the Soviet Union gathered 
the giant’s share of medals and points 
in the 1960 Olympics at Rome. | 

These results had been expected, but 
not all observers had foreseen the stif- 
fening competition from other countries. 
Spurred by intense rivalry, the athletes 
of 87 nations smashed five world marks 
in track and field and set 29 Olympic rec- 
ords over all. Some events which America 
and Russia hoped to dominate were cap- 
tured by stars from other lands, with 


Germany and Italy in particular scoring 
well. 


THIS HUGE STADIUM beside о 
Olympic Games pageantry in 
was completed after World W: 


Despite some startling failures in events 
they had long swept with ease, American 
track and field men won 22 medals 
against Russia's 13. Americans scored 
brilliantly in swimming, boxing, and bas- 
ketball As expected, they performed 
poorly in the lesser known sports. — 

Soviet women played a major role in 
rolling up impressive totals in such fields 
as canoeing and gymnastics. All told, the 
Soviet team captured 43 gold medals, 28 
silver and 31 bronze. Their unofficial 
winning point total reached 80714 (based 
on first six finishers.) 

Speedster from Tennessee. The United 
States took home 34 gold, 21 silver, and 
16 bronze medals and a total of 5645 
points. Germany finished third and Italy 


ne of Rome's many hills was the site of much of the 
the summer of 1960. Started by Mussolini, the stadium 
ar Il interrupted its construction. It seats 100,000 persons. 


WILMA RUDOLPH, of Clarksville, Tenn., 


the women’s sprint team to a comfortable victory i 


won her third gold medal when she anchored 


in that event at the Summer Olympics 


in Rome. 


fourth in the summer games. 
> Аз always, there were heroes and hero- 
Ines in quantity. Perhaps the greatest star 
a the games was Wilma Rudolph, a slen- 
pw twenty-year-old girl from Tennessee 
& I College, who had been a polio- 
Crippled weakling as a baby. She won 
ee gold medals for America. She took 
oth sprints, then anchored the winning 
Sprint relay team. She was the first Amer- 
ican woman ever to win the 200 meters. 
Another headliner was America’s Rafer 
ohnson, who established himself as the 
World's greatest all-around athlete by 
Winning the decathlon with a record 
Pt total. He barely beat out Formosa's 
= Yang in a duel of giants. 
fel our Americans set Olympic records in 
eld events. They were Al Oerter in the 


discus, Ralph Boston in the broad jump, 
Don. Bragg in the pole vault, and Bill 
Nieder in the shot put. Glenn Davis and 
Lee Calhoun won the hurdles for the 
United States, while Otis Davis set a world 
record in capturing the 400 meter run. 
Americans were disappointed, though, by 
failures in the sprints, high jump, ham- 
mer throw, and javelin. The 1,600 meter 
relay team triumphed, but a baton foul 
cost the 400-meter relay team a gold 
medal. 

Surprise Victory. Robert Shavlakadze 
of Russia upset America’s world record 
holder, John Thomas, in the high jump. 
Armin Hary of Germany edged out 
America’s Dave Sime in the 100-meter 
dash, while Livio Berruti of Italy shaded 
Les Carney of the American team in the 
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| OTIS DAVIS, of Los Angeles, front, hits the 
| tape and Germany's Carl Kaufman makes a 
| dive for the finish line in the 400-meter event 
| at the Summer Olympics, The victory and gold 

medal were awarded to Davis, whose time for 


| the distance was a new world and Olympic | 


| record of 44.9 seconds. 


шана а ма Áo 


DON BRAGG of Pennsville, N. J., 

the world record holder, is shown 

in action in the finals of the pole 

унш at Rome. He cleared 15 feet, 

Ys inches in the finals, but it took 
him two tries to make it. 


RAFER JOHNSON of Kingsburg, 

Calif., throws the discus in the de- 

cathlon event at the Summer Olym- 

pics. Johnson was in close competi- 

tion with Chuan-Kwang Yang of 
Taiwan. 


LL 


а | A fe^ Ча 


- wit ч i, 4 
GOLD MEDALIST. The Soviet Union sent Vera Krepina to Rome to compete in the broa 


к 1 d. 
iump. Miss Krepina won with a leap of 20 feet, 10% inches, a new Olympic recor 


200-meter event. 


Herb Elliott, Australia's fabulous miler, 
smashed the world record for 1,500 
meters. New Zealanders Peter Snell and 
Murray Halberg were victorious in the 
800-meter and 5,000-meter runs. 

Youthful American swimmers won 
nine swimming and two diving medals 
to five swimming medals for Australia. 
Leading the brilliant comeback (from a 
poor showing at Melbourne in 1956) was 
16-year-old Chris von Saltza. After bare- 
ly losing to Dawn Fraser of Australia at 
100 meters, Chris splashed to the 400- 
meter title, then anchored two women's 
relay teams to gold medals and world 
records. 

Lynne Burke, another of the swift, 
young American aquatic stars, won the 
100-meter backstroke and anchored a 
winning relay team. 
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American men swimmers Mike Troy 
and Bill Mulliken and Divers Gary To- 
bian and Bob Webster won gold medals. 
Jeff Farrell, who had to compete for an 
Olympic berth just eight days after an 
appendectomy, anchored two American 
relay teams to world records. fick 

A Basketball Sweep. The Unite 
States basketball squad, led by super- 
stars Jerry Lucas and Oscar Robertson, 
breezed to the title, averaging 102 points 
to 60 for the opposition. Six Americans 
won gold medals in boxing and wrestling. 

Another American hero was Marine 
Captain William McMillan, who Bes 
Russian marksmen in the rapid-fire pisto 
competition. , 

Some 8,000 athletes competed in this 
17th modern Olympiad, the first to be 
televised. The 1964 Games are scheduled 
to be held in Tokyo. 


Food. The Federal Trade Commission 
reported that in the years 1954-1958 
Americans consumed 1,502 pounds of 
food on a per capita basis. The average 
consumption for 1960 was expected to 
remain about the same. While Americans 
do not eat as many potatoes as in former 
times, their consumption of citrus fruits 
has soared, and meat is more popular 
than ever. 


Motor Vehicles. According to the U. S. 
Bureau of Roads, registrations of motor 
vehicles numbered 71,502,394 in 1959, 
an increase of 4.3 per cent over 1958. 
This was the greatest gain since registra- 
tions advanced by 7.2 per cent in 1955. 


Cigarettes. Per capita consumption of 
cigarettes among Americans of 15 years 
and older reached a record total of nearly 
190 packs in 1959. This was a 2.5 increase 
over 1958 and a 7.4 increase over 1957. 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced that the production of cigarettes 
in 1959 was 490,000,000,000, 4 per cent 
more than in 1958. Production in 1960 
seemed likely to exceed 500,000,000,000 
—or half a trillion. 


Gas. The American gas industry, 
thought to be in decline after the passing 
of gas lights, now has 600,000 miles of 
Pipelines serving all states, 104,000,000 
Bas appliances in use, 26,000 uses as an 
industrial tool, 41,500,000 customers, and 
a capital investment of more than 
$22,000,000,000. 


Record Tax Take. In 1959 the total 
tax collection by Federal, state, and local 
governments set a record of $100,000,- 
000,000, making an average of $567.04 
for every man, woman, and child in the 
nation. Of this sum $67,300,000,000 went 
to the Federal government and $32,700,- 
000,000 to state and local governments. 


STATISTICALLY SPEAKING 


Aspirin Age. If you are an average 
American, you swallow an aspirin tablet 
every three days. U. S. aspirin consump- 
tion is rising at a rate double that of the 
nation’s population growth. One manu- 
facturer increased his output of bulk as- 
pirin 25 per cent in 1960. 


Paper. According to the American 
Cyanamid Company, the average Amer- 
ican family uses a ton of paper every 
year. People read from paper, write on 
it, wrap things in it, carry things in it, 
decorate with it, drink out of it, and dry 
their hands on it. 


U. S. Longevity. The average length of 
life of the people of the United States 
reached a new high of 69.7 years in 1959, 
according to the statisticians of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company. The 
previous high was 69.6, registered in 1954 
and also in 1956. Under current condi- 
tions half of the newborn can expect to 
live almost 74 years and one-quarter of 
1959 babies can expect to live to the 
ripe old age of 83. 


Tea. For the year 1960 importers ex- 
pected to bring in 117 million pounds of 
tea, about eight million pounds more 
than for the previous year. The previous 
record of 114.7 million pounds was set in 
1954, when coffee prices shot up. 


Personal Income. According to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, personal 
income for the first six months of 1960 
was five per cent above that of the same 
period in 1959. In June personal income 
was running at an annual rate of $405.8 


billion. 


Little Red Schoolhouses. There are 
still 19,000 “Little Red Schoolhouses," 
or one-room rural schools, in the United 
States. About 300,000 children are re- 
ceiving their education in such structures. 
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Toys. Toys sold in the United States 
were expected to gross $1,600,000,000 in 
1960 and to reach $2,000,000,000 in 1961. 
About 10,000 toys were displayed at the 
annual trade show in New York last 
summer. The biggest toy firm does an 
annual business of $60,000,000. Not sur- 
prisingly, the cost of toys has risen sharp- 
ly. The price of dolls suitable for Christ- 
mas giving ranged from $5 to $75. For 
boys, scientific toys led the parade. “Mr. 
Machine,” a cleverly constructed robot 
which can be taken apart and put to- 
gether with a plastic wrench, was a top 
seller at $12. 


Powdered Milk. Dry skim milk has 
greatly increased in popularity in recent 
years. Consumption in 1959 amounted 
to 1.7 billion pounds. Food processors 
used a large share of this total, in such 
products as ice cream, bread and cake 
mixes, and cheese. It was estimated that 


the average person consumed 6.25 pounds 
of dry milk in 1959. 


Working Mothers. In 1955, the num- 
ber of working women with children 
under 18 was 6.5 million, and the num- 


ber with children under six was 2.5 
million. 


Medical Schools. Only ten years ago 
medical schools were expanding their fa- 
cilities to make room for qualified stu- 
dents. Today they are advertising for 
students. Applications dropped from 
22,279 in 1950 to 15,172 in 1958. Money 
was considered the main reason. The cash 
outlay over the 10 or 12 years required 
for a medical education is usually well 
over $20,000 for a general practitioner, 
and much more for a specialist. And, at 
the end, he must be set up in business! 


y Classrooms and Pupils. Enrollment 
in elementary and high schools was ex- 
pected to be 44,760,000 in the 1960-61 
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school year, according to U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education Lawrence G. Derth- 
ick. Mr. Derthick stated that 800,000 
pupils would be taught in shifts due to 
a shortage of 132,000 classrooms. 


In College. At the end of the 1960 
school year, 36 per cent of the young 
people of the 18-21 year age group— 
3,742,000—were in college. 


Americans Abroad. According to the 
International Business Machines maga- 
zine “Think,” one per cent of the total 
population of the United States now lives 
and works abroad. Of this number more 
than 30,000 work for American compa- 
nies. They supervise buying, selling, and 
manufacturing operations that do more 
than $60 billion worth of business every 
year. 


Outer Space. From the Bureau of the 
Budget comes the following information 
as to the government’s recent expendi- 
tures in outer space activities, exclusive of 
military missiles: in 1958, $189,000,000; 
in 1959, $778,000,000; in 1960, $1,030,- 
000,000. The estimated expenditure for 
1961 is $1,256,000,000. 


Factory Wages. The average straight- 
time factory wages of factory production 
workers have risen from $1.20 in 1947 to 
$2.20 in 1959. The climb was slowed 
down by three recessions within this 
period. 


Spending by People. The American 
people are now spending at the rate of 
$332,000,000,000 a year. It is estimated 
that in 1961 the total spending will 
amount to $342,100,000,000. 


Spending by Business. Business was 
spending at the rate of $66,100,000,000 
in 1960. It was estimated that this would 
advance in 1961 to $69,000,000,000. 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S greatest supermarkets is the Hyde Park Co-operative, near the 
University of Chicago. The store is a marvel of organization and labor-saving arrange- 
ment, including automatic shelving. Its stock includes a foreign department featuring 
the foods of many countries. If you are in need of a live lobster, you can fish one up out 
of the store’s fish pond. Members of the Hyde Park Co-operative Society share in the 
profits. 
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ROYAL DRAMATIC Theater, Stockholm (above), 
facing Nybroplan Square, is а magnificent 
building in white marble. 


"HOME FOR AGED (right), recently opened in 
Stockholm. It can accommodate 206 residents. 


TIMBER (below), one of Sweden's big industries, 
on Dalälven River, on its way to the mills. 
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GLASS ETCHER (upper left) at work. Fine glass- 
ware is one of Sweden's popular exports. 


ROYAL PALACE (upper right), Stockholm, com- 
pleted in 1754. 


CABLE CONVEYOR (left) between iron mine 
and foundry, northern Sweden—land of rein- 
deer and Lapps. 


CONTEMPORARY Swedish interior decoration 
(lower left) has started a trend in other parts 
of the world. 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS (below) began to 
plant gardens, with flowers, fruit trees, and 
berry bushes around the stations nearly one 
hundred years ago. This one even has a pool. 


An Unremarkable Year. Television 
Probably came in for more complaints 
than praise in 1960. Under criticism, the 
big networks declare they give the pub- 
lic what it wants. They are likely to 
assume that viewers are satisfied if they 
do not bombard sponsors and producers 
with letters expressing a contrary view. 
In defense of things-as-they-are, that is, 
of mediocrity, they point out the ex- 
tremely high costs of top-notch programs, 
particularly in the field of drama, and 
this is a legitimate excuse. There are, of 
Course, simply too many hours to fill on 
too many channels for the constant cre- 
ation of fresh and interesting programs. 

hese must be the exception — rather 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT recounts for the "Read- 
ing Out Loud" series her favorites from Just 
So Stories. 


than daily fare. 
F.C.C. Will Monitor. The Federal Com- 


munications Commission is a regulatory 
agency, but in the past its regulation of 
television has been of a technical or legal 
nature. It has not attempted to examine 
programming critically, possibly out of 
fear of the charge of censorship or cur- 
tailing “the freedom of the air." 

A new departure came with the ap- 
pointment of Frederick W. Ford as chair- 
man of the F.C.C. Mr. Ford announced 
the establishment of a monitoring unit 
that would make an over-all check of 
programming on a regular basis. The 
Commission has adopted the principle 
that the broadcasting company must 
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demonstrate that, according to the word- 
ing of its license, it is serving “the public 
interest, convenience, and necessity.” 
The monitors will check the kind and 
extent of commercials as well as the gen- 
eral quality of programs. Every TV sta- 
tion, when its license is renewed at three- 
year intervals, must tell in detail what 
kind of fare it has offered the public in 
a typical week. The monitors will deter- 
mine whether these reports are accurate 
and if abuses are uncovered, the license 
may be revoked. This has never hap- 
pened in the past on grounds of poor 
Programming, but it is now a possibility. 

Pay TV. Elsewhere in this issue of 


Wonrp Topics YEAR Boox Canada’s ex- 
periment with 


It is likely th 
have addition 
eral and Zeni 
asked the F, 


the experiment in 50,000 homes in Hart- 
ford, С 


charges, plus fees of 
Per program. Progra 
first-run motion pict 
and major Sports ev 
is granted, the tryou 
ing the summer. 


Public Affairs Programs. The national 
election, meetings of the U.N. General 
Assembly, small Wars, and other impor- 
tant news events of 1960 inspired tele- 
Vision's idea men to give viewers some 
unusual and interesting programs. As for 
the election, it was a case of coverage to 
the saturation point. The public not only 

ad a chance to see Nixon and Kennedy 
n a series of so-called debates, but many 
lesser political figures as well. And on 
the big night itself, the different varieties 
of electronic computers were vying with 
the national’s top political reporters in 
predicting trends. 


here was little new in discussion and 


25 cents to $3.50 
ms would include 
ures, opera, ballet, 
ents. If the request 
t will be made dur- 
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interview programs. These пажа 
be popular—even the ones whic Mie 
their audiences awake between maa е 
of midnight and dawn, such as 4 hte 
End,” conducted by David i we 
Susskind’s prolonged set-to with iens 
Khrushchev was oper | the year 5 

ublicized program of this type. У 
7 From Tondon, over Britain’s eee 
ent commercial station, there was te ае 
a 90-minute program which gave oat 
non-conforming Americans a me | 
air their views. The program was C dii 
“We Dissent,” and presented, а 
others, the following dissenters: cee 
Cousins, John Kenneth i. de Not 
M. Hutchins, Allen Ginsberg, an 

an Thomas. : 
i Documentaries. This is ir 
monly given to programs which S life, 
depth some aspect of contempora: T ihe 
or some country or trend currently EE 
news, such as the Algerian ее Е 
ings have included “Biography ene, 
sile,” “Who Speaks for the South,” acii 
Brittle Ally,” “The U-2 Affair, Many 
Ins,” and “Population Explosion. d for 
Civil War spectaculars are Бране on 
1961. Edward R. Murrow, who ha ра 2 
back to CBS to launch a new m ad 
such programs after a year's mdp ie 
named head of the United States In 

ation Agency. 7. Renn 
# E E TV. The expression oa 
ucational television” describes program 
of an educational nature for the ape 
public and those telecast on closed = 
open circuits that are planned for speci е 
groups of students working for academ! 
credits. We are here concerned with the 
academic uses of television, 

In the 1958-1959 school year, 569 
public school systems anq 117 colleges 
and universities in the United States used 
television for direct instruction in regu- 
lar courses involving more than 500,000 
school children and 100,000 college stu- 
dents. Despite the handicaps under which 


ARCHIBALD MACLEISH, Pulitzer Prize win 


ning author and great teacher. Here he is 


reading aloud to his grandchildren, in the 


Programs, prepared by the Children’s 


tion, were inaugurated with the idea of reviving the custom, 


“Reading Out Loud” television series. These 
Service Division of the American Library Associa- 
now all but lost, of reading 


out loud to children. 


some of these experiments operated, they 
have clearly demonstrated their value. 
Television is unquestionably an effective 
means for giving far more students access 
to unusually talented teachers and for 
giving them enriched learning experi- 
ences, such as scientific demonstrations 
that cannot possibly be provided in ordi- 
nary classrooms. Through television the 
range and quality can be improved at a 
smaller cost than that for a comparable 
Increase in quality by other means. 
Midwest Program. An ambitious en- 
terprise in the field is the Midwest Pro- 
gram on Airborne Television Instruction, 
Which has been financed by the Ford 
Foundation and contributions by private 
industry. Originating at Purdue Univer- 


Sity, with many other Midwest institu- 


tions of learning co-operating, the Air- 
borne Program will have a coverage of 
parts of six states—Indiana, Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Kentucky, and Michi- 
gan. The courses will reach participating 
schools within a 150-200 mile radius. 
The courses, recorded on video tape, 


will be telecast from an airplane flying 
at high altitude over northern Indiana. 
The telecasts will be received on TV sets 
in classrooms of schools throughout the 
telecasting area. Demonstration telecasts 
were to start in February, 1961, and the 
first full academic year in September, to 
continue through June, 1962. During the 
academic year, courses will be telecast on 
two channels six hours a day, four days 
a week. 

Content. Courses are being prepared 
for telecasting roughly in the ratio of 40 
per cent each for elementary and high 
schools and 20 per cent for colleges. 
The elementary school courses include 
French, Spanish, and Russian, and a 
good deal of science and mathematics. 
There will also be a course in mathe- 
matics for high school teachers. Many 
schools in the area are looking forward 
to participating in this project. Informa- 
tion may be obtained by writing to the 
Midwest Program on Airborne Educa- 
tion, Memorial Center, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. 
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THIS REMARKABLE GADGET, designed by Charles Eames, is called the “Solar Toy.” It 

draws electrical energy from selenium in an aluminum-sheet reflector. This energy starts 

wheels spinning, crankshafts turning, and other elements dancing and fluttering. It all 
results in a colorful display of motion and sound. 


CHICK-U-BATOR. It probably had to come, a 
designed to maintain the proper heat and humidi 
а brooder after the chick is hatche 


Skin Diving. From a hobby for the 
adventurous, skin diving is today grow- 
ing into a vocation with a number of 
commercial uses. Whether seeking treas- 
ure in a galleon sunk long ago in the 
Spanish Main or mapping the bottom of 
the sea for an industrial installation, or 
doing police work, the skilled skin diver 
has no trouble in finding employment 
at high rates of pay. One new job has 
been the gathering up of starfish from 
the oyster beds off the Long Island coast. 
Bounties are paid to skin divers for bring- 
ing up these oyster-destroying marine 
pests. 

In the past this field of activity has 
been dominated by the deep-sea diver 
with his hard helmet, pressurized suit, 
and heavy gear. He is dependent for air 
on hoses running to the surface. Less 
maneuverable than the skin diver, he is 
still indispensable for many underwater 
jobs, especially those in deep water. 

The skin diver travels light and can 
cover more ground. He has taken on 


many tasks formerly done by the deep” 


sea diver. The skin diver has one or two 
compressed air tanks on his back, a face 
mask which covers eyes and nose, and 
a pair of swim fins. He may also wear a 
Skin suit of synthetic rubber and belts 
holding up to 30 pounds in lead weights 
to make him sink faster. The gear rep- 
resents an investment of about $300, 
While the deep-sea diver's outfit costs 
more than three times as much. 

Skin diving as a hobby has grown in 
popularity along with other water sports. 
It is reliably estimated that there are 
about 350,000 persons in the United 
States who are skin diving enthusiasts. 
These curious, amphibious humans flour- 
ish in the warm coastal waters of Florida 
and southern California, and off the 
islands of the Caribbean, wherever sharks 
are not a menace. Some skin divers also 
go in for underwater photography. 

It must be pointed out that while skin 


diving is an exciting sport it also has some 
built-in hazards. No one should attempt 
it who has not recently had a physical 
examination which rates him as in better 
than average health. Also, the skin diver 
must be a better than average swimmer. 
To qualify he should be able to swim 300 
yards, float 15 minutes, swim under water 
15 yards, and tow an inert swimmer 40 
yards. Furthermore, formal training in 
how to use the underwater equipment is 
necessary, and the equipment itself must 
be faultless. 

Stamp Collecting. Group pooling of 
trading stamps is a new twist to an old 
business. Church groups, clubs, and other 
institutions from schools to fire houses 
are getting what they want by having 
their members contribute filled books of 
trading stamps. The popularity of group 
pooling stems from the fact that people 
are more wiling to donate a book of 
stamps with a trade-in value of $3 or $5 
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THIS SMALL CRAFT, designed to be towed by a boat, is for skin divers’ underwater 


exploration. It is resting on the bottom of the 


Fla. Maneuvered up and down by its front 


reef tank of the Seaquarium at Miami, 
fins, the toy sub gives the diver greater 


underwater range. 


than to donate that amount in cash. 
Sometimes the stamp-collecting campaign 
is publicized in local newspapers. Coming 
under the head of a useful community 
project it gets a wide response. The trad- 
ing stamp companies are promoting this 
new development and are geared to pro- 
vide virtually any article requested— 
whether it's listed in their catalogues 
or not. And, speaking of catalogues, the 
extent of trading stamp coverage is shown 
by the fact that 30,000,000 copies of one 
company's 1960 catalogue were distrib- 
uted, reaching more than half the fami- 
lies of the nation. 

Failure to redeem trading stamps has 


SKIN DIVER comes to the surface with her 
Prey — а sheepshead, speared off Catalina 
Island, Calif. 


em 
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been reported to result in immense profits 
to the companies that issue them. The 
companies, however, maintain that more 
than 95 per cent of the stamps are re- 
deemed. Critics also maintain that stores 
offering trading stamps charge higher 
prices because the merchant must com- 
pensate for the cost of the stamp pads. 
The stamp companies claim that in most 
cases giving away stamps results in in- 
creased business that offsets the store's 
expense. A survey made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture showed that prices 
were 0.6 per cent higher at stores that 
gave away stamps, but that the value of 
the stamps amounted to about 2 per cent 
of the money spent at those stores. “The 
consumer . . . benefits by the extent of 
this difference,” says the report. That is, 
if he doesn’t count the time and trouble 
it takes to save and redeem the stamps. 
The fact that many customers refuse the 
stamps might throw this particular set of 
Statistics out of kilter. In any case, trad- 
ing stamps are a big sales tool and are 
involved in about 15 per cent of retail 
trade. The trading stamp boom began in 
the Midwest about ten years ago and 
rapidly spread across the land. 

Garbage. During a two-day work stop- 
page of sanitation workers last July, 
10,000 tons of garbage accumulated in 
cans on the streets of New York City. 
No health hazard resulted, and this calls 
attention to the fact that the contents of 
garbage cans have been changing—both 
in quantity and kind—thanks to modern 
food processing. 

Today's metropolitan garbage from 
residential districts consists in large part 
of paper—newspapers, second-class mail, 
wrappings of all sorts, and the cartons 
which have contained frozen meats, vege- 
tables, and desserts. Food wastes form 
only a small percentage of the total. 
Back in the twenties garbage had a dif- 
ferent look and smell, for it then con- 
tained a high quotient of bones and peel- 
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ings. Later on, in the thirties, there were 
still food wastes, but empty cans also 
bulked large. Today the cans still persist, 
but more and more paper and cellophane 
fill the bins—now less full, as the gar- 
bage-disposal units in the newer apart- 
ment houses and homes can grind up 
practically everything to be carried away 
as sewage. 

Home Repairs. Home repair agencies, 
called clubs, have sprung up in the 
United States in the past half dozen 
years. According to our information, the 
first was organized in Los Angeles, and 
there are now a number of others. They 
flourish particularly well in fast-growing 
suburbs. Here is how such an agency 
operates: it solicits members in a given 
area, with the promise of providing a 
workman or contractor to perform any 
job that needs doing in or around the 
house. It guarantees that the work will 
be done promptly, competently, and at 
prevailing rates. The client or club-mem- 
ber pays an annual fee of from $5 to $12 
for the service, plus the cost of each 
individual job. The advantage to him is 
that one telephone call brings a reliable 
serviceman. Many persons are completely 
unable to cope with home repair and 
maintenance problems themselves, and, 
if newcomers to a community, don’t know 
anything about the relative competence 
of the local workmen and contractors. 
As to the workmen, they are saved the 
trouble of collecting, for this is done by 
the agency which retains a fee of about 
10 per cent for supplying customers. 
Among the jobs for which the agency 
takes the responsibility are: grasscutting, 
landscaping, decorating, painting, foun- 
dation repairs, leaky roofs, screen and 
storm-window routine and window- 
washing. Some of the agencies have 
failed, usually for the reason that they, 
too, find it difficult to find the right man 
for the job in a hurry—and householders 
are always in a hurry. 
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Ме ї igni 
the detail of can ening Policemen to 
and writing tickets for viol m eee 

p 1 tickets for violations has long 
A M Ed Dum a poor use of their time. 
is ч as been demonstrated that they 
HS often not efficient at this job. About 

: undred cities throughout the country. 
ater experimentation, have found that 
Women do it better, They are more con- 
Sclentious, have more patience and tact. 

herefore, “meter maids” are making 
their appearance on the streets of towns 
and cities. In the smaller places, meter 
maids walk to their beats. In Miami they 
use three-wheeled motorcycles, in Bev- 
erly Hills they get about on scooters. In 
New York City, they use cars, a team 
of five to the car, with one of them driv- 
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ing the others to their various beats, then 
to her own. 

Working under the traffic enforcement 
division of the Police Department, the 
New York meter maids have been sworn 
in as special officers. They work aroun 
the clock, in three shifts. Their наш 
is thorough, for they need more skills 
than reading and writing. They leat 
how to administer first aid, how to real 
maps, how to issue summonses, give € 
dence in court, and how to use judo— 
if need arises. The 57,000 meters are 
checked not only for violations, but s? 
slugs and faulty operation. The avera& 
number of meters to be inspected by ê 
New York meter maid in her day's WO” 
is 800. Meter maids wear blue uniforms 
similar to those of airline hostesses. " 

Voting Machines. About half of a 
United States citizens used the more than 
105,000 voting machines in operako 
for the 1960 Presidential election. Ол У 
89,000 of the automatic machines were 
in operation for the 1956 election. Sev- 
enty-seven of the 100 largest cities I" the 
country were supplied with the machines, 
In six states voting machines are require 
by law. Only five states have not legally 
authorized them. The Shoup Voting Ma- 
chine Company has recently developed 2 
machine which carries up to 160 names: 
to have room for the huge number © 
candidates seeking office in the large 
cities. The only criticism heard of the 
machines: large initial outlay for equip- 
ment that is used only once or twice а 
year. 

British Immigrants, There has been 
an increasing demand for British house- 
hold help and secretaries in the United 
States. Applications have been received 
from Americans for far more maids and 
а ira are currently available. 
positions, Be ali as readily found 
East or on the Bac mainly in the 


З oast. Th ll- 
trained butler, however, а ШАБ 


THE LAUNDROMAT, with its 
drying machines, is rapidly 
displacing the long lines of 
drying wash stretched be- 
tween the windows of ten- 
ement houses of New York 
City. Double lines operate 
on a pulley, and are reeled 
in and out from an open 
window. At the laundromat 
children study while par- 
ents read the newspapers, 
drink coffee, and at some 
establishments, even bowl. 


i e : ines can 
LETTER SORTERS. Each operator at one of these electronic letter onting mashi 
direct an average of 50 letters a minute to any of 300 destina . 


breed even in England. Several hundred 
Secretaries have been brought over under 
the supervision of an agency, and have 
quickly been placed, Some have come on 
visitors’ visas and others with the inten- 
tion of remaining permanently in this 
country. 

Whimsies. These are not good times 
for the millinery industry. The manu- 
facturers tried to bring back large ornate 
hats but these gaudy creations failed to 
win wide favor. In fact, hats are becom- 
ing a less and less important item in the 
average woman's wardrobe. Of course, a 
sudden turn-about could bring elaborate, 
hand-tooled millinery back and give new 
life to a waning industry. Mature MES 
wear hats on city streets, or for specia 
Occasions elsewhere, but much of the 
time both they and their daughters arg 
hatless. Scarfs, veils, and EP 
replacing hats. Whimsies are those т Se 
confections that sit on top of the pu 
giving their wearers a gay and giddy look. 
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They are token hats, consisting o: um 
clamps covered with fabric, and a While 
with feathers, flowers, or veiling. ау 
women аге spending less on hats, ie 
are spending more in beauty Pi e: 
hairdos. Why cover up a hair Jo 
has cost $5 and up to acquire? T 
Automation. The first automated P 
office in the United States was ane 
on October 20 in Providence, R. I. 2 
4-cent stamp was issued to herald t 
event. The new plant is filled with com- 
plex electronic machinery designed a 
speed the handling of mai], With the ai 
of a very few pairs of human hands, these 
machines can handle two million pieces 
of mail a day. Electronic units include 


cancellers that turn letters address side 
up and cancel t 


he stamp, and machines 
that distribute letters and packages in 
300 different bins, depending on destina- 
tion. It is planned to bring automation to 
other post offices after the trials in Provi- 
dence. 


has the first completely automated post 
Office. Exterior, above, and interior floor plan. Mail enters via rail and truck platforms, 
ear control tower in central part of 


facer-cancellers and mail 
as are in center and far end of building. 
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On the Go. By ship, train, bus, plane, 
and private car, Americans were vaca- 
tion-bent in 1960, seeing their own and 
other countries. Altogether it is estimated 
that they spent about twenty billions in 
trips and travel. The number of Ameri- 
cans who visit foreign countries is more 
than double the number of foreigners who 
come to the United States. The gap is 
narrowing a bit, but the U. S. govern- 
ment is frequently criticized for not 
maintaining an official travel agency to 
encourage tourism—as do most countries. 
Today the Latin American nations are 
sending fewer visitors than in former 
years. Japan, Africa, Australia, New Zea- 
land, the Soviet Union, and West Europe 
— particularly France—are sending more. 

Travel to the Far East, the Pacific 
islands, Africa, and South America has 
increased most rapidly. The Caribbean 
area, which historically has attracted the 
largest share of United States overseas 
travel, had fewer visitors in the past two 
years. British tourists are also coming in 
greater numbers since currency regula- 
tions have been eased, allowing them to 
spend more freely. 

Foreign tourists in 1960 were expected 
to leave about a billion dollars in the 
United States in 1960 — апа American 
tourists were expected to spend in for- 
eign countries two and a half times that 
amount. The number of travelers by sea 
has remained stable, the number flying 
overseas has gone up about 50 per cent 
in the past five years. Foreign ships and 
planes have gained at a slightly faster 
rate than U. S. carriers. A recent survey 
has shown that three out of five Ameri- 
cans want to travel in foreign countries 
and that one out of five has actually 
done so. 

Packaged Tours. The packaged tour 
is the answer for those who do not want 
to do their own planning, who haven't 
time or inclination to apply themselves 
to the arduous business of making reser- 
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TRAVEL MEANS A PILGRIMAGE in some 
parts of the world. These Hindu pilgrims 
from all parts of India gather at the Amar- 
nath Cave in Kashmir on a full moon day 
of July or August to pay homage to their 
Lord Siva inside the holy cave. They are . 
passing through an expanse of snow as 
they approach the cave, and have nego- 
tiated an ascent of 17,000 feet to reach 
their objective. 
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vations, studying timetables and maps, 
buying tickets, deciding where to stop, 
what to see, and how much to tip. The 
tour-planners know what most people 
want to see and do, and their planning 
is based on that knowledge. The slight 
percentage which their services add to 
the total cost is honestly earned. Hardy 
individualists, especially if they are ex- 
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perienced travelers, can successfully and 
happily go it alone. 

Literally hundreds of packaged tours 
were offered in 1960, from round-the- 
world flights to two-day bus trips to some 
point of local interest. The packaged 
tours to Alaska and Hawaii were ex- 
tremely popular, and so were Caribbean 
and Mexican tours. Both summer and 


SUMMER TRAVEL for some New York City dwellers means a 15-cent subway ride to 
Coney Island. These parachute riders get a wonderful view of the board walk and a 
glorious Atlantic breeze. 
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winter tours and cruises to Europe were 
adjusted to fit almost every scale of spend- 
ing. The tours priced under $1,000 were 
most popular. “Teen Trips” through 
North America, the Caribbean, and Eu- 
rope ranged in price from $675 to $1,895. 
These summer-long trips planned for 
young people generally focus on a par- 
ticular field of study, and are usually 
led by a professional educator, and often 
include foreign specialists, and group 
discussions. 

As a variation to the packaged tour, 
many persons make their own arrange- 
ments to reach their major objective, say 
Mexico, then join a group for the period 
of their stay in order to see the important 
sights under the leadership of an experi- 
enced guide. In Europe the lavishly 
equipped new motor coaches offer an 
Opportunity to tour at an all-inclusive 
cost of $12 and up a day. 

Camping. Americans generally like 
camping, but, until the past year or two, 
they haven't tried camping out in Europe. 
Along with Europeans, they are now cut- 
ting expenses by this method of travel, 
and incidentally making interesting con- 
tacts. The method followed by many 
Americans arriving in Europe is to hire 
ү car and to rent or buy a tent, sleeping 

ags, and other equipment, including a 
Rea map that locates the camp sites. 

uch sites are now pretty general. The 
camp grounds are protected, supplied 
with water, electricity, facilities for wash- 
d clothes and dishes, and light cooking. 

here is generally a snack bar at these 
places and sometimes recreation, such as 
Swimming. For all this the charge is from 
ien cents to a quarter per person per 
night, plus a small fee for the car. The 
atmosphere is friendly and informal. 

Florida and California. Bracketed to- 
gether to avoid charges of favoritism, 
these two states are the all-time Ameri- 
can vacation centers. Each state offers 
great variety. California has desert, for- 


a. 


CASTLE ON THE RHINE. Fine medieval accom- 
modations await travelers at Kaub, West 
Germany. Here the castle of Gutenfels has 
been purchased for use as a youth hostel. 
The historic castle has been modernized to 
include sleeping facilities for 56 persons, a 
library, dining hall, and a “knights’ hall” for 


discussions or plays. 


est, shore, national parks and monu- 
ments; the metropolitan centers, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, are interest- 
ing cities. The variety that Florida pos- 
sesses is also appreciated. More and more 
visitors are getting away from the beaches 
and the resort cities into the interior. 
The southern part of the state, and espe- 
cially the Everglades National Park, lures 
nature lovers and bird watchers, and so 
does Highlands Hammond State Park, a 
sub-tropical jungle with deer, alligators, 
and raccoons. Several sections of interior 
Florida have become famous as sports 
centers. Sebring is well known for sports 
car racing and golf. Sarasota, winter 
home of Ringling Brothers, has a mu- 
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ALL ROADS led to Rome in August, 1960. The streets of the Eternal City меге d visitors 
the flags of all nations—and even more congested than usual with the influx 
р who had соте to see the Summer Olympic Games. 


seum containing the great Rubens col- 
lection of paintings. 

Train Trips. Long train trips have been 
discovered by many as a restful and 
pleasant way of starting or ending a 
vacation. Trains do away with the un- 
certainties about food or lodging that 
often mark automobile trips, and the 
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delays in plane travel caused by vagan 
of weather. Some slow coaches де ау 
ambling over the rails, but most ra! eir 
lines have continued to improve Ex 
roling stock, and to add modern pase 
If you are taking a long trip, it 15 d 
to pick a “name train,” with a T v 
tion to uphold. On some lines the Slu 
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bercoach, with single or double rooms, 
completely private and with toilet facili- 
ties, costs only $7 a night more per person 
than the ordinary reclining coach seat. 

Trains arrange their schedules so that 
you pass through scenic territory in 
the daytime. This applies to the Rocky 
Mountains, Feather River Canyon, the 
Pacific coastal lines, and many more. 
Most of the good trains are equipped 
with glassed-in double deck sight-seeing 
cars. 

Perhaps the biggest and best train bar- 
gain in the United States is a coast-to- 
coast-and-return trip that costs $167.95 
plus tax. The trip allows side-excursions 
and stopovers in a great number of com- 
binations. Almost 10,000 miles of travel 
can be worked out on this deal—at less 
than two cents a mile. Even better rates 
are offered if a family is involved. 

Civil War Centennial. It is safe to pre- 
dict that Gettysburg, Pa., as the home 
of retired President Eisenhower and as 
the site of one of the great battles all 
time, will receive streams of visitors in 
1961. During the year many Civil War 
observances will be held throughout the 
Mid-South. 

Truman Memorial Library. History 
fans are also interested in Independence, 
Mo., which has become a much-visited 
town since the dedication of the Truman 
Memorial Library three years ago. The 
library, a mile outside of Independence, 
was constructed through popular sub- 
scription. It is administered by the Na- 
tional Archives and Records Service of 
the government. The papers of past pres- 
idents are among the most valuable his- 
torical source materials. Assembled here 
are some 5,000,000 documents, as well 
as photographs, cartoons, and other 
mementoes of the Truman period. The 
Truman home in Independence is con- 
sidered an excellent example of mid-Vic- 
torian architecture. 

Mark Twain. Another tourist attrac- 


VACATIONERS returning to dude ranch, New 
Mexico, after their morning ride. 


tion in Missouri is Hannibal, Mark 
Twain’s home town. As the 125th anni- 
versary of Mark Twain’s birth and the 
50th of his death, 1960 had special im- 
portance. Hannibal’s features include the 
Clemens home, now a museum; the fence 
made famous in Tom Sawyer; and the 
home of the girl who was the original 
for Betty Thatcher. In 1960 the town 
was visited by about 200,000 persons. 

Missouri is not the only place where 
Mark Twain’s memory is kept green. 
Virginia City, Nev., where Twain held 
his first newspaper job, on the old Terri- 
torial Enterprise, has a Twain museum 
dedicated to those roaring days. It con- 
tains ‘historical objects, manuscripts, and 
letters. Mark Twain first began to use 
his pen name while working on the 
Enterprise. The people of Hartford and 
Redding, in Connecticut, and Elmira, 
N.Y. have set aside homes in which 
Twain lived as museums. Each has its 
own collection of documents and me- 
mentoes. 

Navaho Country. In May, 1960, a new 
national park was opened on the Navaho 
reservation in northern Arizona. 'The 
most scenic part of this vast area is Mon- 
ument Valley. An observatory, an arts 
and crafts center, and a rest house are 
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GREECE ATTRACTS more to 
festivals, and classic plays 
pl 


5 ional 
urists every year. Excursions to the Aegean islands, ido 
presented in the ancient amphitheaters make a Graok aad 
easurable. These three Greek girls are wearing the costumes of their native dis 


From left to right they are Corinth, Skyros, and Pogoni, in Epirus. 


functioning here. Navaho rangers will 
patrol the park, and collect the $1 fee 
which tourists must pay to see some of 
the most spectacular scenery in the entire 
Southwest. Tourists can sample reserva- 
tion life here, for overnight accommo- 
dations are available. Roads are being 
improved and before long the Navahos 
will be operating three new motels 
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Which, it is expected, will encourage 
more and more visitors to venture into 
their land. Revenues received from ura- 
nium and oil leases on the reservation 
have helped the Navahos to improve 
their way of life and provide education 
for many of their children. Some of this 
money is now being used to promote 
tourism. 


Explosion. A mood of strong protest 
against the Menderes regime in Turkey 
had been building up for some years. As 
the protests grew in boldness, the gov- 
ernment retaliated with ever stronger re- 
pressive measures. Arbitrary and uncon- 
stitutional rule had alienated every sector 
of the Turkish population with the single 
exception of the ultra-conservative Mos- 
lem farmers. Finally, in April, Menderes 
tried to hold back the revolutionary tide 
by imposing martial law, but he had lost 
the support of the army, which, in Tur- 
key, has been traditionally liberal. A crisis 
was imminent. 

This was tbe situation when the rep- 
resentatives of fifteen N.A.T.O. countries 
met in Istanbul on May 2. They learned 
that schools and universities were closed, 
public meetings banned, and all channels 
of communication under tight control. 
They began their conferences surrounded 
by soldiers with fixed bayonets, and, 
under the circumstances, were not sur- 
prised to receive a message from Prime 
Minister Menderes that he would not be 
able to attend the meetings. 

For weeks prior to this, students and 
other groups had been putting on dem- 
onstrations in Istanbul, Ankara, and 
Ismir. On April 28, the police had fired 
on 10,000 students as they marched from 
the university to the government build- 
ings to demand the resignation of Men- 
deres. Troops, gas, and tanks were used 
to disperse this and other demonstrations. 
Some students were killed, many were 
beaten, 

These disturbances, besides protesting 
the increasing totalitarianism of the 
regime, were also an expression of the 
people’s disapproval of the treatment of 
Ex-President Ismet Inonu. This respected 
leader had been silenced because he ac- 
cused Menderes of violating the consti- 
tution and trying to liquidate the opposi- 
tion Republican People’s party. 

Aside from dissatisfaction and unrest 


GEN. CEMAL GURSEL, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of National Unity which arranged and 
carried out the bloodless “intervention” by 
the army which overthrew the government 
in May. General Gursel will act as head of 
state until national elections are held. Former 
President Menderes and members of his gov- 
ernment were tried on charges of treason 


and other crimes. 


caused by the suppression of press and 
civil liberties, the Menderes regime was 
failing on the economic front. There was 
severe inflation. Corruption in connection 
with the carrying out of the government’s 
huge public works program was charged. 
American bases in Turkey and the be- 
havior of U. S. troops stationed there 
were also criticized, but these criticisms 
were of minor importance as compared 
to Turkey’s own internal problems. 

The climax came at the end of May by 
which time Menderes had lost control of 
police and army. General Cemal Gursel, 
who had resigned as head of the general 
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staff of the Turkish ground forces when 
Menderes tried to turn the army into a 
political instrument, now took over the 
government in a bloodless coup. He set up 
a 38-man Committee of National Unity 
and announced an end of violence. The 
Prime Minister, President Celal Bayar, 
and members of the legislative assembly 
and cabinet were imprisoned on Yassiada 


Island to await trial for their treasonable 
activities. The Gursel regime, with its 
cabinet formed mainly of army officers 
and liberals of the opposing party, was 
quickly recognized by the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and West Ger- 
many. General Gursel, 60, is known as 
a hard-working, modest, trustworthy 
man. He has promised that general elec- 


BOSPORUS at Istanbul, looking from the European shore across to the continent of Asia. 
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tions would be held in 1961, according 
to the provisions of the constitution. He 
has made it clear that Turkey would con- 
tinue to honor its N.A.T.O. and C.E.N.- 
T.O. ties. 

Background. Adnan Menderes, a dy- 
namic, ambitious politician, became prime 
minister in 1950, following the election 
of Celal Bayar as president of the Demo- 
cratic Party ticket. The election repre- 
sented a victory over the Republican 
People’s Party, founded by Kemal Ata- 
turk, and later led by Ex-President Inonu. 

Menderes launched what came to be 
regarded as a program of reckless spend- 
ing on dams and other projects. Some of 
these were useful, but over-all there was 
far too little to show for the money spent. 
He was also criticized for trying to retain 
Moslem support by building mosques and 
Islamic schools. He began to meet all 
criticism with suppression, and this in- 
creased until virtually’ all liberties had 
disappeared. By 1960 the people were 
ripe for revolt. 

United States aid to Turkey under the 
Mutual Security program came to $172 
million in economic aid in the fiscal year 
1959, and $147.8 million in military aid. 
Support from Washington may have en- 
couraged Menderes in his extravagant ex- 
penditures. Throughout the 1950’s Tur- 
key was regarded as a bastion of the U. S. 
defense system. 

The Trials. In October, Menderes, 
Bayar, and 528 other defendants went 
on trial. Menderes and 37 others faced 
the death penalty if convicted. The for- 
mer prime minister’s sordid private life 
was exposed and he was accused, among 
other things, of having instigated the 
anti-Greek riots of 1955 which resulted 
in many deaths and the looting of 4,000 
Greek shops in Istanbul and Smyrna. 

Gursel, after eight months, was still 
running the country through his Nation- 
al Unity Committee. Fourteen right-wing 
members of this governing group had 


STUDENTS WERE IN THE forefront of the up- 
risings which resulted in the overthrow of 
President Menderes. 


been dismissed, and the old general gave 
every indication of his determination to 
restore democracy in Turkey. He is ex- 
pected to be a candidate for president in 
the coming election. 


Turkey is the land bridge between 
Asia and Europe, and the Darda- 
nelles the sea route from the Soviet 
Union to the Mediterranean, Much 
of Turkey's 296,000 square miles 
is semi-arid plateau. The coastal 
areas are rich and fertile. The 
economy of Turkey is based on ag- 
riculture, with three-quarters of the 
population of 27,000,000 living on 
the land. Illiteracy is a high 50 per 
cent. Ninety-eight per cent of the 
people are Moslems. 
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By EDWIN C. REICHERT, Ph,D. 


Dr. Reichert recently traveled 10,000 miles through European and Asiatic Russia 
with a special study group of the Comparative Education Society, observing the 
changes that are taking place in Russian life and education. Dr. Reichert is Chair- 
man of the Education Department of Lake Forest College, writer, lecturer, and 
Advisory Editor of the Tangley Oaks Educational Center. 
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A Dynamic Society. Soviet society is 
dynamic and ever-changing for many 
reasons, among them: the continuing ef- 
fort to recover from World War II; the 
transition from the police state of Stalin 
to the more liberal policies of Khrush- 
chev; and the efforts to move towards the 
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transition from state socialism to com- 
munism. 

Educational Changes. The school re- 
forms of 1958 are still causing the most 
difficulty of any current changes. They 
call for every secondary school to become 
a polytechnical school, and insist that 


n Moscow's public library seats 460 persons. It is intended for 
studies in the humanities. 
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every graduate be trained in a specific 
vocational skill. In addition they provide 
that every secondary graduate, with a 
few exceptions, must work two years be- 
fore going on to higher education, and 
that pupils in Grades 9 and 10 must have 
several hours per week of work experi- 
ence. There has been much conjecture on 
the part of students of the Soviet scene as 
to the reasons behind these moves. Most 
logical are these: 1. The colleges and 
universities have not expanded as rapidly 
as the secondary schools, and some device 
must be used to cut down those eligible 
and at the same time provide those not 
going on with useful skills. 2. The fear 
of the development of an intellectual 
class without jobs its members consider 
suitable to their educational background. 
This group could be a serious cause of 
trouble-making. 3. The fear that the 
most educated class would not be closely 
allied with the labor idealism of com- 
munist philosophy. Implementation of 
the reforms is troublesome. It is yet to 
be decided just how these youths will get 
their industrial training in a school that 
heretofore has been entirely academic. 
Much experimentation is being attempted 
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but no conclusive scheme has been 
adopted. 

Other educational reforms are the fur- 
ther extension of the boarding school in 
which children are kept away frorn their 
families for most of the school year. The 
Soviet educators feel that these schools 
produce a more thorough education an 
a more complete indoctrination. A si 
experimental schools of the prolongec 
day" are now open and are being Sn 
fully studied. In these institutions ch! 
dren attend from early in the morning 
until after the evening meal. This luget 
school day provides for all “home wor 
to be done at school away from the in- 
terference of television, and also for a 
more complete extra-curricular program. 

Housing. As has been true each year 
since the war, great efforts are being 
made to reduce the housing shortage. 
Pre-stressed, pre-fabricated concrete 15 
being used to construct huge apartment 
buildings. A huge crane attended by E 
crew of only six or seven workers is re- 
quired at the site as room after room 
arrives from the factory and is set in 
place. Despite this great effort, housing 
remains a very critical problem. 
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Agriculture. There seems to be evi- 
dence that agricultural productivity is 
not gaining at the same rate as industrial 
productivity. Both collective farms and 
state farms have increased in size and 
number but Soviet authorities are still 
disappointed in. total results in this area. 
The abandonment of tractor-stations 
from which heavy farm machinery had 
to be borrowed by collective farms is vir- 
tually complete. Each collective farm will 
now have its own machinery. 

Another change of great importance to 
the people is the reduction of the work- 
ing day from eight to seven hours. This 
will result in, a reduction of the normal 
Work week from about 46 hours to about 
40 hours. This additional leisure is most 
welcome to the Russian worker. 

Fiscal Policy. On January 1, 1961, the 
ruble's value was changed by moving the 
decimal point one place to the right. The 
ruble which had been worth approxi- 


ENGLISH CLASS in Moscow school reads the 
English newspaper published there. 
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mately 10c is now worth about $1.00. 
This change will have little effect on in- 
ternational exchange rates as the U.S.S.R. 
permits no rubles to enter or leave the 
country. Perhaps the most important rea- 
son behind the change is the desire to 
improve the handling of money within 
the country. The low value of the old 
ruble meant that the kopeck (1/100th 
of a ruble) was less used in trade than 
metal monies in other countries. Under 
the new values, the kopeck will again be 
useful. In the same direction, the paper 
ruble has been reduced in size so that it 
will be easier to handle. The useful 
system of having different colors for dif- 
ferent denominations of bills has been 
retained.—Edwin C. Reichert. 


OTHER NEWS OF THE SOVIETS 
AND THEIR SATELLITES 


Top-Level Shifts. Leonid I. Brezhnev 
was unanimously elected chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet or par- 
liament, to replace Marshal Voroshilov, 
who at 79 had resigned for reasons of 
health. Brezhnev, 54, is a former engi- 
neer and an experienced political chief. 
Frol R. Kozlov, a first deputy premier, 
was promoted to the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party. Kozlov visited 
the United States in 1959. 

U. S.-Soviet Relations. Many events of 
1960 served to worsen diplomatic rela- 
tions, chief among which were the down- 
ing of the U. S. plane over Russia and 
the collapse of both the summit and the 
disarmament conferences. Throughout 
the year the Soviet press attacked the 
Eisenhower policies, particularly on dis- 
armament. During his stay at the United 
Nations, Premier Khrushchev kept up a 
steady barrage of denunciatory outbursts. 
During the U. S. election campaign, he 
made it plain that he expected to get 
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AERIAL TRANSPORT high in the mountains of 
the Kabardino-Balkar Republic, which lies be- 
tween the Black and Caspian Seas. 
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along better with a Democratic regime, 
then discontinued this line when it was 
evident that his support would have a 
reverse effect. 

Gains in Output. The U. S. Central 
Intelligence has published a forecast that 
total production in the Soviet Union will 
grow by about 80 per cent in the next 
decade. The output, if this forecast proves 
correct, would be close to the United 
States production of 1958. The agency 
estimates that the Soviet gross national 
product was about $120 billion in 1950, 
that it will be $225 billion in 1960, and 
$420 billion in 1970. By 1970 the Soviet 
standard of living will probably be about 
40 per cent higher than at present. 

During the 1960-1970 decade the Rus- 
sian population is expected to increase 
by 33 million. Declining school enroll- 
ments (due to the entrance of 15- and 
16-year-olds into industry) and reduc- 
tions in the armed services will allow the 
labor force to increase steadily. 

While the Soviet army was reduced, its 
military potential was increased by its 
vast fleet of submarines, capable of 
launching ballistic missiles. Its budgetary 
allowance for scientific development was 
raised. Soviet advances in space are dealt 
with under that heading. 

Women Workers. More than half of 
all Soviet workers are women, and women 
outnumber men in specialist jobs, such 
as teaching, engineering, medicine, sci- 
ence, and dentistry. The Soviet Union 
has 233,000 women engineers, 110,000 
women scientists, and 300,000 women 
physicians. Women form 49 per cent of 
university graduates and 53 per cent of 
secondary school graduates. The highest 
ranking woman in the Soviet Union is 
the minister of culture, Yekaterina A. 
Furtseva, who is the only woman mem- 
ber of the Presidium. 

Friendship University. After much fan- 
fare, Moscow's Friendship University 
opened on October 1 with about 300 
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students from Latin America, Asia, and 
Africa, and 65 Soviet Union students 
specializing in foreign languages.. For 
these students the government provides 
free tuition, housing, transportation, a 
clothing allowance, and a small income. 
The enrollment is expected to rise to 500 
students, from 65 countries. 

Cultural Exchange. Despite the deep 
freeze in U. S.-Soviet diplomatic rela- 
tions, the cultural exchange program 
continues to function. American theatri- 
cal productions and performers from 
various fields of entertainment have been 
warmly received in the cities and towns 
of the Soviet Union. “My Fair Lady” got 
rave notices, as did the motion picture 
“Marty.” Gary Cooper and Edward G. 
Robinson went to Moscow to officiate at 
the opening of “Marty.” There was also 
an exchange of top theatrical directors, 
each of whom will function for a season 
in the other’s country, directing plays. 
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The Russians have sent to the United 
States their finest ballet groups and musi- 
cal talent. The appearances of the pianist, 
Sviatoslav Richter, were acclaimed. 

There has been an increase in tourism. 
The number of U. S. visitors to the Soviet 
Union advanced from 5,000 in 1958 to 
an estimated 12,000 in 1960; Russian 
visitors to the United States numbered 
206 in 1958 and an estimated 500 in 
1960. Many of the tourists from both 
countries were members of professional 
groups—teachers, engineers, doctors, ag- 
riculturalists, research specialists, and 
representatives of labor and industry. 
Four top Soviet film stars as well as four 
composers and a musicologist toured the 
United States in 1960. 

Each country is allowed to distribute 
in the other 52,000 copies of an attrac- 
tive, illustrated monthly magazine. Dip- 
lomats agree that keeping all these chan- 
nels open helps to reduce tensions. 


INTERIOR OF Bucharest's elaborate new concert hi 
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BRISK TRADE inside a collective farm market in Kiev, where city people come to buy 
farm products, and farmers to buy manufactured goods. 
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Yugoslavia. This country has clearly 
shown that a Communist state can exist 
without taking dictation from Moscow. 
Yugoslavia is still heavily criticized by 
the more orthodox Communist regimes, 
especially by the U.S.S.R. and China. 
President Tito, a man with very steady 
nerves, walks the tight rope of neutrality 
and independence. On general issues of 
world concern, he usually sides with such 
leaders as Nehru and Nasser. Yugoslavia 
has received vital economic and military 
aid from the United States, but has never 
made a formal commitment to co-oper- 
ate with the West. 

The death of Cardinal Stepinac ap- 
pears to have marked an end to the period 
of hostility between the government and 
the Roman Catholic church in Yugosla- 
via. Stepinac, archbishop of Zagreb and 
primate of Yugoslavia’s seven million 
Catholics, together with most of the Cro- 
ation clergy, desired a Croatian state, 
entirely separate from the Serbs. That 
has been the major source of trouble 
rather than the right to worship freely. 
However, Stepinac was tried and impris- 
oned on the charge of collaborating with 
the wartime enemy. Later he was retired 
to his native Croatian village and al- 
lowed to perform his duties as a priest, 
but not to function as an archbishop. 
At Stepinac’s death, Tito ordered that 
his body be brought to the cathedral in 
Zagreb, where the pontifical requiem was 
Performed with due pomp and cere- 
mony. 

Another event points to increased 

armony: Tito recently decorated 109 
priests of the three dominant faiths— 
Roman Catholic, Orthodox, and Moslem 
—for their services to the state. The truth 
seems to be that both religion and Com- 
munism are firmly rooted in Yugoslavia 
and they are learning to co-exist if not 
to co-operate. Yet in spite of this better 
feeling, 22 Roman Catholic priests were 
tried and imprisoned in 1960, charged 


with efforts to revive the Croatian na- 
tionalist movement. 

Hungary. Even though the United 
States has lifted the ban on travel in Hun- 
gary by U. S. citizens, little news is reach- 
ing the West. In April, an amnesty for 
political prisoners was declared, and lead- 
ing opponents of the Kadar regime, in- 
cluding intellectuals, were released from 
prison. The amnesty decree ended prison 
sentences for approximately 4,000 per- 
sons. Internment for political reasons is 
now abolished. 

The U.S.S.R. claims a heavy outlay in 
aid to Hungary, but a report prepared 
by a U. S. committee declares that the 
U.SS.R. has exploited its satellite eco- 
nomically by “buying cheap and selling 
dear” in its bilateral trade arrangements. 

The Soviet army of occupation is said 
to number between 50,000 and 80,000 
men and includes tank and armored divi- 
sions. All airfields and ammunition dumps 
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METALLURGICAL PLANT, Cluj, Rumania. The 
country has a nuclear research center and has 
recently built its first cyclotron. 


in Hungary are in Soviet hands. 

It is reported that nearly 70 per cent 
of the arable land was collectivized with- 
in a short space of time. The peasants 
still have their own individual plots 
of ground to cultivate. Moscow-trained 
Janos Kadar, a moderate, has been in 
power since the Hungarian revolution 
of 1956. The U.S.S.R. placed him at the 
top as party chairman after the removal 
and execution of Nagy. He has proved 
a pliable puppet. In October Kadar at- 
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tended the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. When he arose to speak, 
about half the delegates walked out hé 
express their disapproval of the part he 
played in the revolution. 

Eastern Germany. The German pe 
ocratic Republic is prospering, althoug 
evidences of prosperity are not as Ордзе 
as in West Germany. The standard ч 
living has risen, the people are well fed, 
with only a few shabbily dressed. More 
consumer goods are offered for sale. In- 
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dustrial gains have been notable. East 
Germany is now the fifth industrial 
power of Europe, and it hopes to double 
present production by 1965. It is the 
Communist-bloc’s greatest exporter of 
machine tools and has the largest lignite 
mining and processing installation in the 
world. At Rostock, 60 per cent destroyed 
in the war, a modern seaport and ship- 
building center have been created extend- 
ing for ten miles along the Baltic coast. 
The young people seem enthusiastic 
about the regime, especially the educa- 
tional opportunities. Dresden has a tech- 
nical high school for 11,000 students, 
who receive*a stipend from the state 
while studying to be chemists, engineers, 
and physicists. Older people recently in- 
terviewed thought they were well off in 
the matter of health insurance and pen- 
sions. However, there is still some grum- 
bling about the lack of freedom and the 
lack of luxuries. The Russians are still 
giving the orders. Those who can't stand 
it manage to cross into West Germany— 
three million of them since 1949. 

Other Satellites. The United States 
has cordial relations with Poland. In this 
Roman Catholic country, the church is 
co-operating to some extent with the 
government. In a joint agreement, the 
church has pledged support for such gov- 
ernment objectives as respect for state 
Property and help in the struggle against 
apathy and immorality. In return, the 
church's taxes will be lowered and it will 
be allowed to continue religious instruc- 
tion in the public schools. 

Four CARE mobile health units for 
anti-TB inoculation were presented to 
Poland by the people of the United 
States. Poland also received U. S. aid 
in the form of agricultural surpluses. 
Although 40 per cent of the population 
tends farms, Poland has not been able to 
supply its own food needs. In the latest 
five-year plan, agricultural production 
fell short of the goal, due, according to 
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Secretary Gomulka, to the obstructionism 
of peasants. н 

The straight Communist line is here 
somewhat modified. The Russians have 
learned through their long association 
with the Poles that this proud and indi- 
vidualistic people cannot be pushed too 
hard. 

Czechoslovakia has faded from the 
West European scene. After ten years 
of Communism this old and respected 
nation, with its skilled and industrious 
people, keeps its face turned eastward. 
Nearly 80 per cent of its trade is with 
the Soviet Union. As nearly as can be 
learned, Czechoslovakia is walking the 
straight Communist path. 

National, regional, and local elections 
were held in 1960, with the customary 
single slate of candidates. Antonin No- 
votny, chairman of the Communist Party, 
has predicted that under the current five- 
year plan, ending in 1965, production 
would advance 54 per cent and permit: 
the introduction of a five-day, 40-hour 
week. Here, as in Poland, agricultural 
production has not advanced as sched- 
uled. The government blames this on 
the thousands of small-scale farms that 
are still outside the co-operative farm 
system. 

In Romania, more than 75 per cent of 
agriculture has been collectivized. One- 
third of the collectives are state farms or 
pure collectives, while the remainder are 
peasant associations or co-operatives in 
which the peasants continue to own their 
land although it is farmed communally 
and aided by state agencies. In the past 
year, the use of tractors and combines 
has been greatly increased. All targets of 
Romania's second five-year plan (1956- 
1960) have been surpassed. Emphasis is 
now being placed on the production of 
electric energy and the electrification of 
the villages. Romanian cultural life has 
an impressive setting in a new concert 
and conference hall in Bucharest. 
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An Eventful Year. In 1960 the United 
Nations passed through the most mo- 
mentous year since its founding in 1945. 
Historic decisions were made and acted 
upon, important precedents were set, and, 
lastly, membership was expanded by the 
admission of 17 new states. In addition, 
scores of the organization’s less dramatic, 
routine activities were carried on through- 
out the world. 

When the General Assembly met on 
September 20, under the chairmanship 
of a calm Irishman, Frederick Henry 
Boland, the first business was the admis- 
sion of new members. There were 13 of 
them, all from Africa, with the exception 
of the Mediterranean island of Cyprus. A 
few days later, Mali and Senegal, briefly 
united as one nation, were admitted to 
membership separately, Then, early in 
October, Nigeria came in as the 99th 
member. An even hundred members 
would be attained if Mauretania were 
admitted after determination of its status. 

Mauretania, a rather barren area in 
northwest Africa inhabited by nomadic 
tribesmen and a few farmers, became in- 
dependent of France late in November. 
Morocco, which claimed sovereignty over 
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much of this territory, declared a day of 
mourning for the loss of Mauretania. Mo- 
rocco’s claims were placed on the U.N. 
agenda, but not debated. Presumably the 
dispute will be settled outside the inter- 
national body. | 

The new African members, excluding 
those previously mentioned, are: Congo 
Republic (capital, Brazzaville), Congo 
Republic (capital, Leopoldville), Cen- 
tral African Republic, Chad, Dahomey, 
Gabon, Ivory Coast, Malagasy, Niger, 
Somalia, Togo, Upper Volta, and Came- 
roun. Some of these were recognized as 
nations by courtesy only, having no well- 
developed sense of national unity. Some 
are without funds, many are inexperi- 
enced—but they all now have an incen- 
tive to learn and to grow in freedom. 

A vote on discussing membership for 
Communist China was defeated by 2 
narrower margin than in previous years: 
for delay, 42; against delay, 34; absten- 
tions, 22. : 

Congo. The major action of the United 
Nations grew out of the situation in the 
Congo. This story is covered in the sec- 
tion devoted to Arrica. The operation 
vastly increased the power of the United 
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Nations Security Council to act in a 
crisis, and to turn a vaguely-worded 
mandate into quick, decisive action. Im- 
portant precedents were set, in the midst 
of incredible difficulties and complica- 
tions. New powers were staked out by 
the Secretary General which enable him 
to act independently if there is an East- 
West deadlock. 

Third Force. A deadlock is less likely 
now that there is what might be called 
a third force, composed of the Afro-Asian 
bloc of nations. Today they represent 
about half the total U.N. membership. 
In the main, they are neither pro-East 
nor pro-West, but pro-themselves. They 
may shift in their alignments from time 
to time, but they have taken steps to sys- 
tematize their joint efforts at the United 
Nations. These nations are intensely con- 
cerned with colonialism and have a big 
stake in all plans for aiding the less de- 
veloped nations. They seem sure of one 
thing: they prefer to be wards of the 
United Nations to being wards of the 
Communist bloc or of the West. 

Earlier Happenings. In May, the Secu- 
rity Council heard the Soviet charges of 
espionage by the United States. Since the 
overflights had been stopped by this time, 
the Soviet spokesman concentrated on the 
RB-47 program, but failed to present 
convincing evidence of espionage. Henry 
Cabot Lodge, in a counter-charge, at- 
tacked the Soviet Union for its espionage 
activities. These events are more fully 
covered under ESPIONAGE. 

East River Circus. Following the admis- 
sion of new members in September, the 
General Assembly sessions continued for 
three months. Interesting and important 
issues were debated, but much of the 
time the verbal fireworks were for propa- 
ganda purposes only. The sessions brought 
together the largest aggregation of heads 
of state ever seen in New York. Premier 
Khrushchev, leading the Soviet delega- 
tion, made a lengthy stay and did every- 
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thing possible to keep his name in head- 
lines and his activities reported on TV 
and radio. His most publicized speech 
proposed a reorganization which would 
abolish the office of secretary general and 
replace it with a three-man board, rep- 
resenting East, West, and neutrals. He 
also tried to pressure Dag Hammarskjold 
into retiring. He failed in both these en- 
deavors. At one tumultuous and undigni- 
fied meeting he took off a shoe and 
banged it on the desk to emphasize his 
feelings. His resolution for the immediate 
liquidation of all colonies failed, but a 
later version that "immediate steps" 
should be taken looking to the ending 
of the colonial status passed overwhelm- 
ingly. 

The Afro-Asian bloc demanded a re- 
allocation of Security Council seats in 
view of their growing numbers. They 
prevented the election of Portugal to the 
Council and imposed an arrangement by 
which Liberia is to serve for one year, 
and then be replaced by Ireland. Liberia 
will be the first nation south of the Sa- 
hara to have occupied a seat in the Se- 
curity Council. 

The session ended with a vote that the 
Soviet Union and all other countries pay 
their fair share of the costs for the Congo 
operation. The U.S.S.R. had announced 
earlier that it did not approve of the 
U.N.’s actions in the Congo and there- 
fore would not pay. The vote was passed 
46 to 17, with 24 abstentions. 

Disarmament. No discernible progress 
was made in the field of disarmament. 
After many weeks of fruitless negotia- 
tions, the 10-nation U.N. disarmament 
commission meeting in Geneva ended, as 
the representatives of Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Romania, and the U.S. 
S.R. withdrew. The United States was 
at that time still holding out for a com- 
pletely acceptable inspection system be- 
fore agreeing to end nuclear bomb testing. 
This stand has been criticized by Great 
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Britain. President-elect Kennedy an- 
nounced that he would give the ques- 
tion attention early in his administration, 
with the idea of making one full-fledged 
attempt to resume negotiations and break 
the impasse. 

Financial Woes, The Fifth Committee, 
which does the financial planning, ran 
into serious problems at the end of the 
year, and Secretary Hammarskjold made 
a public appeal for support. By Novem- 
ber, the high cost of the Congo operation 
was pushing the United Nations into the 
red. Funds allocated for 1960 had been 
exhausted and the Secretary asked per- 
mission to borrow from private sources. 
He had earlier accepted loans from mem- 
ber governments, but this was the first 
time that it appeared necessary to call on 


commercial banks. 

The cost of running the United Na- 
tions has steadily increased since its 
founding through an enlargement of its 
activities, and because of the general rise 
in prices and salaries, as well as certain 
unforeseen emergencies, such as the 
Congo crisis. Most of the newer mem- 
bers, especially those admitted in 1960, 
are poor and needy, barely able to meet 
their domestic expenses. They can scarce- 
ly afford more than a token contribution 
toward the upkeep of the world organ- 
ization. This has placed an added burden 
of responsibility on the richer, older 
countries—France, Italy, Japan, India, 
and the United States. The Soviet Union 
has shown itself peculiarly tight-fisted. 
Over and above the basic assessment re- 


PRIME MINISTER NEHRU of India enjoys a joke with President Nkrumah of Ghana. 
Both were in New York attending sessions of the U.N. General Assembly. In some 
respects Nehru was a mediator among various conflicting viewpoints. 
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quired of it, contributions from the 
U.S.S.R. depend on whether it approves 
of United Nations policies. Of quite a 
number it has disapproved. For instance, 
it has made clear that it will not con- 
tribute anything to keep U.N. soldiers 
in the Congo. 

Uncle Sam Pays. The basic budget for 
the year was $280 millions. Of this about 
$65 millions, derived from regular and 
fixed assessments on member states, goes 
to pay the salaries of 4,000 civilian em- 
ployees and to keep up the Secretariat 
in New York and other U.N. offices 
throughout the world. In addition, each 
of the nine specialized agencies—UNES- 
CO, Food and Agriculture Organization, 
International Labor Organization, etc.— 
has its own budget, met by levies on 
members. Not all countries are affiliated 
with all of the agencies. 

A third type of operation, with a bud- 
get varying from year to year, is met 
entirely by voluntary contributions. In- 
cluded under this heading are technical 
assistance, care of refugees, and special 
programs for malaria control and the de- 
velopment of community water supplies. 

At present the United States is bearing 
a disproportionate share of all three types 
of expenses. For the current year it 
amounts to $115 million, or 41 per cent 
of the total regular budget of $280 mil- 
lion. In addition, the United States is 
Prepared to contribute toward the huge 
bill for the Congo operation, which from 
July to January would amount to at least 
$61 million—with no end in sight. 

The United Nations has been working 
toward a goal of having no nation bear 
more than 30 per cent of the whole cost. 
In line with this policy, the Soviet assess- 
ment for the regular budget has been 
gradually increased from 7.4 per cent in 
1947 to 15.89 per cent in 1960. The 
United States portion has been reduced 
from 39.8 per cent to 32.51 per cent. The 
Soviet contribution seems even more in- 


DAG HAMMARSKJOLD had an unusually diffi- 
cult year as United Nations Secretary General. 
He was riding out the storm brought on by 
Soviet attacks and the U.N. failure to bring 


stability to the Congo. 


adequate when total expenditures are 
considered. Of this, the U.S.S.R. is pay- 
ing only about 6 per cent, to 41 per cent 
by the United States. 

It will be recalled that the U.S.S.R. 
refused to pay anything toward the U.N. 
force in the Middle East which has 
preserved the truce between Israel and 
Egypt. The Soviet Union contends that 
this force was set up after a Russian veto 
in the Security Council and was there- 
fore illegal. The Soviet view is that all 
expense in connection with the Egyptian- 
Israeli dispute should be borne by the 
aggressor countries in the Suez conflict— 
United Kingdom, France, and Israel. 

What happens to nations that don't 
pay their dues to the United Nations? 
The charter provides that any nation that 
falls behind in its payment by an amount 
equal to two years’ assessments shall au- 
tomatically lose its vote in the General 
Assembly. So far no nation has been so 


penalized. 
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OLD AND NEW. Above, plan for a modern 
factory in New Haven to be constructed on 


filled land, and on the left, the dismal old 


building soon to be demolished. 


Change and Decay. The residents of 
American cities have been taking a long, 
hard look at their surroundings, and they 
are unhappy at much of what they see: 
slums, congestion, poor and costly public 
transportation, and, in many cases, al- 
though it may be well concealed, deep 
corruption at the core. Throughout the 
land, cities are today adopting short-term 
or long-term programs to stop blight and 
decay. Sometimes this involves only 4 
little municipal face-lifting—in parts О 
the city most exposed to the gaze of visi- 
tors; the demolition of tumble-down 
areas, perhaps cleared for parking; some 
new housing; clean-up campaigns an 
similar moves toward good municipal 
housekeeping. Other cities, however, are 
doing a comprehensive job of redesigning 
and rebuilding. Such projects can only be 
completed over a period of years. They 
require sustained enthusiasm on the part 
of the citizens and planners. They also 
require vast sums of money, to be ob- 
tained only by Federal loans and grants; 


URBAN RENEWAL 


and, as a rule, by increasing the city’s 
bonded indebtedness. Boston, Mass., Port- 
land, Ore., Monterey, Cal., and many 
more are working at impressive schemes 
for urban renewal. 

Historical Perspective. New Haven, 
Conn., is one of the cities engaged in 
major redevelopment. Its 1960 popula- 
tion was 150,000. It is the seventh oldest 
city in the United States, having been 
founded in 1638 by Puritan settlers from 
Massachusetts, attracted by its pleasant 
location on the north shore of Long 
Island Sound between two small rivers. 
The town was laid out by its founders 
in nine squares. The central square was 
set aside as a market and meeting place, 
the “green,” which was typical of New 
England towns from the start. Old elm 
trees graced the square and the adjacent 
streets, which, in the course of the years, 
were lined with the handsome homes of 
merchants, manufacturers, and profes- 
sional men. In 1718, New Haven became 
the site of Yale College. Later a number 
of other colleges were established there. 
_ For the first 150 years, which brought 
its history up to the Revolution, the town 
grew slowly. In the 1770’s the population 
was only 8,000. About half that number 
lived in and around the nine original 
blocks, and the rest farmed in the out- 
lying areas. The 19th century brought 
faster growth, and after the Civil War 
came a rush into manufacturing. Every 
ship coming from Europe bore its load 
of immigrants to man the factories, which 
were built close to the center of town 
and on the waterfront. The workers lived 
in tenements alongside their places of 
work. With this development, the older, 
established residents began a retreat to 
the outskirts, and, later, with the coming 
of the automobile, into the countryside, 
soon to be transformed into suburbs. As 
more and more immigrants landed, the 
center of town fell into worse decay. In 
1910, plans were made to clear out the 
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slums, but apathy won out before the job 
was accomplished, and the blight spread. 
New Haven’s history thus far was that of 
innumerable American cities—unplanned 
growth into chaos. 

The Grand Plan. With the setting up 
of the New Haven Redevelopment Agen- 
cy in 1950, a new course was charted. 
The accomplishments of the decade have 
been truly remarkable. First came a 
block-by-block analysis of the city, and 
phased plans for correcting the worst of 
the existing evils. Some sections were 
marked for destruction and complete re- 
building. Other areas were placed in the 
“worth saving” category; still others were 
to be redesigned and partially rebuilt, 
with new schools and playgrounds added 
where population shifts made them nec- 
essary. Quite a few 18th century houses 
were to be restored to their original fine 
lines, New industrial areas for old indus- 
tries that had to be relocated, and for 
new ones that would be attracted to New 
Haven, were to be established in rural 
areas in the nearby river valley. 

New Haven’s substantial "middle- 
aged” section was, in the main, to be 
preserved and refurbished. This middle 
ground, accessible to the central busi- 
ness district, demanded special planning. 
Among the objectives were to eliminate 
areas used for both residence and in- 
dustry; to improve community facilities, 
public services, and traffic flow; and, im- 
portantly, to restore the residents’ faith 
in the stability of their neighborhood. 
No one likes to live in a neighborhood 
that is steadily “going down"—even 
though it may not be the worst section 
of town. Old aristocratic neighborhoods 
were subjected to careful zoning and con- 
servation, with consideration for saving 
fine trees and gardens. Each area, in fact, 
was studied for what it would contrib- 
ute and how it could fit in the over-all 
plan for a more attractive, more live- 


able city. 
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The Mayor. A never-resting spirit be- 
hind the scheme to remake New Haven 
has been Richard Charles Lee, mayor 
since 1954. Mayor Lee, a Democrat, is a 
man dedicated to the task, and he has 
unusual talents for it. A good adminis- 
trator, he began by clearing the dead 
wood out of city government. He felt that 
a first essential was honest, loyal em- 
ployees. A persuasive salesman, he sold 
the people—at least most of them—on 
the idea that, however costly the city's 
rebirth might be, the goal was worth it. 
In practical terms, the project would pay 
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FLEA MARKET. When large residential areas of New Haven had to be demolished ie 
ontents of attics and cellars came out into the open to be dispersed among the 


off in vastly increased tax revenues. Lee 
is also a good publicist, and at one Ши) 
was not afraid to expose the grim ап 
shameful fact that 10,000 ызы 
ing rats infested a single street in the 
center of the city. "P 

New Haven has been called a city О 
old elms and new ideas. It is working 
wholeheartedly to preserve and ica 
its original assets, to create new ones, an 
to awaken community pride. The city has 
received a number of national awards for 
its success in achieving these various 
objectives. 


CITY-IN-COUNTRY. Only thirty minutes from the center of Stockholm, Sweden, this 
model community is composed of high and low apartment houses, grouped around an 
attractive shopping center, restaurant, and subway station. 
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MOVING SOUTHWARD to 
escape the path of war, 
this Vietnamese family at 
least found themselves all 
together to enjoy a small 
feast on an improvised 
table. The people of South 
Vietnam are still living 
dangerovsly, knowing 
their land is coveted by 
the Communists. 
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SAIGON SHOP, with a display of various Vietnamese arts and crafts. These skilled an 
sitive people are particularly adept at work in clay, 


textiles, bronze, and copper. 


SOUTH VIETNAM has for some 
years been in the direct line of 
the Communist push in South- 
east Asia. Nearly a million 
refugees from North Vietnam 
have been re-settled in the 
south on land which has been 
cleared at tremendous effort. 
Each family was provided with 
a farm of about ten acres. In- 
stead of living in scattered vil- 
lages, they are now grouped 
in “Agrovilles,” each with its 
own dispensary, school, and 
defense force. This enables 
them to protect themselves 
more effectively from Red ter- 
rorists. President Ngo Dinh 
Diem's government is author- 
itarian, and demands for re- 
form are being made. 


VIETNAMESE CHILDREN, unusu- 

ally fun-loving, are overjoyed 

at a stream of water from a 

Pump hose that is beginning 

the reclamation of abandoned 
rice paddies. 


VOCABULARY 


by 
BERGEN EVANS 


English Professor at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, author of The Natural History 
of Nonsense, The Spoor of Spooks, co- 
author of A Dictionary of Contemporary 
American Usage. 


apocryphal means of doubtful au- 
thenticity, spurious. The Apocrypha are 
fourteen books, not considered canonical, 
which are included in the Septuagint and 
the Vulgate as an appendix to the Old 
Testament. They are usually omitted 
from Protestant editions of the Bible. 
Apocryphal must not be confused with 
apocalyptical which means “making a 
revelation.” The Apocalypse is the rev- 
elation of St. John the Divine, the Book 
of Revelation, the last book in the Bible. 

boatel, an extension of motel, describes 
an inn or hotel that can be reached by 
water. 

contrail, condensation trail; the white 
vapor trails which, under certain mete- 
orological conditions, aircraft leave be- 
hind them in the sky. 

conurbation, the growing together 
through proliferating suburbs, of towns 
and cities. Megalopolis is used to name 
the result while conurbation describes the 
actual process. 

corny seems to be derived from corn- 
fed, a term used in the United States for 
150 years to mean countrified and plump. 

friable means crumb-able, easily re- 
duced to small fragments. That which 
can be fried, would be fryable, but no 
such word seems to exist, 

feathering, an expression used in row- 
ing, where an oar is said to be feathered 
when it is turned as it leaves the water 
in such a way as to pass through the air 
edgeways. When so turned it churns the 
water and creates a feather of foam. In 
aviation, a pilot feathers a propeller 
when, after stopping a malfunctioning 
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engine in flight, he changes the angle 
of the blades to bring them as near par- 
allel as possible to the line of flight; this 
reduces wind pressure on the blades and 
prevents the engine from being torn from 
the wing. 

gnotobiotics, the study of germ-free 
animals for use in space probes. 

presputnik, pertaining to the time be- 
fore Oct. 4, 1957, the date of the launch- 
ing of the first man-made satellite. А 

silo, in aerospace language а silo is а 
vertical hole in the ground from which 
a missile is lifted to a launching position, 
or from which it is fired direct. This seems 
like an inversion of the common silo, the 
concrete tower in which farmers store 
shredded cornstalks for winter fodder, 
and so it appeared to the Air Force which 
at first called these sunken cylinders in- 
verted silos. But it’s only a re-inversion, 
since silos were, originally, pits in which 
grain was stored. Silo is a “mispronun- 
ciation” of the Greek siros, grain pit. 

sorry, in the common expression, 
“that’s a sorry excuse,” has no connec- 
tion with sorrow. It’s related, rather, to 
sore. When someone says he’s sorry, he 
means he’s in pain. The word came to f 
used particularly of feeble and wretche 
horses afflicted with saddle sores and har- 
ness galls. This gave it some of the mean- 
ing of “miserable” and that, in addition 
to the similar sound, brought it close to 
sorrow. 

subnivean means under the snow. 
Small mammals of the Arctic, such as 
shrews, voles, and lemmings, cannot 
maintain normal body temperature above 
the snow surface in winter. To survive 
they must live under the snow cover, to 
which subnivean environment they have 
adapted. 

summitry, the holding of conferences 
by heads of state. 

zerogravity, the condition which p 
ists when the gravitational attraction 0 
the earth is nullified by inertial forces. 
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CROSS-COUNTRY walking in Wiltshire, Englan 


preserved for 


Walking Is Undersold. In the United 
States, walking is the least publicized of 
outdoor activities. Apparently it is also 
the least popular. If one excepts the rather 
small groups that go in for “bird walks,” 
the sight of anyone walking for pleasure 
is a rarity. Yet walking is fun, health- 
promoting, almost cost-free, and may be 
full of unexpected rewards. While city or 
town strolling is sometimes pleasurable, 
it is only in the open spaces that walking 


WALKING 


d, where great open spaces are carefully 
the pleasure of hikers. 


is carefree and completely invigorating. 
In some parts of the country, enthusiastic 
hikers are organized into clubs. They go 
on long-distance, guided walks, often 
over mountainous, historic, or otherwise 
interesting terrain. In general, however, 
walkers manage their own expeditions. 
There are still plenty of parks and other 
public recreation areas that are not over- 
crowded; there are forest preserves and 
nature trails where you may completely 
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forget gas fumes, traffic, and racket. If 
the area is under public supervision, foot- 
paths and direction markers will keep 
you from getting lost. Away from the 
pressures of home and the distractions of 
the highway, you will be exposed to new 
sights and sounds, and these fresh im- 
pressions you will enjoy sharing with the 


DR. BARBARA MOORE, English vegetarian, 
rests her feet (slightly out of focus) after 
arrival in New York City, July 6. She had 
just completed a hike from San Francisco, 


begun 85 days earlier. 
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friend or family member who accompa- 
nies you. Most people do not care to wan- 
der, as Wordsworth did, “lonely as a 
cloud." 

In England. Walking is still very pop- 
ular in England as exercise and recrea- 
tion. Only about a quarter of English 
families own automobiles, but their love 
of walking is not that they have made a 
pleasure out of necessity. They enjoy 
walking and their country provides ideal 
conditions for it. They have made sure 
that, in this time of rapid change, these 
conditions are preserved. In 1949, the 
Ramblers Association in Britain helped 
to get through Parliament-the National 
Parks and Access to Countryside Act. 
This legislation provides for the preser- 
vation of places of natural beauty and 
protects public rights of way along an 
elaborate network of footpaths, far away 
from main-traveled roads, that extends 
from one end of the country to another. 
Thus walkers can see and appreciate the 
secluded, unspoiled parts of their beau- 
tiful countryside—at their own rate О 
speed. Membership in the Ramblers' As- 
sociation, which costs only a few shillings, 
also carries the privilege of having 4 
course charted, for a day's trip or longer. 
The association also lends topographical 
maps and provides a list of clean, inex- 
pensive rest houses. 

Preparation. For happy walking, cloth- 
ing appropriate to season and weather 
conditions is important. Short walks 
should precede long ones. Soft feet can 
be toughened by salt baths. Comfortable 
shoes are the first essential, for a blister 
can turn an otherwise pleasant walk into 
sheer torture. For a long hike, the follow- 
ing may be found useful; extra socks, 
insect repellent, flashlight, tiny first-aid 
kit, water, compass, plastic coat or cape. 
chocolate bars, and lemon drops. All can 
be stowed in a light rucksack. Persons 
walking together should be pretty evenly 
matched in physical energy. 


WATER PROBLEMS 


A Growing Shortage. Water consump- 
tion has increased astronomically in the 
United States in recent years. Currently 
the country uses 225 billion gallons of 
fresh water daily. This figure is expected 
to exceed 600 billion by 1980. Personal 
and domestic use has been stepped up 
considerably. There are more and busier 
bathtubs, more lawn sprinkling than ever 
before. Added to this is the zooming rise 
in population. 

However, less than ten per cent of the 
total quantity of water used is for do- 
mestic purposes, either through country 
wells or municipal water systems. Water 
used for irrigation accounts for a large 
percentage, but one which is now be- 
lieved to be stabilized, with few new areas 
of land being brought under cultivation 
by this means. Today it is industry, ever 
growing, ever more greedy of water, that 
is the chief consumer of fresh water. In 
1959, American industry used up 77 bil- 
lion gallons of water every day. The pro- 
duction of each ton of steel requires 
40,000 gallons of water; ten gallons are 
needed to refine one gallon of gasoline; 
to brew a gallon of beer takes eight gal- 
lons of water. The manufacture of news- 
print, rayon and other synthetic fibers, 
aluminum, and chemicals involves vast 
quantities of pure water, chiefly for cool- 
ing purposes. Sometimes the water used 
by industry can be purified and re-used, 
but often it becomes poisonous waste and 
flows into adjacent streams. 

With the average annual rainfall re- 
maining the same (some observers claim 
that it is shrinking), with water con- 
sumption rising, the water table descends, 
and new wells must be dug deeper. Con- 
servation in the areas of scarcity becomes 
imperative. In some communities of the 
Southwest, rigid rationing is in effect, 
lawn sprinkling is controlled, and water 
wasters penalized. In parts of Texas 
drinking water must be purchased by the 
gallon. Southern California has many 


thirsty areas, and the deep wells bring 
up only brackish water. Towing enor- 
mous icebergs down from the Arctic seas 
to the southern coast has been put for- 
ward as a practical way of meeting the 
shortage. The icebergs could be anchored 
offshore, with the fresh water piped to 
land. It is well known that frozen sea 
water contains far fewer salts than un- 
frozen. 

The greatest resource of a water-needy 
world is, of course, the limitless depths 
of the ocean. This non-drinkable water 
has long been a challenge to science. 
Men have known for centuries that by 
boiling sea water and collecting and con- 
densing the vapor, fresh water could 
be procured. This laborious and costly 
system is today almost completely out- 
moded, although some Navy vessels still 
carry distilling plants and the necessary 
fuel for changing sea water into fresh. 

Research. Small conversion plants of 
various types are being manufactured in 
the United States and shipped to many 
remote places, including some overseas 
bases, where drinking water is scarce. The 
effort to develop new and better methods 
—particularly less expensive ones—con- 
tinues. Scores of research centers and 
laboratories scattered over many coun- 
tries are working on de-salting problems. 
Some successful methods have proven too 
costly to be practical. All manner of con- 
trivances—tubes, pumps, membrane fil- 
ters, solar stills, all manner of processes 
— freezing, boiling, ionic exchange are 
being tried out. The principle of ionic 
exchange was first successfully used in 
water-purifying briquets for marooned 
flyers. Dropped into a plastic bag with 
built-in filter, the briquet will exchange 
its neutralizing ions for salt ions as sea 
water is poured over it. The survivor 
pulls a plug at the bottom of the bag, 
out of which comes drinkable water. 
Ionic desalting has proven useful for 
freshening brackish water in Alaska, the 
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Persian Gulf, and elsewhere. 

Israel. Many dry and desert lands are 
chronically in woeful need of water. In 
the Near East, to offer a cup of water 
to a stranger is the immemorial sign of 
hospitality. Israel, working zealously to 
improve its water supply, is concentrat- 
ing at present on the Negev. Water from 
the Gulf of Aqaba is being treated in a 
pilot plant at the port city of Eilat. This 
plant will produce 500,000 gallons of 
water daily for the city’s infant industries 
and its population of 7,000. 

The process used is one invented by 
Dr. Alexander Zarchin after many years 
of research. While some of the details are 
still secret, the Zarchin method entails 
pumping sea water through pipes to a 
vacuum freezing unit which instantly 
produces an “ice sandwich” of several 
layers of brine and several of fresh water. 
As noted earlier, frozen sea water loses 
much of its salt. The effectiveness of the 
process lies in its method of separating 
the layers. It is said to be the least ex. 
pensive system developed so far, convert- 
ing sea water for about 20 cents per 1,000 
gallons. A second plant to be built in 
1962 will serve the needs of agriculture 
in this area. 

Kuwait. At a large plant on the Per- 
sian Gulf, the sea water is fed into a series 
of vacuum chambers. Due to the sudden 
reduction in pressure, some of the water 
“flashes” into vapor, which is drawn off 
and condensed as fresh water, giving up 
its heat to warm incoming sea water in 
the process. Flash evaporators need little 
heat and are inexpensive to operate. 

Aruba. This Dutch-owned island in 
the Caribbean is like Kuwait, the center 
of a huge oil-refining industry. Here the 
plant for the conversion of sea water also 
produces a marketable surplus of elec- 
tricity. Distillation is by the submerged- 
coil multiple-effect process. The sea water 
is heated and evaporated in one evap- 
orator, then the latent heat released by 
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the condensation of this vapor is used to 
evaporaie the brine in the next evapo- 
rator, and so on. Distillate from the sea 
water splits into two streams whose al- 
kalinities are controlled. One stream, for 
domestic use, is aerated, passed through 
a coral limestone bed, filtered and piped 
into storage tanks from which it enters 
the municipal water system. The other 
stream, for industrial use, undergoes a 
different chemical treatment. Each stream 
produces electricity. Capacity of the plant 
is 2,700,000 gallons of distilled water a 
day, at a cost of about $1.75 per 1,000 
gallons. This fresh water supply has great 
importance for the development of the 
island, whose annual rainfall averages 
only 15 inches. A 12-acre hydroponics, 
or soilless, farm has been built on Aruba 
Which is expected to produce a large share 
of the fresh vegetables and fruit con- 
sumed locally. 

Virgin Islands. A small sea water con- 
verter is soon to be installed by the United 
States in the Virgin Islands. The plant 
will consist of a 28-stage, long-tube flash 
evaporator. Water from the unit will flow 
into the municipal system, and electricity 
will be a by-product. The cost, including 
credit for the electricity, is expected to be 
just over $1 per 1,000 gallons. ` 

U. S. Government Plants. After ex- 
tensive research, the office of Saline Water 
of the Department of the Interior, has 
begun to erect five desalting plants у 
various parts of the country. The first О 
these, at Freeport, Texas, is scheduled for 
completion in 1961. The water table | 
this coastal area has gradually lowere 
so that the people have been using o 
from brackish sources. (While brackis 
water is unsuitable for drinking, some 
vegetable crops thrive on it.) The К 
port plant is designed to convert daily 
1.000.000 gallons of water pumped from 
the Gulf of Mexico. The water will be 
divided between the city’s water system 
and industrial users. 


ed hops for one of the country's traditional exports— 
eer require hand labor at nearly every stage. The 
y are famed throughout the world for Rhine and 


= Mosel wines of high quality. 


WEST GERMAN family pick ripen 
beer. The production of wine and b 
vineyards of southern West German 


MRS. ROSEMARY MURPHY, 
"Mrs, America for 1961," won 
the title against the other state 
finalists at Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla. She was greeted on her 
return by her husband, George, 
and five proud children. The 
Murphys live in Kentland, Ind. 


OMEN of DISTINCTION 


In Politics. The Senate now has two 
women members—Mrs. Margaret Chase 
Smith of Maine and Mrs. Maurine Neu- 
berger of Oregon. The 1961 Congress has 
six fewer women members than the pre- 
vious one. The ten women currently 
serving in the House of Representatives 
are: Margaret Stitt Church, Illinois; 
Gracie Pfost, Idaho; Martha Griffith, 
Michigan; Florence Dwyer, Michigans 
Edna Kelly, Katherine St. George, New 
York; Elizabeth Kee, West Virginia; Kath- 
ryn Granahan, Pennsylvania; Katherine 
May, Julia Hansen, Washington. 

On the international scene, women of 
the East would seem to be in the Jead, 
with Mrs. Sirimavo Bandaranaike of Cey- 
lon, who succeeded her late husband as 
prime minister of that country; ES: 
Golda Meir, who has served as foreign 
minister of Israel; Madame Vijaya Lak- 
shmi Pandit, of India, former president 
of the United Nations General Assembly; 
and Mrs. Masa Nakayama, Japanese min- 
ister of health and welfare, pictured here. 


THIS CHIMP is not necessarily a champ. 


ZOO. 
Known to Chicago TV watchers as "Chat- 


ter the chimpanzee performer yg Favorite Animal 
Pictures 


his batting stance. 
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GILA MONSTER, the only poisonous member of the lizard family in the United States, 
| in its native habitat in the Southwest, scampering around a cactus plant. 


WATER BUFFALOES, here swimming across a river in Vietnam, are important as. beans | 
of burden in India and Southeast Asia, They are useful in rice farming because they are 
strong enough to pull plows through deep mud. 


PRAIRIE DOG. The habitations of prai- 

rie dogs were once а feature of flat, 

empty stretches in the Plains states. 

These little animals live in colonies in 

underground burrows, with mounds of 

earth encircling the openings fo pre- 
vent seepage of water. 


ELSA, a 300-pound lioness, was the subject of one of 1960's top best sellers, Born 

Free, by Joy Adamson, wife of a Kenya game warden. An orphaned cub found by - 

the Adamsons in the jungle, Elsa was brought up by them and became an important 

member of their household. After three years of this happy association, she was 

returned to the jungle, but still came back to visit her friends and proudly show 
them her three cubs. Elsa died of natural causes early in 1961. 
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FICTION 


AIKEN, CONRAD—COLLECTED STORIES. 
World, $6.00. Forty-one short stories which 
should: help bring to Aiken the full credit 
due this master of the form. 


AUCHINCLOSS, LOUIS—THE HOUSE OF FIVE 
TALENTS. Houghton Mifflin, $4.50. Fine ac- 
count of a wealthy and powerful American 
family, superbly written and altogether fasci- 
nating. As told by Augusta Millinder, a 75- 
year-old spinster. 


BHATTACHARYA, BHABANI—A GODDESS 
NAMED GOLD. Crown, $3.95. This has 
been called the finest novel on Indian village 
life published in years. It deals with Indian 
women fighting a money-lender in the days 
just prior to independence from England, 
and is by the author of He Who Rides a 
Tiger and Music for Mohini. 


CALLAGHAN, MORLEY — THE MANY COL- 
ORED COAT. Coward-McCann, $4.50. A fast- 
moving and readable yarn by a well-known 
Canadian novelist. The relation. between 
Harry Lane and the other Characters seems 
occasionally implausible, but the book is in- 
teresting despite this. 


CHASE, MARY ELLEN — THE LOVELY AMBI- 
TION. Norton, $3.95. A rarity among today's 
novels—one which any member of the family 
may read without Bashing. The locale is 
small-town England and small-town Maine, 
and the story is filled with nature, good 
people, and nostalgia. 


COWARD, NOEL — POMP AND CIRCUM- 
STANCE. Doubleday, $4.50. Exactly the 
merry and witty stuff you would expect 
from this sophisticated English playwright, 
who goes to the ima, inary island of Samolo 


for material for his rst novel. Great fun, if 
hardly earth-shaking. 


DE HARTOG, JAN—THE INSPECTOR. Athene- 
um, $4.00. A moving story of a dying Jewish 
girl, desperate to reach Israel before death 
comes, and the middle-aged Dutch inspector 
of police who helps her. Beautifully written. 
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DI LAMPEDUSA, GIUSEPPE — THE LEOPARD. 
Pantheon, $4.50. This won the Strega prize 
in Italy (where it outsold Dr. Zhivago) after 
its author had died in the belief it never 
would be published. A lush account of Don 
Fabrizio, prince of Salina, in the Sicily of 
Garibaldi’s day. A best seller for months. 


EKERT-ROTHOLZ, ALICE—A NET OF GOLD. 
Viking, $4.95. Panoramic view of the Dutch 
East Indies and their people from 1927 until 
the Japanese come, and finally are driven 
away. If you like romance and drama in an 
exotic setting, this is for you. 


GOUDGE, ELIZABETH—THE DEAN’S WATCH. 
Coward-McCann, $4.95. The noted author 
of The White Witch gives us a moving pic- 
ture of life in a cathedral town. Nothing 
much happens, but the book is fascinating 
nonetheless. 


HAWLEY, CAMERON—THE LINCOLN LORDS. 
Little, Brown, $5.00. Another study in the 
field in which Hawley has made a name for 
himself—novels about business. Lincoln Lord, 
a once highly successful executive, is in 
trouble as this book opens. Hawley takes it 
from there. 


HERSEY, JOHN—THE CHILD BUYER. Knopf, 
$4.00. Author Hersey, a versatile writer who 
has jumped from Japan to Italy to Warsaw 
in earlier books, chooses to deal with the so 
far imaginary attempt of a large PE o 
to buy a gifted child. A highly effectiv 
satire. 


HORGAN, PAUL—A DISTANT TRUMPET, Far: 
rar, Straus & Cudahy, $5.75. Army li NS 
rizona in the 1880's is the basis for this 
very long book, which, if you Il fight то 
way through Һе opening pages, is а worth 
while contribution to western lore and a go 
story as well. 


HOUSEHOLD, GEOFFREY—WATCHER IN THE 
SHADOWS. Little, Brown, $3.95. OnE 
the acknowledged masters of apa а 
author of the celebrated Rogue Male— radi 
you a breathtaking study of the hun c 
turned-hunter in an England which, for e 
moment, is far from being jolly old. A fa 
above average novel of pursuit. 


IS. 

INNES, HAMMOND—THE DOOMED OAS 
Knopf, $3.95. This and the Household work 
belong together even without the accident o 
alphabet. Innes, too, is a top-notch Suspense 
maker, and this is fit to put on the same shel 
with his Wreck of the Mary Deare, which is 
pretty fit indeed. 


JAHODA, GLORIA—ANNIE. Houghton Mifflin, 
$4.50. A first novel by the daughter of Ade- 
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laide Love, which augurs well for the future 
of its creator. Annie is a Cinderella-type tale 
with a 17th-century background. 


KEYES, FRANCES PARKINSON—THE CHESS 
PLAYERS. Reviewers have complained that 
Mrs. Keyes, writing a fictional account of the 
life of Paul Morphy, 19th century American 
chess player, knows too little of the game to 
talk about it much. Keyes fans won't care, 
since the story is a lively one. 


LEE, HARPER — TO KILL A MOCKINGBIRD. 
Lippincott, $3.95. A sort of publishing mir- 
acle, this first novel, since it’s a non-sexy, 
non-violent, thoroughly charming story of a 
small southern town as seen through the eyes 
of a wise and discerning young girl, yet has 

een one of the best sells of the year. 


MILLER, WALTER M., JR.—A CANTICLE FOR 
LEIBOWITZ. Lippincott, $4.95. Opinion on 
this was hot or cold, rarely lukewarm. The 
book deals with what happens after civiliza- 
tion virtually erases itself, and is not an easy- 
reading work. But it is brilliant, imaginative, 
sometimes comic and sometimes tragic, and 
well worth the effort, as thousands of readers 

ave learned. 


MULVIHILL, WILLIAM—THE SANDS OF KALA- 
HARI. A private plane with seven persons 
aboard crashes in the virtually inaccessible 
Kalahari desert of Africa. The struggles of 
the survivors as they wait for life—or death— 
make one of the years most fascinating 
stories. It would be a difficult book to quit 
in te middle. Winner of the first Putnam 
award. s 


SCHWARZ-BART, ANDRE—THE LAST OF THE 
JUST. Atheneum, $4.95. This Goncourt prize 
novel came from France with high praise, 
and won American reviewers in virtually 
unanimous fashion. It is a difficult book to 
describe: it deals with anti-Semitism over 
many centuries, focusing for the most part 
on Nazi Germany, yet it isn't basically an 

unhappy book, despite the horror and the 

tragedy which permeate its pages. This is a 

book that has a good chance of becoming 

a part of the world's enduring literature. 


SNEIDER, VERN—THE KING FROM ASHTA- 
BULA. Putnam, $3.95. A fun-and-games type 
thing, in which American efforts to mold a 
South Seas island in the Yankee image come 
to a highly comic impasse. You will remem- 
ber Sneider as the creator of The Teahouse 
of the August Moon. 


SPENCER, ELIZABETH — THE LIGHT IN THE 
PIAZZA. McGraw, Hill, $3.00. One of the 
most beautifully written books of 1960, this 
short (110 page) story concerns an American 
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mother in Italy, faced with. the dilemma of 
handling a romance between a handsome 
young Italian and her own mentally-retarded 
daughter. A prize-winning novel, which was 
sold to the movies before it reached the book- 
stores. 


STEPHAN, RUTH — MY CROWN, MY LOVE. 
Knopf, $5.00. А sequel to Miss Stephan's 
first novel, The Flight, which also dealt with 
Queen Christina of Sweden. The book is fic- 
tion, but told with such seeming verity that 
it reads like fascinating biography. 


WALKER, DAVID—WHERE THE HIGH WINDS 
BLOW. Houghton Mifflin, $4.95. A mem- 
orable portrait of a Canadian industrialist 
who has a lifelong love affair with the far 
north. Simon Skafe makes his fortune from 
the north, and in the end finds it a formidable 


enemy. 


WALLACH, IRA—THE ABSENCE OF A CELLO. 
Little, Brown, $3.75. Highly amusing tale of 
a non-conformist nuclear physicist who has 
to pretend to conform in hopes of getting a 
desperately needed job. Wallach is a humor- 
ist who knows what he's about, and this is 
a very, very funny book. 


WHEELER, KEITH —PEACEABLE LANE. Simon 
& Schuster, $4.50. What happens when a 
talented Negro artist, with a lovely wife and 
a well-behaved young son, move into an ex- 
pensive all-white New York suburb is the 
theme of this lively and enthralling book. 
Hollywood bought it. 


WHITE, THEODORE H.—THE VIEW FROM THE 
FORTIETH FLOOR. Sloane, $4.95. The col- 
lapse of a magazine empire (not identified 

but guessable) makes a ascinating and sus- 

penseful story. One of the big sellers of the 


year. 


NON-FICTION 


ADAMSON, JOY — BORN FREE. Pantheon, 
$4.95. An unbelievable but thoroughly doc- 
umented history of Elsa, the lioness, who was 
tamed, sent back to the jungle when fully 
grown, and brought her cubs out to see her 
two-legged friends! One of the year's literary 
events, which no one who likes animals should 
miss. With amazing photographs of Elsa at 
her ease in human surroundings. 


AMORY, CLEVELAND and BRADLEE, FRED- 
ERIC—VANITY FAIR. Viking, $10. If you 
are old enough to remember Vanity Fair 
you'll rush to get this well-edited anthology, 
and if you didn't know that marvelous maga- 
zine you should remedy the lack. It was a 
great publication and this is a fine book. 
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AMORY, CLEVELAND—WHO KILLED SOCIETY? 
Harper, $6.50. The busy Mr. Amory had two 
best sellers last Chrisimas time, and this three- 
century study of America’s great names is 
both amusing and serious. A sort of super- 
gossip column, packed with anecdote and 
scandal for 600 lively pages. 


ANGLE, PAUL and MIERS, EARL SCHENCK— 
TRAGIC YEARS, 1860-65. Simon & Schu- 
ster, 2 vols., $15.00. As you may suspect 
from the dates, this is about the Civil War. 
Two fine scholars have compiled an anthol- 
ogy, with well-done transitional pieces, which 
all Civil War fans will welcome. 


BARUCH, BERNARD M.—BARUCH: THE PUB- 
LIC YEARS. Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
$6.00. A continuation of the memories of 
this remarkable American, who now is 90 
uc old. Winston Churchill, Woodrow 

ilson, Lloyd George, Ignace Paderewski, 
and scores of other world figures crowd the 
pages to the delight of those who read. 


BEARD, JAMES — TREASURY OF OUTDOOR 
COOKING. Golden Press, $12.50. Whether 
you want to cook something or simply revel 
in the beautiful color photography, you can't 
£o wrong on this giant among cookbooks. In- 
advisable to leaf through while hungry. 


BECHET, SIDNEY—TREAT IT GENTLE. Hill and 
Wang, $4.50. Tape-recorded memories of the 
late great Bechet, master of the soprano sax, 
who once said: "You got to be in the sun to 
feel it. It's that way with music too. You 
gotta trust music. You gotta mean it, and 


m: gotta treat it gentle." Jazzmaniacs will 
ove it. 


BEL GEDDES, NORMAN — MIRACLE IN THE 
EVENING. Doubleday, $4.95. Fascinating au- 
tobiography of the great theatrical designer, 
published posthumously. A tightly-packed 
treasure house of the theater. 


BENET, STEPHEN — SELECTED LETTERS OF 
STEPHEN VINCENT BENET. Yale University 
Press, $6.00. Editor Charles A. Fenton has 
done a fine job of selecting letters which re- 
veal a great deal both about Benet and his 
relation to others in the literary world. High- 
ly readable and informative. 


BLAIK, EARL H. with COHANE, TIM— YOU 
HAVE TO PAY THE PRICE. Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston, $5.00. The former football coach 
for Amy and Dartmouth has written an 
amazingly frank story of his career, complete 
with explanation of the interrupted Notre 
Dame-Army series and a full discussion of 
the “cribbing” scandal at West Point. 
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BROWN, BETH (Editor) — ALL CATS GO TO 
HEAVEN. Grosset & Dunlap, $4.95. Cat 
fanciers already knew that cats are heaven- 
bound, but they'll welcome this splendid 
anthology of cat stories, old and new, by a 
lady better known for her dog stories. 


BURGESS, THORNTON — NOW 1 REMEMBER. 
Little, Brown, $5.00. "Old Mother West 
Wind" was published 40-odd years ago, but 
its noted author still is going moe at the 
age of 86, and this autobiography will delight 
his thousands of admirers. 


CARLSON, GERALD—THE ROGUISH WORLD 
OF DR. BRINKLEY. Holt, Rinehart & Win- 
ston, $4.95. Carson has done the definitive 
biography of one of the greatest of all charla- 
tans—a man who never was graduated from 
a medical school, became famous for his “goat 
gland” theory of virility, and made thousands 
of dollars from the credulous. As fascinating 
as a novel. 


CATTON, BRUCE — GRANT MOVES SOUTH. 
Little, Brown, $6.50. A master historian tells 
a portion of the Gen. Grant story in unim- 
peachable fashion. 


CATTON, BRUCE and EDITORS OF AMERI- 
CAN HERITAGE — THE AMERICAN HERI- 
TAGE PICTURE HISTORY OF THE CIVIL 
WAR. American Heritage, $19.95. Without 
doubt one of the most important and beau- 
tiful books ever published on the Civil War. 
Its 630 pages offer 836 illustrations, many In 
full color, plus a narrative by Catton whic 
is excellently done. 


CERF, BENNETT—OUT ON A LIMERICK. Harper, 
$2.95. Limericks collected by the What's My 
Line chap. Need we say more? 


COLLIER, RICHARD—THE CITY THAT WOULD 
NOT DIE. Dutton, $4.50. Stirring tribute to 
the London that refused to yield to the thou- 
sands of tons of bombs rained down on 1t 
during the great Luftwaffe raid of May 10, 
1941. A you-were-there type book, superbly 
done. 


DICKINSON, EMILY—COMPLETE POEMS. Lit 
tle, Brown, $10. A new one-volume edition, 
consisting of 1,775 poems, skillfully edited 
by Thomas H. Johnson. 


DOOLEY, THOMAS A., M.D. — THE NIGHT 
THEY BURNED THE MOUNTAIN. Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy, $3.95. The young Ameri- 
can doctor who devoted his life to serve the 
impoverished in Laos, tells his story, and a 
moving one it is. All proceeds go to Medico, 
which helps spread the Dooley dream. 
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FADIMAN, CLIFTON—THE LIFETIME READING 
PLAN. World, $3.75. The gifted Mr. Fadi- 
,man here offers a "blueprint for a library" 
which should prove invaluable to anyone 
wahing help in continuing his own educa- 
lon. 


FLOWER, DESMOND and REEVES, JAMES 
(Editors) — THE TASTE OF COURAGE: The 
War, 1939-1945. Harper, $10. A fine an- 
thology of what soldiers and civilians said 
during World War II. A revealing work, 
since it covers the reaction of the war-plagued 
population on all levels. 


GOLDEN, HARRY — ENJOY, ENJOY! World, 
$4.00. A third book by the author of Only 
in America and For 2¢ Plain. Most of it from 
"The Carolina Israelite, which Golden edits, 
and all extremely readable. 


HAVIGHURST, WALTER (Editor) — LAND OF 
THE LONG HORIZONS. Coward-McCann, 
$12.50. An anthology in text and pictures 
of the land once known as the Old North- 
west. Much of the offering is original source 
material, and the reading is very fine, indeed. 


JONES, ROBERT TYRE, JR. GOLF IS MY 
GAME. Doubleday, $4.50. The great Bobby 
Jones, the only man in the history of golf to 
win the British and American Open and 
Amateur crowns the same season, has written 
an excellent account of his golfing life. 


KANE, HARNETT — GONE ARE THE DAYS. 
Dutton, $12.50. The old South gets the full 
treatment in this loving work by a resident 
of New Orleans. A lavish volume, with more 
than 500 sketches, photographs, maps and 

rints, plus accompanying text by Kane, who 
ae ynten a score of books about magnolia 
and. 


KERR, JEAN—THE SNAKE HAS ALL THE LINES. 
Doubleday, $3.50. 'This is the plaint on one 
of the Kerr youngsters, who has a part in his 
first-grade play, a thing about Adam and Eve. 
Miss Kerr, wandering from topic to topic п 
Please Don't Eat the Daisies fashion, succeeds 
in producing another mirth-making book. 


LEE, LAURIE — THE EDGE OF DAY. Morrow: 
$4.00. Laurie Lee, a captivating опівіпа za 
calls his English childhood to such effe E 
that this was a Book-of-the-Month choice an 
is talked about in circles where good writing 
is appreciated. 

OF NORTH 
oneng authority 

‘American folk 


LOMAX, ALAN—THE FOLK $ 
AMERICA. Doubleday, $7.50. 
calls this “the finest work on 
music as of today.” 
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McGINLEY, PHYLLIS — TIMES THREE. Viking, 
$5.00. One of the most accomplished light 
verse writers of all time, as represented in 
some 300 of her brilliantly fashioned poems. 


MEDARIS, MAJ. GEN. JOHN B.— COUNT- 
DOWN FOR DECISION. Putnam, $5.00. An 
angry plea that the missile and space pro- 
grams of the United States be unified under 
the Defense Department. The pleader com- 
mands attention since he is a retired head of 
the Army Ordnance Missile Command. 


NATHAN, GEORGE JEAN—THE MAGIC MIR- 
ROR. Knopf, $5.00. A collection of Nathan’s 
critical writings, as chosen by Thomas Quinn 
Curtiss, and including the famous attack on 
Alexander Woollcott, in which he never 
mentions his target by name. If you're of 
another generation, it should be mentioned 
that Nathan was one of the truly great drama 
critics. 


NEVINS, ALLAN—THE WAR FOR THE UNION, 
Vol. 2; War Becomes Revolution, 1862- 
1863. Scribner, $7.50. The man whom many 
regard as the foremost American historian of 
his generation has done it again. Experts have 
called this the finest of his many-volume his- 
tory of the United States and “exciting 
history, admirably told.” 


NOWELL, ELIZABETH—THOMAS WOLFE. Dou- 
bleday, $5.95. As Thomas Wolfe’s agent for 
the final years of his career, Elizabeth Nowell 
had a unique chance to know that major 
figure of American literature, and her biog- 
raphy reflects that opportunity. Nor is there 
any attempt to glamorize the portrait. Wolfe 
comes through with all his faults—and they 
were many—intact. 


PACKARD, VANCE — THE WASTE MAKERS. 
McKay, $4.50. Vigorous as was the reaction 
to The Hidden Persuaders and The Status 
Seekers, it was a teapot-tempest compared to 
the storm that blew up when The Waste 
Makers hit the stands. Whether you agree 
with Packard's estimate of the advertising 
and manufacturing folk or not, this is lively 
reading. You may nod in agreement or scream 
in rage but you probably won't be bored. 


. B.—LITERATURE AND WESTERN. 
PRIESTLEY 155 r, $6.95. A controversial but 


MAN. Harper, +€ 1 
exciting study of literature, as it seems to the 


author of The Good Companions. 


— os 

OBERT and MAULE, TEX—THE PROS. 
RIGERE & Schuster, $10. А word-and-photo 
history of the National Football league scene; 


from its beginnings to today. A real find for 
the football fanatic. d 
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ROOSEVELT, ELEANOR—YOU LEARN BY LIV- 
ING. Harper, $3.95. There can be little 
argument that this title makes sense, and 
Mrs. Roosevelt herself makes sense, too, in 
this warm and simple testament to the value 
of doing what you can to meet life on even 
terms. 


ROSS, ISHBEL — SILHOUETTE IN DIAMONDS. 
Harper, $5.00. One of the leaders of Chicago 
society for many seasons, the late Mrs. Potter 
Palmer, is the subject for Miss Ross's latest 
biography, which deals with Chicago to a 
considerable extent as well. Well researched 
and colorful. 


SHIRER, WILLIAM L.—THE RISE AND FALL OF 
THE THIRD REICH. Simon & Schuster, $10. 
This mammoth (1,245 page) study of the 
beginnings and end of Nazi Germany was a 
runaway best-seller after its appearance last 
fall, and solidified Shirer’s position as “the” 
expert on that period. If you want a clear 


R 


understanding of the madness that was Hit- 
ler's Germany, you can't skip this. 


SNYDER, LOUIS—THE WAR: A Concise His- 
tory, 1939-1945. Messner, $7.95. A suc- 
cinct wrap-up of the greatest of world con- 
flicts to date, and one of the best of the 
„ military studies dealing with that holocaust. 


TEALE, EDWIN WAY—JOURNEY INTO SUM- 
MER. This accomplished writer-naturalist al- 
ready has journeyed into spring and autumn, 
and now deals with summer in the Middle 
West, as seen on a 19,000 mile journey which 
began in New Hampshire and wound up 
atop Pike's Peak. 


TRUMAN, HARRY —MR. CITIZEN. Bernard 
Geis, $5.00. A brisk account of what it's like 
to make the switch from Mr. President to 
Mr. Citizen, told in happy fashion with, ac- 
cording to some informed readers, an occa- 
sional historical inaccuracy. 


PAPERBACK SECTION of Kroch and Brentano’s book store in Chicago. Located in the 

basement, the section contains more than 8,200 individual titles, over 700,000 books 

in 70 major fields. The books are classified by publisher, and a well-trained staff will 

help you find what you are looking for even if you've forgotten the author's name and 
get the title backwards. 
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The boom in paperbacks continues. 
With some 130 publishers in the field, 
few areas have been left unexplored and 
new “lines” are now about exhausted. It 
is reasonable to suppose that almost any 
book or series of books in heavy demand, 
with the exception of those receiving 
heavy usage such as encyclopedias, will 
be reprinted in soft covers—and sooner 
rather than later. New titles, called *ori- 
ginals," now vie with reprints for atten- 
tion. The strong trend, in evidence for 
several years, to reprint the classics in 
paperback form has now been expanded 
to include the minor classics as well. 
Standard wórks in soft covers in all fields 
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of knowledge are widely used in schools 
and colleges, easing the strain on parents’ 
pocketbooks. Distribution of paperbacks 
was expected to reach nearly 300,000,000 
in 1960. Changes noted: the drug store 
racks display more highbrow items; also, 
in physical make-up, the backs seem 
sturdier and the covers less garish. Often 
covers are attractively designed by good 
artists. These better-looking books are in 
a slightly higher price range. 

There is something for everybody in 
paperbacks—from adolescent to octoge- 
narian, from scholar to mechanic. The 
lists which follow are meant to convey 
the scope and variety now being offered. 


FICTION, ESSAYS, POETRY 


ELMER GANTRY, by Sinclair Lewis. Dell, 60c. 


THE WEB AND THE ROCK, by Thomas Wolfe. 
Dell, 50c. 


LOOKING BACKWARD, by Edward Bellamy. 
Signet Classics, 50c. 


WAR AND PEACE; by Leo Tolstoy. Abridged. 


THE GOOD EARTH, by Pearl Buck. Pocket 
Books, 35c. 


AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY, by Theodore Drei- 
ser. Dell, 95c. 


THE BIG SKY, by A. B. Guthrie, Jr. Pocket 
Books, 35c. 


THE WAY OF ALL FLESH, by Samuel Butler. 
Signet Classics, 50c. 


BEST WESTERN STORIES, by Ernest Haycox. 
Bantam, 50c. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, by George Eliot. 
Pocket Books, 50c. 

1984, by George Orwell. National American 
Library, 50c. 

THREE GREAT TALES, by Joseph Conrad. Mod- 
ern Library, 95c. 

THE VINTAGE MENCKEN, Alistair Cooke, ed- 
itor. Vintage, 95c. 

HARVEST POEMS, 1910-1960, by Carl Sand- 
burg. Harvest Books, $1.35. 

SELECTED POEMS AND LETTERS OF EMILY 
DICKINSON. Doubleday-Anchor, $1.25. 


A POCKETFUL OF WRY, verses by Phyllis Mc- 
Ginley. Universal, 95c. 


BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


THE NUN'S STORY, by Katharine Hulme. 
Pocket Books, 50c. 


ACT ONE, by Moss Hart. Signet, 75c. 


PROFILES IN COURAGE, by John F. Kennedy. 
Pocket, 35c. 


THE LINCOLN READER, selections made by 
Paul Angle. Dell, 50c. 


GANDHI, by Louis Fischer. Mentor, 50c. 


UP FROM SLAVERY, by Booker T. Washington. 
Bantam, 50c. 

TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST, by Richard 
H. Dana. Bantam, 50c. 


CONFESSIONS OF JEAN JACQUES ROUS- 
SEAU. Penguin, 95c. 


PLUTARCH, EIGHT GREAT LIVES. Rinehart, 
$1.25. 


MOZART, by W. J. Turner. Anchor, 95c. 


THE DIARY OF A YOUNG GIRL, by Anne 
Frank. Pocket Books, 35c. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJ. FRANKLIN. 
Holt, 50c. 


THE SUMMING UP, by Somerset Maugham. 
New American Library, 75c. 
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PAPERBACKS 


LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, by James Boswell. 
Abridged. Dell, 50c. , 


PAPERBACKS 


THE FAR SIDE OF PARADISE, a life of F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, by Arthur Mizener. Vintage, 
$1.25. 


° 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


AN INTERPRETATION OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS, 
by Reinhold Niebuhr. Meridian, $1.15. 


THE PORTABLE WORLD BIBLE, selections from 
the scriptures of eight religions, edited by 
Robert O. Ballou. Viking Portable, $1.45. 


IMITATION OF CHRIST, by Thomas a Kempis. 
Pocket Books, 35c. 


CITY OF GOD, by St. Augustine, edited by 
Vernon J. Bourke. Image Books, $1.45. 


HOW CAME THE BIBLE, by Edgar J. Good- 
speed. Apex, $1. 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS AND THE BIBLE, by 
Roland E. Murphy. Newman, $1.50. 


VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE, by 
William James. New American Library, 50c. 


PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, by John Bunyan. Pock- 
et Books, 50c. 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS, selections edited by 
Thomas Gilby. Galaxy, $1.95. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE JESUITS, by James Brod- 
erick, S.J. Image, 85c. 


THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY, by Will Durant. 
Pocket Books, 50c. 


THE PORTABLE PLATO, edited by Scott Bu- 
chanan. Viking Portable, $1.45. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS 


POCKET HISTORY OF U. S., by Henry Steele 
Commager. Pocket Books, 50c. 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY, by Clinton Ros- 
siter. Harvest, $1.95. 


THE CIVIL WAR AS WE LIVED IT, an anthology 
of eye-witness accounts, edited by Otto Ei- 


senschiml and Ralph Newman. Universal, 
$1.95. 


N. F. KHRUSHCHEV'S RUSSIA, by Edward 
Crankshaw. Penguin, 85c. 


HIROSHIMA, by John Hersey. Bantam, 35c. 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA, by Alexis de 
Toqueville. Abridged. New American Li- 
brary, 50c. 


MAIN STREET U.S.S.R., by Irving R. Levine. 
Signet, 50c. 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND FOREIGN POLICY, 
by Henry Kissinger. Doubleday-Anchor, 95c. 


THE COMING POLITICAL BREAK THROUGH, 
by Chester Bowles. Ballantine, 50c. 


THE CONSCIENCE OF A CONSERVATIVE, by 
Barry Goldwater. Hillman, 50c. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF NONSENSE, by 
Bergen Evans. Vintage, $1.25. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS FOR TEACHERS AND PAR- 
ENTS, by Anna Freud. Beacon, $1.25. 


MAN AND AUTOMATION, by L. Landon 
Goodman. Penguin, 95c. 


AND THERE WAS LIGHT: Astronomy from 
Ptolemy to Einstein. Mentor, 75c. 


THE DESERT YEAR, by Joseph Wood Krutch. 
Illus. Viking Eales en, ae 
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THE COMPLETE REDUCING COOKBOOK, by 
Myra Waldo. Permabooks, 35c. 


ROCKETS THROUGH SPACE, by Lester Del 
Ray. Premier, 50c. 


MIRROR FOR MAN: An Introduction to An- 
бігараїоду, by Clyde Kluckhohn. Premier, 
cy 


AMERICA IN THE SIXTIES. A dozen articles 


compiled by the editors of Fortune. Torch- 
books, $1.85. 
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Compi rehensive Index... 


A 


Aku Simbel, temples, 46-48, 
illus. 46 

Adams, Franklin P., obit., 117 

Addams, Jane, 42-45 

Addiction, drug, 210-14 

Adenauer, Konrad, illus. 169 

ADOPTIONS AND FOS- 
TER PARENTAGE: 19- 
22; changing policies, 19-20; 
illegal traffic, 21-22; race 
and religion, 20; waifs, 22 

ADVERTISING: 23-24; me- 
dia, 24; soft sell, 24; Sky- 
jector, illus. 143 

Aerial transport, illus. 317, 
344 


AFRICA: 25-36; Congo, 25- 
27; French colonies, 30-31; 
Ghana, 29; Guinea, 3l; 
Kenya, 28-29; Nigeria, 27- 
28; Rhodesias and Nyasa- 
land, 29 

Africa, Catholicism in, 260; at 
U.N., 350-51 

African chief, illus. 31 
rican farmers, in Israel, 
illus. 170-71 

African members, U.N., 350 

African Performing Arts Cen- 
ter, 33 

African students, illus. 30 

Afro-Asian bloc, 351 

Agadir, 120; illus. 119 

AGRICULTURE: 37-41; 
atomic,agriculture, 40; bum- 
per crops, 40; insect pests, 
40; migrants, 37; part-time 
farmers, 38; rapeseed, 39; 
sleeping apples, 37; see 
China, Cuba, Puerto Rico 

Airborne TV instruction, 321 

Alcatraz prison, illus. 84 

Alcoholic beverages, on planes, 
61-62 

Allesandri, Jorge, illus. 182 

Algerian war, 137-39 

Alpinists, women, illus. 172 

American Assembly, 215 

Amer. Dental Assn., 198 

Amer, Library Assn., 220, 231 

Amer. Medical Assn., 196 

Anderson, Robert B., 124 

Andorra, 206; map, 206 

Andrus, Ethel P., illus. 264 

uw in space flight, 285- 


Animals, illus. 367-69 

ANNIVERSARIES: 42-45; 
Jane Addams, 42-44; Anton 
Chekhov, 44; Harriet Mon- 
roe, 45; Henrietta Szold, 45 

Apartment houses, illus. Lon- 
don, 147; Puerto Rico, 250; 
Sweden, 357 

Arabs, see Middle East 

ARCHAEOLOGY: 46-50; 
Bible lands, 48; buried treas- 
ure, 48; Upper Nile, 46-48 

Architecture, 57; illus. 55-56, 
57, 97, 103, 147, 249, 250, 
357 

Arctic, defenses in, 79-80 

Armstrong-Jones, Antony, il- 
lus. 146, 147 

ART AND ARCHITEC- 
TURE: 51-54; architecture, 
57; deaths, 56; honors, 56; 
museums, 52-53; Oriental 
influences, 51-52; sculpture, 
56; surrealism, 51 

Arts and crafts, illus. 358 

Aruba, 364 

Asia, see China, India, Middle 
East, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Southeast Asia 

Asia House, 52 

Aswan High Dam, 203 

Athabasca oil sands, 77 

Atlas missile, illus. 267 

Atomic agriculture, 40 

At^mic reactor, India, 163; 
Israel, 58 

Automation, post office, 328, 
illus. 328, 329 

AUTOMOBILES: 59-60; 
compact cars, 59; gas fumes, 
60; tax revenues, 59; wom- 
en drivers, 60 

AVIATION: 61-65; drinking 
aloft, 61; Electra disasters, 
62-63; helicopters, 65; new 
air lanes, 61; noise abate- 
ment, 65 

Avro car, illus. 62 

Awards, Albert Lasker, 274; 
Nobel, 223; Science Fair 
Winners, 275-76; Tangley 
Oaks grant, 318 

Azikiwe, Nnamdi, illus. 28 


B 


Baghdad Univ., illus. 200 


Balance of payments, 124 

Balewa, Sir A. T., illus. 27 

Ballet, illus. 131 

Ballistic missiles, see Rockets 

and Missiles, Space 

Banda, Hastings, 29 

Barnum, P. T., 24 

Barong tagalog, 228 

Baseball, 89394 

Basketball, 294-95; at Olym- 
ic Games, 312 

Belgians, in Congo, 26 

Ben-Gurion, David, illus. 169 

Beryllium, 273-74 

Betancourt, Romulo, 187 

Bevan, Aneurin, obit., 118 

Bhumibol, King of Thailand, 
illus. 283 

Bible reading, in school, 258 

Birds, as cause of plane crash, 


65 

Black market, in babies, 21 

Blake, Eugene, quoted, 254 

Blight, Italy, 174; New Ha- 
ven, 354 

Board of Educators, 2 

Bockman, Philip, illus. 276 

Bomb tests, Sahara, 140 

Bonnell, John S., quoted, 252 

Book Witch, illus. 69 

BOOKS FOR CHILDREN: 
66-74; 3-6-year-olds, 66-67; 
6-9-year-olds, 67-71; 9-13- 
year-olds, 71-72; older boys 
and girls, 72-74 

Bosporus, illus. 338 

Bowles, Chester, illus. 238 

Boxing, 296-97 

Bragg, Don, illus. 311 

Bramblett, James K., illus. 276 

Brazil, 192 

Breviary, shorter, 260 

Bridge, at Tancarville, illus. 
139 

Britain, see Great Britain 

British Commonwealth, 27, 
29, 31, 75, 145 

Brown, Patrick, 84 

Bucharest, concert hall, illus. 
345 

Buck, Pearl, 22 

Budget, U. S., 110 

Bull Run, battle of, illus. 23 

Bunche, Ralph J., 27; quoted, 
254 


Bureau of the Census, see 


Census 
Burgess, Robert W., illus. 94 
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INDEX 


Calendar, 1960, 5-16; 1961, 
17-18 

California, 333 

Camerouns, chief, illus. 31 

Camus, Albert, 116 

CANADA: 75-83; Arctic, 79- 
80; business trends, 76; im- 
migration, 75; Nazis, 82; 
politics, 78; science, 78-79; 
sports, 81; television, 82 

Cancer, 198 

Canham, Erwin D., illus. 218 

Cape Canaveral, illus. 210, 
267 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT: 
84-86; Chessman case, 84- 
85; general survey, 85-86 

Casals Festival, 250 

Casas Grandes, illus. 49-50 

Castle, German, illus. 333 

Castro, Fidel, illus. 113; see 
Cuba 

Catholicism, in Communist 
lands, 260; in Africa, 260; 
election issue, 258-60 

Catholic vote, 236-37 

Caudill, Rebecca, illus. 70 

Celler, Emanuel, illus. 110 

CENSUS—1960: 87-96; elec- 
tronics, 92-94; enumerators, 
88-90; other countries, 94; 
population of U. S. cities, 
95-96; preparation for, 90- 
92; purposes, 87-88 

Census headquarters, illus. 90 

Centennials, see Anniversaries 

Chang, John M., 177; illus. 
177 

Charles, Prince, illus. 146 

Chart, 123 (tax); 125 (ех- 
ports); 286 (satellites) 

Chekhov, Anton, 44 

Chessman, Caryl, 84-85 

CHICAGO: picture feature, 
97 

Chicago police chief, illus. 
231 

Chick-U-Bator, toy, illus. 322 

Children’s books, listing, 66- 
74 

Chile, 191-92; earthquake, 
121, map, 120 

CHINA: 98-104; education, 
art, 103-04; Formosa, 103; 
industrial growth, 100; news 
sources, 98-99; relations with 
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U.S.S.R.; relations with U. 
S.; resettlement of popula- 
tion, 101; space progress, 
103; Tibet and Nepal, 101 

Chinese, in Philippines, 226 

Chou-en-Lai, 101 

Church, Frank, illus. 239 

Cities, U. S., of more than 
40,000, 95-96 

City planning, see Urban Re- 
newal; Ottawa, illus. 75 

Civil rights legislation, 110 

Class size, 153 

Coco plant, illus. 210 

Coke production, China, illus. 
101 

Collective farm market, illus. 
346 

Columbus memorial, illus. 51 

Common Market, 145 

Commonwealth, see British 
Commonwealth 

Commonwealth Conference, 
29, 145 

Communications system, in 
space, illus. 286 

Community development, 
Philippines, 226 

Compact cars, 59 

Conant, James B., 105 

CONANT REPORT: 105- 
106; recommendations for 
junior high schools 

Coney Island, illus. 332 

Congo Republic Cex-Belgian), 
25-27; at U.N., 350-51 

CONGRESS- 1960: 107-110; 
budget, 110; filibuster, 109; 
foreign aid, 110; legislative 
record, 108-110 

Container Corp., 24 

Continental defense, 80 

CORE, 187 

Corning Glass Museum, illus. 
209 

Corot, Camille, repro., 52 

Cotton field, China, illus. 98- 
99 

Cradle Society, 19 

Credential, of census taker, 
illus. 88 

Crime, in Canada, 81 

Cromie, Robert A., 370 

Crops, U. S., 1960, 40 

CUBA: 111-114; Castro, 111; 
changes, 113-14; relations 
abroad, 114; relations with 
U. S., 111-12; sugar, 113 


INDEX 


Curriculum, 105, 106; 155-56 

Cushioncraft flying boat, illus. 
141 

Czechoslovakia, 349 


D 


Dali, Salvador, 51 

Damascus, illus. 201 

Dancers, India, illus. 164; 
British, illus. 131 

Danquah, J. B., 30 

Davis, Otis, illus. 310 

Davis, Warren T., illus. and 
tribute, 4 

Dayal, Rajeshwar, 27 

DEATHS: 115-118 

Deaths, of artists, 54; see 
Disasters 

Debates, TV, 237-38; illus. 
234 

Decker, George H., illus. 268 

Defense, see Space, Rockets 
and Missiles 

De Gaulle, Charles, 137-40 

Delinquency, 256 E 

Delta, launching vehicle, illus. 
289 

De-salting plants, 363-64 

Diefenbaker, John G., 80 

Diploma mills, 128 

DiSalle, Michael, quoted, 86 

DISASTERS: 119-122; d 
dir, 120; Chilean quake, 
121; forest fires, 122; Hur- 
ricane Donna, 122 

Discoverer, satellite, 286 

Ditch-digger, revolving, illus. 
142 

Doctors, distribution of, 195 

Documentaries, on TV, 320 

Dollar, chart, 123; see Eco- 
nomic Survey 

Dome of the Rock, illus. 199 

Dominican Republic, 187 

Dorticos, Osvaldo, 114 

Drug service, for retired pet 
sons, 263 

Drugs, addiction to, 210-14 

Dude ranch, illus. 335 

Dulles, Allen W., 135 


E 


Eames, Charles, 322 
East Africa, 35-36 


INDEX 


East Germany, 348-49 
East Pakistan, children, illus. 
164 
Echo, communications satel- 
lite, 290, illus. 289, 291 
ECONOMIC SURVEY: 
123-25; causes of recession, 
123-34; gold reserve, 124; 
remedies applied, 124-25 
Edison, Thomas A., museum, 
208 
EDUCATION: 126-28; class- 
room shortage, 126; cost of, 
126; private schools, 126; 
scholastic dishonesty, 128; 
year-round schools, 126; 
see Conant Report, High 
School, Social Studies; in 
Ghana, 30 
Educational TV, 320-21 
Egypt, 46-48 
ichmann case, 171 " 
Eisenhower, Dwight D., 113, 
124-25, 185, 187, 215, 227, 
242, 250, illus. 242 
lection, national, see Politi- 
cal Roundu 
Election, Philippines, 225; 
Puerto Rico, 244, 247 
Electras, 62.63 
ectrical power, by fuel cell, 
illus. 144 
lectronics, in census-taking, 
92-94; in Providence post 
office, 328-29 
El Salvador, 187 
ngland, rural, illus. 361 
Engle, Shirley H., 277 
English class, Moscow, illus. 
343 
ENTERTAINERS: picture 
feature, 129-132 
skimos, 81, illus. 79, 81 
ESPIONAGE: 133-35; Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, 
134-35; Dulles, 135; Pow- 
ers affair, 133, 135 
Ethiopia, 36; grave figure, 35 
Evans, Bergen, 360 
Everglades, 333 
Ewe tribes, Africa, 33 


Xports, Europe and Japan, 
chart, 125 dimi 


F 


Fairclough, Ellen, 75 


Fairyland Park, Tampa, Fla., 
illus. 230 

Family History, 377-92 

Farm, see Agriculture; illus. 
37, 38, 39, 98-99 

Federal Communications 
Commission, 319-20 

Filibuster, 109 

Filter, illus. 142 

FITNESS: 136 

Flea market, New 
illus. 356 . 

Flemming, Arthur S., 60, 128, 
261 

Flood, China, 104; Fox River, 
Ill., illus. 122 

Floor map, illus. 279 

Florida, 333, illus. 38, 39, 230 

Flying Dutchman, illus. 65 

Fong, H. L., and family, illus. 
148 

Football, 297-98 

Ford, Frederick W., 319 

Forest fires, 122 

Formosa, 103 

Foreword, 3 

FOSDIC, illus. 92 

Foster parents, 19-22 

4-H, headquarters, girls, illus. 
4l 

Fox River, Ill., flood, illus. 122 

FRANCE: 137-40; Algerian 
war, 137-39; bomb tests, 
140; home front, 140 

Frankfurter, Felix, 86 

Frazier, Alexander, 220 

Freedomland, N.Y.C. illus. 
229 

French colonies, Africa, free- 
dom of, 30,31, 33 

Frobisher Bay, illus. 83 

Frondizi, Arturo, illus. 182 

Fuel cells, illus. 144 


Haven, 


G 


GADGETS AND INVEN- 
TIONS: picture feature, 
141-44 

Gaitskell, Hugh, 146 

Gallup Poll, on capital pun- 
ishment, 86 

Garcia, Carlos, 225 

Gas fumes, auto, 60 

Genoa, monument for, illus. 
51 . 

Germany, see East Germany, 


INDEX 


West Germany 

Ghan:, 29-30 

Gitlin, Irving, quoted, 252 

Glaser, Donald A., illus. 223 

Glass museum, 209 

Goals, national, 215-19 

Golden Age Center, 265 

Gold ornaments, illus. 185 

Gold reserve, 124 

Goldwater, Barry, illus. 108 

Golf, 299-302 

Grand Kabuki, illus. 129 

GREAT BRITAIN: 145-47; 
foreign affairs, 145; home 
front, 145-46 

Greece, illus. 336 

Grey Gables, illus. 263 

Gross national product, 123 

Guantanamo Naval Base, 112 

Guatemala, 185 

Guerrilla war, Southeast Asia, 
illus. 281 

GUIDE FOR READERS: 
370-74 

Guinea, 31 

Gunderson, Gunnar, 261 

Gursel, Cemal, 337-38 


H 


Haiti, 188, illus. 188, 189 

Hammarskjold, Dag, 26, 27, 
351, quoted, 253, illus. 353 

Hammerstein, Oscar, obit., 
118 

Harrington, Donald S., quot- 
ed, 254 

Hartford, Huntington, 51 

Havana Harbor, illus. 114 

HAWAII: picture feature, 
148 

Hawaiian seal, illus. 148 

HEADS OF STATE: 149- 
150 

Heroin, illus. 213 

Herter, Christian A., 111, 187 

Heston, Charlton, illus. 130 

High Energy physics, Inter- 
natl. Conf., illus. 274 

HIGH SCHOOL: New Di- 
rections in Quality Educa- 
tion, 151-58: class size, 153; 
curriculum, 155; mechani- 
cal aids, 154; utilization of 
funds, 156 

HISTORYMOBILE: picture 
feature, 127 А 
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INDEX 


E 


Home, Earl of, illus. 145 

Honduras, illus. 181, 192 

Honors for artists, 56 

Hoover, Herbert, quoted, 253 

HOPE PROJECT: picture 
feature, 159 

Hops, West Germany, illus. 
365 

Housing, for retired teachers, 
263 

Hungary, 347-48 

Hurd, Paul DeH., quoted, 252 

Hurricane Donna, 122 

Hutchin, Kenneth C., quoted, 
251 

Hydrofoil ship, illus. 342 


I 


Illinois State Historical Soci- 
ety, 127 

Immigration, to Canada, 75; 
from Puerto Rico, 245 

INDIA AND PAKISTAN: 
160-64; India's problems, 
162; Indus River pact, 161- 
61; Pakistan's new capital, 
161-62 

Indian farm woman, illus. 160 

Indonesia, 282 

Inonu, Ismet, 337 

INTEGRATION: 165-67; in 
schools, 167; sitin move- 
ment, 165-67, 258 

Intercontinental Ballistic Mis- 
siles, illus. 267-69 

Interior decoration, Swedish, 
317 

Iran, 202-03 

Iraq, 200 

Islamabad, 162 

ISRAEL: 168-72; economy, 
168-69; Eichmann case, 171; 
sharing technology, 170 

ITALY: 173-75; blighted 
areas, 174; Communism, 
175; Olympic Games, 173; 
politics, 175 


J 


Japan, Eisenhower's proposed 
visit, 242; Kabuki dancers, 
illus. 129 


Jeffersca Memorial, illus. 240 
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Jiddah, illus. 201 

Jodrell Bank, 285 

Johnson, Lyndon B., 109, 
illus. 236 

Johnson, Philip, illus. 58 

Johnson, Rafer, illus. 311 

Johnson, Victoria S., 66, illus. 
69 

Jordan, 199-200 

Judaism, 258 

Jumping, trampoline, 193-94 

Junior High School, report by 
James B. Conant, 105-06 


K 


Kabuki dancers, illus. 129 

Kasavubu, Joseph, 26 

Kennan, George, quoted, 136 

Kennedy, Jacqueline, illus. 
41 


Kennedy, John F., 108, 232- 
40, 258-59; illus. 234; 
quoted, 254; see Political 
Roundup 

Kennedy, John F., Jr., illus. 
241 


Kenya, 28-29 

Khrushchev, Nikita, 351; illus. 
113; quoted, 253 

Kiev, illus. 346 

Kirk, Grayson, quoted, 251 

Kittinger, Joseph W., illus. 
292 


KOREA: 176-77; elections, 
176; North Korea, 177; re- 
lations with U. S., 177 

Korean farmer, illus. 176 

Korean waifs, illus. 176 

Krepina, Vera, 312 

Kroch & Brentano bookstore, 
illus. 374 

Kubitshek, Juscelino, illus. 
182, 242 

Kuwait, 364 

Kuwatly, Pres. Shukri El, 
illus. 202 
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LABOR: 178-80; foreign 
competition, 178; labor in 
politics, 179; migratory 
workers, 179; strikes, 179- 
80; unemployment, 180 

Lamaism, 102 
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Laos, 281-82; King of, illus. 
282 

LATIN AMERICA: 181,89; 
historical background, 181- 
85; Brazil, 192, Chile, 191- 
92, El Salvador, 187, Haiti, 
188, Mexico, 192, O.A.S., 
187, Venezuela, 191; see 
Cuba, Puerto Rico 

Laundromat, illus. 327 

Lee, Richard C., 356 

Legislation, Congress, 107-10 

LEISURE: 193-94 

Lemnitzer, Lyman L., illus. 
268 

Lemus, José M., 187 

Leonardo da Vinci, illus. 54, 
175 

Lexington, Ky., hospital, 214 

Libby, Willard F., 223 

Liberia, 33 

Library, use of, illus. 221 

LIBRARY WEEK: 220-222 

Liechtenstein, 206 

Li Fu-chun, 100 

Lighthouse, satellite, 29 

Lioness Elsa, illus. 369 

Lizard, illus. 368 

Lodge, Henry C., 351 

Longevity, 261 

Lumbering, illus. 227, 316 

Lumumba Patrice, 26-27, illus. 
25 

Lutheran Church, 257-58 

Luxembourg, 207 
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McCarthy, Eugene J., illus. 
239 

Macleish, Archibald, illus. 321 

McCormick Place, illus. 97 

McCormick, Robert E., Char- 
itable Trust; Historymobile, 
127 

McSwain, E. T., illus. 4, 318 

Magsaysay, Ramon, 225 

Майа, 196 

Mali Federation, 31 Т 

Maps, for census-taking, 93; 
showing population pat 
terns, 89, 91; Chile, 120, 
Cuba, 111 

Marble cutting, illus. 225 6 

Margaret, Princess, illus. 146, 
147 ; 

Marin, Luis Munoz, 246-47 
illus. 244 

Marina City, illus. 97 
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Mark 3, missile, illus. 270 
Market, Paris, illus. 137, 138; 
Kiev, 346; Chicago, 315 

Markova, Alicia, illus. 131 

Marquand, John P. obit, 
illus. 117 

Mattress making, foam rub- 
ber, 144 

Maugham, W. Somerset, 
quoted, 251 

Mau Mau, 28 

Meany, George, illus. 219 

Mechanical aids, in teaching, 
154, 321, illus. 157 

Medical care, for aged, 262 

Medical Center, Stanford 
Univ., illus. 55 

MEDICAL PROGRESS: 
195-98; cancer, 198; distri- 
bution of doctors, 195; hy- 
pothermia, 196; malaria, 
196; quackery, 195; tooth 
preservation; 198; tubercu- 
osis, 196 

MEDICO, 190 

Menderes, Adnan, 337 

Menges, Karl H., quoted, 253 

Mergers, of sects, 257-58 

Meter maids, 326, illus. 326 

Methodist Church, 258 

Mexico, 192; illus. 186 

Meyner, Robert, quoted, 252 

Michael, Lloyd S., 151 

MIDDLE EAST: 199-203; 
Iran, 202; Irag, 200; Jor- 
dan, 100-200; see Turkey, 
srael * 

Middle school years, Conant 
Report, 105-06 
idwest Program, Airborne 
TV instruction, 321 

Migrant labor, 37, 179 

Miller, Larry, illus. 318 

Ming Tomb Reservoir, Peking, 
illus, 100 

MINIATURE STATES: 
204-06 


Miskovich, Milorad, illus. 131 
issiles, see Rockets and Mis- 
siles, Space 

Mitchell, Bernon F., Martin, 
Wm. H., quoted, 253 

Mobutu, Joseph, 26 

Monkey, illus. 367 
onroe, Harriet, 45 

Monte Carlo, 206 
Core, Barbara, illus. 362 


Mormon Temple, Tabernacle, 
illus. 259 

Morocco, 119 

Morro Castle, illus. 114 

Moscow, Friendship Univ., 
344-45; illus. 340-41, 343 

Moslem Jands, see Middle East 

Moslem women, illus. 161 

Mountain climbers, illus. 172, 
330-31 

“Mrs. America,” illus. 366 

Murphy, Martin J., illus. 276 

Murphy, Rosemary, illus. 366 

Murrow, Edward R., 320 

MUSEUMS: picture feature, 
208-09 


N 


Nakayama, Masa, illus. 366 

NARCOTICS ADDIC- 
TION: 210-14; drugs, ef- 
fects of, 213-14; sedatives, 
211; treatment, 214 

Nardone, Benito, illus. 182 

Nasser, Gamel A., 203; illus. 
202 

National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, 285, 
286, 290 

National Assn. for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, 167 

National College of Educa- 
tion, illus. 128 

NATIONAL GOALS: 215- 
19; goals abroad, 218-19; at 
home, 215-18 

National Library Week, 220- 
22 

National Monument, Thomas 
A. Edison, 208 

National People's Congress, 
China, 100; illus. 103 

National Retired Teachers 
Assn., 263 

Nautilus, 79 

Naval Base, Guantanamo, 112 

Necrology, 115-18 

Negro bishop, illus. 257 

Negroes, 110, 235, 258; see 
Integration; illus. 166, 309, 
311 

Nehru, Jawaharlal, 160; illus. 
315 
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Nepal, 101 


Neub~rger, Maurine, illus. 
109 

Neuberger, Richard J., obit., 
116 


New Haven, urban renewal, 
354-56 

New Trier High School, illus. 
155 

New York City, illus. 178, 
327, 332 

Nicaragua, 185 

Nigeria, Federation of, 27-28 

Nissen, George, illus. 194 

Nixon, Richard M., quoted, 
251, illus. 234 

Nkrumah, Kwame, 30, illus. 
315 

Nobel Prize Winners, U. S., 
illus. 223 

Noise abatement, planes, 65 

North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization, 139, 207, 337, 339 

Nuclear missiles, see Rockets 
and Missiles 

Nuclear tests, French, 140; 
demonstrationsagainst, illus. 
16 

Nyasaland, 29 

Nyerere, Julius, 35 


O 


Oil, new discovery, Canada, 
81; illus. 77 

Olin Mathieson, 33 

Olympic Games, summer, 307- 
12; winter, 304-07 

Olympio, Sylvanus, 33 

O'Keefe Centre, 80 

Operation Bootstrap, 247-60 

Opium, illus. 211 

Oppenheimer, J. Robert, illus. 
274 


Orr, Louis M., quoted, 254 
Oscar winners, illus. 130 
Osman, Aden A., 36 
Ottawa city plan, illus. 75 
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Pahlevi, Shah M. K., 202 
PAPERBACK BOOKS: 375- 
76 
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Paris, illus. 137, 138 

Parks, amusement, illus. 229 
30 

Parochial school aid, 259 

Pay television, Canada, 82; 
U. S., 320 

Peale, Norman Vincent, 260 

Pershing missile, 267 

Petrochemical industry, illus. 
245 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: 
225-28; barong tagalog, 228; 
problems, 225-27; products, 
228 

Phillips, Theodore J., 284 

Phouma, Premier, 282 

Pilgrims, Hindu, illus. 330-31 

Pioneer V, 285 

Plasma jet engine, illus. 284 

Poland, 349 

Polaris, illus. 268-69 

POLICEMAN’S PROFILE: 
picture feature, 321 

POLITICAL ROUNDUP: 
232-40; analysis of election, 
232-36; debates, 237; new 
frontiers, 238-40 

Politics, Puerto Rico, 249; 
women in, 366 

Polls, on capital punishment, 
86 


Pope John XXIII, 260; illus. 
257 

Population, U. S., 94 

Post, Emily, obit., 118 

Powers, F. G., 133-34, illus. 
134 

Prairie dog, illus. 369 

PRESIDENT'S WIFE: pic- 
ture feature, 241 

PRESTIGE, U. S.: 242-43 

Primus, Pearl, 33 

Private schools, in South, 126 

Providence, R. I., post office, 
328; illus. 328, 329 

Pueblo Indian statue, 50 

PUERTO RICO: 244-50; 
migration, 245; Marin, 246- 
47; Operation Bootstrap, 
247-50; status, 244-45; tour- 
ism, 249 


Q 


Quackery, medical, 195 
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Quality education, in high 
school, 151-58 

QUOTATIONS OF THE 
YEAR: 251-54 


R 


Radar system, Thule, illus. 
269 

Radio, broadcasts to Eskimos, 
81 

Railway station, illus, N.Y. 
C., 178; Sweden, 317 

Randall, Ruth P., illus. 73 

Read, Sir Herbert, quoted, 104 

“Reading Out Loud,” TV 
program, illus. 319, 321 

Recession, see Economic Sur- 
ve 

Referendum, for Algeria, 138 

Refugees, from Cuba, 114 

Reichert, Edwin C., 340 

RELIGION: 255-60; church 
and delinquency, 256; Com- 
munism and Catholicism, 
260; mergers, 257-58; re- 
ligious issue in campaign, 
258; religious press, 255-56 

Renoir, Auguste, repro. 53 

Repairs, home, 325 

RETIREMENT: 261-66; 
housing for elderly, 265; 
life span, 261; medical care, 
262-63 

Revolution, Cuba, 111; Tur- 
key, 337 

Rhodesias and Nyasaland, 29 

Richter, Sviatoslav, illus. 130 

Rincon de Gauthier, Felisa, 
illus. 247 

Roa, Paul, 114 

Rockefeller, John D., obit., 
115-16, illus. 115 

ROCKETS AND MIS- 
SILES: picture feature, 
267-69 

Rome, illus, stadium, 308, 
street, 334 

Romney, George, 59 

Roosevelt, Eleanor, illus. 319 

Royal Ballet, illus. 131 

Royal Dutch Airlines, illus. 65 

Rudolph, Wilma, illus, 309 

Rulers of the world, 149-50 

Rumania, 349; illus. 345, 348 
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Rush, Dean, quoted, 254; 
illus. 237 
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Safety products, illus. 372 

Sahl, Mort, illus. 132 

Saigon, illus. 258 

St. Paul's Lutheran. Church, 
illus. 255 

Salt Lake City, illus. 259 

Salt water, into fresh, 170; see 
Water Problems 

San José Conference, 187 

San Marino, 204, illus. 205 

Sartre, Jean-Paul, 139 

Satellites, see Space 

Satellites, of U.S.S.R., 347-49 

Savang Vatthana, King of 
Laos, illus. 282 

Schools, see Education; illus. 
128, 151, 155, 279 

School desegregation, 167; see 
Integration 

Science awards, 274 

SCIENCE NEWS NOTES: 
271-74; automatic trans 
lator, 273; beryllium, 273; 
freeze-dry process, 2715 
sleep, 271; taxidermy, 271 

Science Winners, 275-76 

Sculpture, 54 

Seaborg, Glenn T., quoted, 
252 

Security Council, U.M., 351 

Senegal, 31 

Senior citizens, see Retirement 

Sentman, E. E., illus. 318 

Shane, Harold G., 277 

Sierra Leone, 33 

Signoret, Simone, illus. 130 

Sikkim dancers, India, illus. 
164 | 

Sit-in movement, 165-67; illus. 
166 

Skin diving, 323 

Skyjector, illus. 143 

Sleep, “quick,” 271 

Social Security, 262 l 

SOCIAL STUDIES: 277-80; 
content, 278; importance of, 
277; trends, 280 

Solar-powered car, illus. 60 

Solar toy, illus. 322 

Somalia, 35 
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Soustelle, Jacques, 138 
South America, President's 
tour, 242; see Latin Amer- 
ita 
SOUTHEAST ASIA: 281- 
83; Indonesia, 282; Laos, 
281-82 
Southeast Asia "Treaty Organ- 
ization, 228, 282 
South Vietnam, illus, 358-59 
SPACE: 284-88; capsules re- 
covered, 287; general prog- 
Tess, 285-88; missile gap, 
284-85 
Space ship, illus. 284 
Space telephone, illus. 287 
Sperling, Godfrey, Jr., 232 
SPORTS: 293-312; baseball, 
293-94; basketball, 294-96; 
boxing, 296; football, 297- 
99; golf, 299.302; tennis, 
302-04; Summer Olympics, 
308-12; Winter Olympics, 
304-07 : 
Spying, see Espionage 
Stadium, Rome, illus. 308 
STATISTICALLY SPEAK- 
^ ING: 313-14 
Statistics, 313-14; population, 
see Census 
Steel production, China, 101; 
U. S., 123 
Stengel, Casey, 294, illus. 293 
Stevenson, Adlai, illus. 238 
Stockholm Royal Theatre, 
illus. 317 
Stock market, 123 
Strikes, labor, 179 
Students, illus. Congolese, 30; 
Japanese, 243; Turkish, 
339; U. S., 16 
Sudan, 31 
Sugar, 113; illus. 248 
Upermarket, Chicago, illus. 
315 


Susskind, David, 320 
SWEDEN; picture feature, 
316-17 


Symington, Stuart, quoted, 
252 


Symancik, Kurt, illus. 274 

Syria, see United Arab Re- 
Public, Damascus 

Szold, Henrietta, 45 
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Tanganyika, 36 

Tannenbaum, Frank, 181 

Tax dollar, chart, 123 

Taxidermy, 271 

Teaching machine, illus. 157 

Teen Trips, 333 

Teeth, preservation of, 198 

Telemeter, 80; illus. 80 

TELEVISION: 319-21; doc- 
umentaries, 320; education- 
al, 320-21; monitoring, 319; 
public affairs programs, 320 

Television scandals, 23 

Tennis, 302-04; illus. 303 

Thailand, King Bhumibol of, 
illus. 283 

Thermoplastic recording, illus. 
141 

Thule, Air Force Base, 269 

Tibet, 101, 102 

Tiros, illus. 285 

Togo, 33; illus. 32 

Touré, Sékou, illus. 150 

Tourism, Puerto Rico, 249; 
see Trips and Travel 

TOYS: picture feature, 322 

Trading stamps, 323-24 

Trampoline, 193, illus. 194 

Travel, see Trips and Travel 

TRENDS: 323-330; British 
immigrants, 326; home re- 
pairs, 325; hats, 328; meter 
maids, 326; post office auto- 
mated, 328; skin diving, 
323; trading stamps, 323-24 

Trier, Marilyn Robb, 51 

TRIPS AND TRAVEL: 331- 
36; camping, 333; Civil 
War celebrations, 335; Nav- 
aho country, 335; packaged 
tours, 330-33; train trips, 
334 

Trujillo, Rafael, 187 

Tshombe, Moise, 26 

Tuberculosis, 196-97 

Tubman, W. V. S., 33 

Tunnel, under Mont Blanc, 
140 

TURKEY: 337-39; back- 
ground, 339; revolution, 
337; trials, 339 

Twain, Mark, 335 

Typhoon, Philippines, 121 
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Unemployment, 180 

UNESCO, 46-47 

UNION OF SOVIET SO- 
CIALIST REPUBLICS: 
340-49; agriculture, 343; 
cultural exchange, 345; fis- 
cal policy, 343; Friendship 4^ 
Univ, 34445; housing, 
342; satellite countries, 347- 
49; schools, 341; U. S.-So- 
viet relations, 343 

U.S.S.R., plans for retired 
persons, 264; progress in 
space, 288-92 

Union of South Africa, mine 
disaster, 121; politics, 34 

Unitarian Church, 258 

United Arab Republic, 203 

UNITED NATIONS: 350- 
53; Congo, 350-51; disarm- 
ament, 351; finances, 351; 
General Assembly meeting, 
351; new members, 350; 
third force, 351; see 26, 27, 
34, 36, 94, 171 

U. S. Census Bureau, see 
Census 

U. S. Public Health Service, 
197 

Untouchable, Indian, illus. 
163 

Uranium, Canada, 78 

URBAN RENEWAL-NEW 
HAVEN: 354-57; history 
of project, 354-55; mayor, 
355; plan, 355 
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Venezuela, 191 

Verwoerd, Hendrik, 34 

VIETNAM: picture feature, 
358-59 

Virgin Islands, 364 

Virus study, illus. 197 

VOCABULARY: 360 

Voladore Rain Dance, illus. 
186 

Volta River project, 30 

Von Braun, Wernher, quoted, 
252 

Voting machines, 326 
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WATER PROBLEMS: 363- TION: picture feature, 366 Yugoslavia, 347 
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